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THE ANCIENT CROSSES OF 
LANCASHIRE. 

BY HKNKY TAYLOR. 

THE HUNDRED OF LEYLAND. 

THIC hundred of Leyland is the smallest of the six 
into which the county is divided, measuring; only 
fifteen miles from Preston on the north to the outskirts 
of Wi<(an on the south, and the same from Rivington on 
the east to Hundred End on the west. 

This hundred is almost encircled by those of Black- 
burn, Salford, and West Derby; its north-western 
boundary being the estuary of the Ribble. The eastern 
portions are hilly and contain many ancient parks and 
old halls, but manufactures and mines have done much 
to spoil the beauty of the scenery. The western half, 
drained by the river Dou^^las and its tributaries, is mainly 
agricultural, and contains much mossland. Chorley is 
the chief town, although Preston (separated only by 
the Ribble from this hundred) is the natural and real 
metropolis. 

Prior to their subdivision in the seventeenth century, 
the parishes of leyland and Croston covered nearly the 
whole of the hundred, for they each measured roughly 
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about nine miles from east to west and four miles from 
north to south. 

Ancient crosses were numerous, no less than fifty being 
recorded on the 1848 ordnance maps. Unfortunately, 
few complete examples now remain. Many, no doubt, 
disappeared before the date of that survey. 

In this hundred there are no recorded examples of the 
pre-Norman period. That a considerable number of the 
wayside and other crosses (of which we find remains 
in all parts of the county) were originally put up as 
boundary crosses, there can be no doubt. In all 
probability some also were built in the vicinity of the 
ancient churches as stations. In any case, however, 
until within the last few years, the custom was universal 
for Roman Catholic funeral processions to stop at the 
pedestals or sites of these ancient crosses. The boundary 
cross would become in time an equally sacred object and 
used for the same purpose. I hear them called ** Corpse 
Crosses'' in certain districts. 

Another suggestion as to the origin of wayside crosses 
has been made by the Rev. W. Stuart White, vicar uf 
Esh, Durham, formerly curate of Leyland. He writes: 
" The very numerous wayside crosses which I can 
indicate to you seem to me to have been placed 
(originally) to mark lands held under the order of 
S. John of Jerusalem (at the nominal rent of a rose) 
so as to avoid payment of the tenth and fifteenth to 
the king. This undoubtedly was the case with certain 
lands held by the ffarington family.'* 

The numerous ** Pedestals of Stone Crosses," whose 
position is defined on the six-inch ordnance maps, vary 
somewhat in size. They frequently consist of cubes 
about two feet across the bottom and tapering upwards. 
The socket for the missing cross generally measures 
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about eleven inches by nine or ten inches square. 
Sometimes these bases are much larger and of a very 
irregular shape. In other cases the pedestal is only 
about twelve inches thick. The stone is usually of a 
hard and coarse character, resembling millstone grit. 

Many of these stones, as is shown in the following 
pages, must have been worked and placed in their present 
positions not less than six hundred years ago. 

In cross-hunting expeditions it is quite enough to say 
to any old inhabitant: **I want the Holy-Water Stone at 
which the Roman Catholic funerals used to stop," and 
they at once tell you its position. I am informed that 
Roman Catholics still sometimes in casually walking past 
the base of a cross stop at it and say a prayer. It is, 
perhaps, needless to state that the water so frequently 
seen in the socket comes from the clouds of heaven, and 
is slow to evaporate. 

Much light has been thrown on this subject by the 
recent publication, by the Chetham Society, of the 
Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey.* 

In these volumes many pages are given to deeds 
recording the grant of lands in Lancashire from private 



* A list of the ancient religious houses in the county of Lancaster is 
given on page 204. L. and C. Hist. Soc, 1891-2, in a paper entitled " Notes 
on the Ancient Religious Houses of the County of Lancaster." by Dom 
Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B., their dates of foundation ranging from 10S7 to 
13 19. These houses were almost entirely in the western half of the 
county, and to the influence of their inmates we may safely attribute, to a 
large extent, the erection of the numerous crosses whose remains we find 
here: 1087, Penwortham ; 1094, Lancaster (priory) ; 11 27, Furness Abbey ; 
1184, Kersall Cell. Manchester; 1188. Cartmel (Canons Regular); 1189, 
Conishead Priory ; 1190, Cockersand (Premonstratensian Abbey) ; Hornby 
Priory; 1199, Burscough Priory (Black Canons); 1199. Lytham (from 
Durham) ; 1250, Lancaster (Preaching Friars) ; (c) 1250, Preston (the 
Minorites); Warrington (Austin Friars); 1296, Whalley Abbey (from 
Cheshire); 1319. Upholland Priory (Black Monks); Blackburn (Benedic- 
tine Nunnery). 
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individuals to the abbots and canons of Cockersand, in 
which the boundaries are elaborately defined by roads, 
ditches, and crosses ; the latter being sometimes cut on 
trees, or more usually, where no cross existed, built 
specially in certain positions to define disputed lines. 
Thus, in a deed dated a.d. 1340, these words occur: 
** Therefore, on the bank thereof, as for a boundary mark 
to endure for ever, William, son of Sir William de 
Furness, lord of Thurnham, hath caused a certain cross 
to be erected for a boundary between Thurnham and 
Cockerham, whereby all uncertainties of this kind 
respecting the bounds and limits of the said moss may be 
for ever removed." 

The large circles on the accompanying map denote 
churches and chapels of pre- Reformation foundation. 
Several date from the Norman Conquest or before it; 
they are S. Michael, Croston ; Becconsall Chapel ; S. 
Lawrence, Chorley; Euxton Chapel; S. Mary, Rufford; 
Tarleton Chapel (dedicated to S. Helen) ; S. Mary, 
Eccleston ; Douglas Chapel (dedicated to Our Blessed 
Lady); S. Michael, Hoolc ; S. Andrew, Leyland; Pen- 
wortham Priory and Church; Longton Chapel; S.Wilfrid, 
Standish ; Anderton Chapel ; and S. James, Brindle. 
The church which existed at Coppull at the time of the 
Norman survey is now non-existent. 

Penwortham Priory was the sole monastic establish- 
ment in this hundred, if we except the ancient cells at 
Gradweirs Farm, Croston. 

Near these churches stood in many instances the 
market or village cross, the stocks, and the pump, all 
in close proximity. They often are to be found in **Town 
Gate," **Town Road," or on **Town Green." The 
name **Towne" or **Townfield" was frequently applied 
to the central portion of even the smallest village, as at 
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Bretherton and Mawdesley. If we are to follow Mr. 
Gomme's guidance, these sites are likely to have been 
places of assembly, where, prior to the introduction of 
Christianity, the inhabitants met around their cross in 
times of public danger. The Enclosures Act has sadly 
spoilt and reduced (in many instances) the size of the 
village green. 

Holy Wells. — In the introductory chapter a section 
is devoted to holy wells and the crosses which not 
infrequently were placed close to them. Amongst the 
most noted of the holy wells of this hundred is that at 
Brindle, dedicated to S. Helen, the favourite saint of 
well-worshippers. This well was of great renown in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. We have also 
wells dedicated to SS. Mary and Anne at Penwortham, 
and records of a S. Helen's Well at Tarleton. The 
"Hie Bibi" Well, near Standish, and Robin Hood's 
Well, near Croston, may be named in this connection. 

Penwortham Priory Cross. — The pedestal of this 
cross still stands in the fine avenue leading from the 
turnpike road up to Penwortham Church, and is distant 
one mile south-west by west from Preston Market Place, 
and one hundred and fifty yards south-east from 
Penwortham Priory. This building, on the site of which 
a modern house has been erected, stood in beautiful and 
romantic surroundings on high ground overlooking the 
Ribble and the town of Preston, and was distant about 
three hundred yards from the old church and the Castle 
Hill, the latter commanding the mouth of the river. In 
my notes on the hundred of Amounderness the import- 
ance of Preston as an ecclesiastical centre in the middle 
ages is referred to ; and Penwortham Priory, although in 
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another hundred, must be regarded as one of its chief 
ecclesiastical establishments. From this eminence some 
of the four ancient crosses which once graced the streets 
of Preston must have been visible. 

The pedestal of the Penwortham Priory Cross is of 
larger size than some, measuring about two feet two 
inches at the base, with quickly tapering sides. The 
stem of the missing cross measured ten and three-quarter 
inches by nine and three-quarter inches. The stone is 
of millstone grit, probably from the Hoghton district. 
**Atticus," in his Notes of the Preston District* writes (in 
the year 1872) : " Formerly, before the Burials Regulation 
Act came into operation, Catholics, whenever they had a 
funeral in Penwortham Churchyard, used to halt with the 
corpse at a point opposite this cross, then kneel down, 
and offer up short prayers." 

Hangman's Bank Cross. — Three quarters of a mile 
north-west by west from Penwortham Priory, and one 
and three quarter miles west from the Preston Market 
Place, we find on the map the ** Pedestal of a Stone 
Cross." The site is about three hundred yards south of 
the old course of the Ribble. This cross may have been 
a boundary cross, or may have been placed in that 
position to mark the ferry, or to remind sailors and 
fishermen of the duty of prayer when bound seawards in 
carrying out their perilous vocation, or to record the spot 
where someone had been drowned. Possibly, however, 
this was the burial place of a criminal who suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law in the Hangman's Bank 



* The title of this witty and learned little book is, Our Country Churches 
and Chapels: AntiquarUn, Historical, Ecclesiastical^ and Critical Sketches, by 
"Atticus" (A. Hewitson). 
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Wood. The site of the cross has been obliterated by the 
diversion of the river southwards, when the new Preston 
docks were built. 

Mr. Edmund Dickson, of Preston, writes: **I believe 
there are several of these stones in the neighbourhood. 
Through enclosure of the roads and the planting of new 
fences, the stones are now chiefly out of sight of anyone 
passing along the roads.'' 

Saint Mary's Well. — On Penwortham Brow, by the 
side of the high road leading down into Preston, and 
one-sixth of a mile south of the priory, we find on the 
ordnance map, in ancient Gothic letters, ** Saint Mary's 
Well.'* The sanctity of this holy well seems long ago to 
have disappeared. 

**Atticus'* thus writes of it in the year 1872: **On the 
lower side of the Preston and Liverpool road, and not far 
from the entrance to the avenue, there is a spring of 
water, which runs into an oblong stone trough, and 
which for generations has gone by the name of S. Mary's 
Well. Many people, particularly Irish, assign to its 
water miraculous properties. The well is now closed 
over and has only a pipe in front. This alteration was 
made a few years ago in consequence of the manner in 
which Irish and other people polluted the water by 
washing themselves in it/' 

Penwortham Stocks stood in the turnpike road, 
about a quarter of a mile south of the prior}'. Contrary 
to many precedents, no trace of any ancient cross is now 
visible near either well or stocks. 

S. Anne's Well. — **Atticus" tells us that on the 
western side of Penwortham Churchyard there is a 
spring of water called **S. Anne's Well." 
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HowicK Cross. — We found the pedestal of this cross 
still standing in its ancient position at the meeting 
of roads, two and a quarter miles south-west by west 
from Preston Market Place, and one and a quarter miles 
south-west from Penwortham Priory. It is of unusually 
large size, measuring two feet nine inches by two feet 
six inches, and about two feet deep, with socket for 
missing shaft, ten inches square. It is of a very hard, 
rough stone. 

LoNGTON Cross. — Mr. Hewitson, writing in 1872, 
says: "There is the head of an old Pilgrims* Cross lying 
amongst the grass at the western end of the churchyard.** 
This was, however, more probably the old churchyard 
cross. 

LoNGTON Stocks. — Mr. Hewitson also wrote at the 
same time: ** Close to Longton Churchyard there is a 
portion of the old stocks, which were often used in 
former days by way of taming down rough villagers.'* 

Distant some seven or eight miles in a south-westerly 
direction from Preston, and separated from it by much 
mossland, we come to a group of crosses in the vicinity 
of the ancient villages of Tarleton, Sollom, Bretherton, 
Croston, and Eccleston. 

Tarleton and Sollom. 

The villages of Tarleton and Sollom stand at the 
northern and southern ends of what at one time was an 
island or peninsula. 

Mr. Hewitson tells us that ** Roger de Montbegon 
granted Tarleton,** amongst other places, **with the men 
and all that pertained to them" to the Cluniac Priorjs of 
Thetford, in Norfolk; and about the same period his 
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brother, John Malherbe, gave **all the holms, or marsh 
lands, near the more of Tarleton, to Cockersand Abbey/' 
Possibly the crosses mentioned below may have defined 
the lands so given to Thetford and Cockersand. 

SoLLOM Cross. — This cross stood on the village green 
near the meeting of Green Lane and another, with the 
turnpike road between Preston and Liverpool, and was 
distant two and a quarter miles west from Croston 
Church. Within the memory of Thomas Cookson, an 
old inhabitant, a good thirty yards has been taken away 
from the northern side of the green, and enclosed. Mr. 
Cookson's recollections about the history of the Sollom 
Cross are as follows: When he was a boy the existing 
pedestal stood on a stone step about four feet square and 
twelve inches deep. A few years ago a weighing machine 
was placed close to the site of the cross, and the old step, 
being in the way, was removed and broken up, and the 
pedestal placed on the ground. This pedestal is not, 
however, the ancient one which T. Cookson says was 
stolen some seventy or eighty years ago as a freak by 
some mischievous young men and tipped into William 
Taylor's pond in Carr Lane, where, he alleges, it still 
remains, and we may get it out if we like. This was the 
end of a series of contests for the pedestals of their 
crosses by the Tarleton and Sollom villagers. The 
farmers, thinking it unlucky, subscribed and had the 
present pedestal made and placed on the old stone step. 
It is thus only about seventy or eighty years old. 

Tarleton Cross. — This cross stood in the middle 
of the ancient village of Tarleton, at the junction 
of Black Gate Lane with the main street, opposite the 
manor house and close to the old endowed school. In 
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the widening of the road the pedestal has lately been 
moved a few yards to the north of its original position. 
The stone is about twenty-two inches square, with taper- 
ing sides, apparently of millstone grit. The socket for the 
missing cross is nine inches by seven and a half inches. 

I am told that the site of the endowed schools was 
once unenclosed ground, so this may have been the 
village green, in the middle of which stood the cross. 
A villager referred to the tradition of there once having 
been a church, ** very long ago,** near this site. A portion 
of the village is called " Town End." The village stocks 
stood near the manor house. 

The 1848 ordnance survey has the words ** Pedestals 
of Stone Crosses*' at this spot. I did not see another. 
Tarleton is one mile north of Sollom. 

S. Helen's Well, Tarleton. — ** In the time of 
Henry VIII. there was a chantry in the chapel of Tarle- 
ton ; it was founded in 1517 by a priest named George 
Dandye, was dedicated to S. Helen, and its baptistry 
was called S. Helen's Well. When the chantries were 
suppressed this one at Tarleton shared in the general 
fate, and the building fell into decay'* (GastrelKs Notitia 
Cestriensis). 

Croston. 

Croston Market Cross. — The remains of this cross 
stand in the old-world village of Croston, at the junction 
of Church Street with Town Road. The pedestal, with 
chamfered top, is twenty-two inches square on plan, 
carried on a flight of three steps. The cross itself is 
gone. The bottom step is six feet square and was once 
about eighteen inches high, but the street-level has been 
raised. On the southern side of this step, facing the 
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church, the drunkards sat with their feet in the stocks 
durinfj; Sunday morning service, dragged there — in the 
memory of an old inhabitant (Mr. Rigbye, postmaster) — 
by the wardens, who searched the alehouses as soon as 
service began. Mr. Rigbye, when a boy (he is now, 
February, 1899, aged seventy- three), helped to pull down 
the stocks, which were then much dilapidated. A certain 
Richard Cottam, called ** Cockle Dick,'* was one of the 
last men seen in the stocks by the postmaster. The 
pump is on the north side of the cross. The postmaster 
thinks that after the cross itself had disappeared a bowl 
to receive holy water was put in its place, carried by four 
short curved iron bars let into the pedestal. This 
erection has also gone, if it ever existed. Mr. Rigbye 
told me that when Roman Catholic funerals took place 
at Croston Church the mourners used to stop and kneel 
down at the cross. They also dipped their hands in the 
water which had collected in the socket. Here, as else- 
where throughout the county, the village cross, stocks, 
and pump are or were in close proximity. A wake 
lasting three days is annually held at Croston, beginning 
on the first Monda} after the Feast of S. Michael, and a 
fair for cattle is held yearly on the Monday preceding 
Shrove Tuesday. The town was visited in the reign of 
Henry VHI. by Leland. He states that there is **a 
poore or no market.** It may be noted here that stocks 
were practically abolished in the year 1848 by an Act of 
Parliament, which substituted other punishments. Their 
use, however, has never been prohibited. 

The village, through which the river Yarrow meanders 
picturesquely, is eight miles south-west by south from 
Preston Market Place. The church and rectory are 
ancient. The site of a castle is marked on the ordnance 
map. 
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At Ormskirk, Aughton, and elsewhere crosses appear 
to have been placed at intervals from the neighbouring 
villages as resting places for funeral processions. This is 
notably the case between Croston and the ancient village 
of Bretherton, and from Lostock Brow and probably 
from Mawdesley. In the latter case the Hob Cross stood 
at the top of a brow, where rest would be needed. 

Bretherton Cross. — The pedestal of a stone cross is 
still in existence by the roadside in the middle of the 
village at the entrance to Will Barrow's farmyard, nearly 
opposite the old Grammar School, and distant one and 
a half miles north-west by north from Croston Church. 
Bretherton is a picturesque, ancient village, some of the 
houses bearing curious inscriptions. In one of these 
(date 1653) the village is referred to as **This Towne.'* 

Sarah Lane Cross. — The pedestal of a stone cross is 
shown on the ordnance maps in Sarah Lane, about a 
quarter of a mile south from Bretherton village, and in 
the direction of Croston. 

Dob Cross. — The site of Dob Cross, now covered by 
the railway station, is at the meeting of roads half a mile 
north of Croston village, and the same distance south- 
east by south from the Sarah Lane Cross, another 
probable stopping place for funerals from Bretherton. 

Mawdesley Cross. — After much trouble and some 
digging (ist March, 1899), I found the pedestal of this 
cross at Hurst Green, one and three-quarter miles east 
from Rufford Church, and two miles south of Croston. 
Mawdsley is an old-fashioned village, with some interesting 
ancient houses. An old inhabitant tells me he remembers 
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a portion of the cross standing up in the socket. The 
site is at the top of a steep brow. I was told that the 
pedestal had been moved about fifty yards from its 
original position, and was given to understand that this 
was a **hob cross/* although not so marked on the 
ordnance maps. 

Dob and hob are the names of many stones and crosses 
in this and the neighbouring counties, as Dob Cross, 
near Oldham; Dob Lane Brow, one and three-quarter 
miles south-west from Chorley Church; and Hob Cross, 
in Hob Cross Lane, near Burscough Abbey. In east 
Lancashire the fairies are supposed to leap from one hob 
stone to another, which may be even many miles away. 
A west Lancashire antiquary (Rev. W. T. Bulpit, of 
Crossens) tells me that dob and hob are believed in 
Lancashire to be the male and female of goblin, and this 
view is supported by Professor Skeat. 

Robin Hood's Cross. — The pedestal of this cross 
only remains. The site is at the intersection of roads 
about one and three quarter miles south-east from 
Croston Church, and one mile south-west from Eccleston 
Church. The pedestal has recently been moved from 
one corner of the road to the other, to be more out of the 
way of carts. The cross has been broken off short in 
the socket, leaving no cavity for holy water. Many of the 
road menders, I find, regard these cross stones with 
superstitious dread, and we may thus hope for the 
preservation of those which still remain. 

Robin Hood's Well. — This roadside well is about 
one hundred yards south of the cross. I am told that a 
constant supply of beautiful water runs over from the top 
flagstone, but could not gather any local traditions. 



X 
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It was known as "Robin Hood's WelP' in 1848, when 
the ordnance map was made. The Robin Hood public- 
house is close by. 

LosTOCK Brow Cross. — The pedestal of a stone cross 
is shown at the meeting of roads one and a half miles 
north-east from Croston Church. 

RoECROFT*s Cross. — At the meeting of roads one and 
a quarter miles east from Croston Church and two-thirds 
of a mile south of the Lostock Brow Cross, the pedestal 
of a stone cross is still to be seen. It is of somewhat 
larger size than usual, two feet in height, two feet six 
inches across the bottom, tapering upwards, with a 
socket hole eleven inches square for the missing cross. 
It has lately been moved from one corner of the lane to 
the other by the road surveyor, to be in a safer position. 

Gradwell's Farm Cross. — An existing stone cross 
is to be seen at Gradwell's Farm, near the meeting 
of roads, one mile north-east by east from Croston 
Church. This cross is in the corner of the orchard, let 
into a large stone base. It faces east. An incised cross, 
slightly floriated, is at the south-east corner of the base 
stone. The cross itself is about four feet high. A 
similar incised cross may be seen on the lid of a well 
at White Dial Farm, Burscough, and on another in 
Scarisbrick Park. 

The **Site of Ancient Cells*' is shown on the 
ordnance map at Gradwell's Farm. They are thus 
described in Baines's Lancashire: ** According to tradition 
the farm called 'Gradwell's,' in the garden of which 
stands a plain cross, probably marking the interment of a 
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priest, was formerly a monkish cell," The barns have 
crosses on their gables. 

RUFFORD. 

That this district has been from a remote period the 
abode of man is shown by the fact that prehistoric 
canoes and bronze implements have on various occasions 
been found by the ploughman and digger in various parts 
of Martin Mere, once a great inland lake. At the 
easterly end of this piece of water (now mainly drained) 
stands on elevated ground the ancient and beautiful 
village of Rufford. On old local maps three islands are 
shown hereabouts. Probably Rufford was one of these. 
The present church, built in 1869, took the place of one 
which was erected by the Heskeths in 1734, but Raines, 
in his Notes to Gastrell's Noiitia, states that '*a chapel 
existed here before the reign of Edward III/' 

The Rufford Churchyard Cross. — The pedestal 
of the ancient cross stood until the year 1888 in the 
usual position on the south side of the church. It was 
greatly dilapidated, and in its place the present cross and 
pedestal were then built. The old pedestal still lies in 
the churchyard near the new cross. The following 
interesting inscriptions are carved on the top step of 
the new cross ; on the east face are the words, ** Per 
crucem ad lucem;" on the west, ** Quondam hie aedi- 
ficata Per saecula desolata Nunc pietate restorata a.d. 

MDCCCLXXXVIII." 

The Rufford Market Cross is shown on a map of the 
parish, dated 181 2 (a copy of which is in the author's 
possession). It stood in an open space, a few yards to 
the east of the Hesketh estate office, and about three 
hundred yards north-west from the parish church. 
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Since that time the appearance of the village is much 
changed. The market cross or rather obelisk is gone, 
and so are the numerous houses which surrounded it. 
This demolition appears to have been due to the for- 
mation of the great park surrounding Rufford New Hall, 
then just completed, and of the coaching road between 
Preston and Liverpool which passed through the village. 

Hewitson, in his Preston Notes, thus describes the 
obelisk: '*A stone pillar in the middle of the village, 
rising from a flight of steps, was removed in the year 
1818, probably taking the place of the ancient village 
cross." 

In the reign of Edward III. Sir William Hesketh 
obtained a charter to hold a market every Friday and a 
fair on the feast of SS. Philip and James at his manor of 
Rufford, for the sale of cattle and for trading purposes, 
and at this date in all probability the mediaeval cross was 
put up. It may be mentioned in passing that we have 
here a curious survival of an old-world date — for the fair 
is still held on the 15th May, whereas the festival of those 
saints, according to the modern calendar, is on the first 
of that month. 

The exact date of the erection of the eighteenth century 
cross or obelisk (it was probably both in one) is uncertain, 
but during the reigns of the earlier Georges a rebuilding 
of many old market crosses, in the form of obelisks or 
Grecian pillars, took place ; hence, we may infer that this 
was the case at Rufford. 

EcCLIiSTON. 

This parish is one of the most ancient in Lancashire. 
A church was in existence here at the end of the twelfth 
century. The village is two miles south-east from 
Croston and four miles west from Chorley. 
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Ox Hey Cross. — The ordnance maps show the 
pedestal of a stone cross one and a half miles south- 
east by south from Eccleston Church, on the westerly 
side of the high road, and about a quarter of a mile from 
Heskin Hall, an ancient building. 

Heskin Hall Cross. — A field path runs in a south- 
westerly direction from near the site of Ox Hey Cross to 
Banister Green, passing within one hundred yards of 
Heskin Hall, and at this spot we find the pedestal of a 
stone cross a quarter of a mile south-west from Ox Hey 
Cross. 

Cooper's Lane Cross. — The pedestal of this cross is 
shown on the maps near Barmskin Hall, two and a 
quarter miles south from Eccleston Church. 

Harrock Hill Cross. — The pedestal of this cross is 
shown on the ordnance map at the bottom of Cooper's 
Lane and at the meeting of roads, two and three quarter 
miles south from Eccleston Church. It stood three 
quarters of a mile from Harrock Hall, an ancient 
building in a fair-sized park. 

Hill House Lane Cross. — The pedestal of this cross 
is shown on the map half a mile north from the northern 
extremity of Wrightington Park. The cross stood three 
and a quarter miles south from Eccleston Church. We 
are here on hilly ground, some three hundred to four 
hundred feet above the sea-level, in a district full of fine 
parks and ancient houses. This bit of country forms 
part of the northern watershed of the river Douglas. 
The words '* Robin Hood" occur on the map half a mile 
south of "Hill House Lane Cross." 
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Parbold. 

Fairhurst Farm Cross. — The pedestal of another 
cross is still to be seen at the meeting of roads, close to 
Fairhurst Farm, near Parbold, an ancient village in the 
south-west corner of the hundred, distant about half a 
mile from the river Douglas. In relation to this district, 
we find in the Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey the 
following deed, bearing date circa 1213-1233: — 

Grant in frankalmoign from Henry, son of Bernard de Parbold, to 
God and St. Mary of Cockersand, of all the land in the town of Parbold, 
contained within these bounds, to wit from Green-leach going down into 
Licthurst-Clough, going up to Licthurst-Clough eastward to the cross, 
from the cross following the ditch to another cross in Haverhole-Carr, 
from that Cross in Haverhole-Carr into Green-leach again; with common 
right and easements of his fee in Parbold, and particularly acquittance of 
pannage for the demesne of pigs of the man who should hold that land 
of the brethren of Cockersand. Witnesses— Sir William le Boteler, Sir 
William Blundell, Adam de Molyneux, Adam Banastre, William his 
brother, Robert de Clayton, and Walter de Hoole. 

Standish. 

The Standish Market Cross was placed near the 
centre of the irregularly shaped market place at the 
westerly end of the church. The cross itself is compara- 
tively modern, but stands well up on the top of the 
ancient flight of four steps and pedestal or base stone. 
The cross is about eight feet in height. Near it are 
the stocks and well, which have been recently railed 
round. The size of the market place has been by an act 
of vandalism and greed reduced in size by the erection of 
a row of cottages between the cross and the church, thus 
greatly marring the architectural effect. 

The ancient church, dedicated to S. Wilfrid, is a 
landmark for a considerable distance, being on the top of 
a hill three hundred and sixty feet above the sea-level, 
the Roman road which ran due south through Preston 
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and Wigan passing close to it. I am told that at the 
Standish Market Cross, when Roman Catholic funerals 
passed (presumably when England was wavering between 
the old faith and the new), the corpse was placed for a 
time, whilst some prayers were said, on the eastern steps 
of the cross, the western steps being used for this purpose 
by Protestants. 

Windy Harbour Cross. — The pedestal of a stone cross 
is shown close to the junction of Windy Harbour Lane 
with Beech Walk and School Lane, and about onA-third 
of a mile south-west of Standish Church. . " / 

Standish Wood Lane Cross. — The pedestal of this 
cross is shown in Standish Wood Lane, on the eastern 
boundary of Standish Park, and one mile due south from 
Standish Church. 

Kirk Lane Cross. — The site of this cross is shown in 
Kirk Lane, one and a half miles due north of Standish 
Church. Distant about a quarter of a mile south of 
it is "Hie Bibi Well" and brook. The Roman road 
from Preston to Wigan passed through Kirk Lane and 
over the Hie Bibi Brook, and the tradition is that a 
Roman soldier, after having quenched his thirst here, 
called out '' Hie bibi." 

Cross Hey Cross. — A quarter of a mile south of the 
** Hie Bibi Well," and about one mile north of Standish 
Church, the words *' Cross Hey Wood" occur on the 
map on the bridle road which marks the track of the 
Roman road. Doubtless the name indicates the existence 
at one time of an ancient cross, probably used as a 
resting-place for funeral processions to Standish. 
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The subjoined quotation, from the Cockersand Char- 
tulary, throws a good deal of light on the origin of the 
three or four crosses to the north of Standish, which 
have just been described. The date of the deed is circa 
1212-1240: — 

Grant in frankalmoign from Richard, son of Siward de Langtree [to the 
Canons of Cockersand] of a portion of his land in Langtree within these 
bounds, from Hare-stane, which is between Langtree and Worthington. 
following that boundary between the said towns to the great brook which 
comes down from Langtree, going up that brook unto Belford, and so 
going up a certain shady place between Little-croft and crosses, unto the 
cross on the western side of that land, to wit. on the highest point, and so 
going round that land on the north side as the ground lies where crosses 
have been placed and ditches made, unto the cross in Green-leach, to wit. 
on the boundary between Langtree and Worthington. and so following 
that boundary to Hare-stane again ; with common of pasture and other 
easements and acquittance of pannage of the pigs of those men dwelling 
upon that land [who should also be] toll-free. 

Langtree Old Hall (dated 1670) stands one-sixth of a 
mile west of the main road between Preston and Standish 
and one and a quarter miles north-west by north from 
Standish Church. The Stars Brook (the ** great brook" 
referred to in the deed) runs due east two hundred yards 
to the north of the hall. To the east of the Hie Bibi 
Well this stream is named Hie Bibi Brook, and sub- 
sequently Buck Brook. The three crosses named above 
are all within a radius of about three-quarters of a mile 
of Langtree Old Hall and, roughly speaking, between 
Langtree and Worthington. 

Worthington Hall (dated 1577) is about two miles 
in an easterly direction from Langtree Hall, and one 
and a quarter miles in a north-easterly direction from 
Standish Church. 

The ordnance map shows another Langtree Hall 
(moated) three-quarters of a mile south-east from Old 
Langtree Hall. 

The subjoined quotation from the Chartulary of 
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Cockersand Abbey also relates to this district. The 
deed dates circa 1 200-1233 : — 

Grant in frankalmoign from Roger, son of Henry, to God [and 
the canons of Cockersand], of a portion of his land in Schevington, 
within these bounds, from Dodith-oak. marked with the cross, across to 
Sporewirt-syke, from thence to the cross which marks the boundary 
between that land and land of St. John [of Jerusalem] along that 
boundary to the top of Flathe Hill, and so along the top thereof back to 
the aforesaid Dodith-oak ; with common right and easements, and 
particularly pasturage for the cattle and acquittance of pannage for the 
pigs of the man who should hold that land. 

Shevington Moor is about one mile west of Standish 
Church on the eastern boundary of Wrightington Park. 
Shevington Hall or Manor House is one mile south of 
the moor. 

Adlington. 

The Headless Cross. — These words appear on the 
ordnance maps at a hilly spot in the extreme south- 
eastern corner of the hundred, five hundred feet above 
the sea-level, and distant one mile east from the village 
of Adlington and about the same distance north from 
Blackrod. Both villages have histories going back into 
the far past. The site of Blackrod Castle is shown 
on the maps. A ** Windy Harbour," near the cross, 
sufficiently indicates the breezy nature of the situation. 
The well and the ancient stocks are shown in close 
proximity to the cross. The remains of the stocks are 
still in existence. 

Respecting the Headless Cross and others in this 
locality, Mr. J. W. Crompton, of Rivington Hall, writes 
(February, 1899) : — 

In reply to your note, I never heard of any cross, ancient or modem, 
in Rivington proper. There was a tenement known as Butter Cross. 
Possibly some ancient cross may have existed there, but I know of no 
record of it. There used to be a Headless Cross in Anderton, but old 
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Mr. Ridgway, of Ridgemont, removed it many years ago. when he had 
sporting rights rented in that township, and I believe an old road 
surveyor broke up a cross in Anglezark to repair his roads early in this 
century: his name was Gerrard. Crosses seem to have been specially 
erected to warn people of dangerous moors they were about to cross, and 
as a call to prayer in this part of the country, where they were frequent. 

Baines tells us that in the year 1288, Hugh de 
Adlington and Adam de Duxbury held moieties of the 
Manor of Adlington. Thomas Aughton, of Adlington, 
married a daughter of Charnock, of Adlington. Heath 
Charnock is mentioned in this connection. The sub- 
joined deed is printed in the Chartulary of Cockersand 
Abbey, circa 1184-1190: — 

Grant in frankalmoign from Ranulf Gogard and his heirs to God [and 
the canons of Cockersand] for the health of the souls of his mother and 
his wife Edith, of all the land from Fulford to the path which crosses 
Rascahay Brook, between Heath Charnock and Adlington. as it was 
marked out by the crosses and marks of the said canons ; with common 
right of Charnock. in wood and plain, feeding grounds and mast and ia 
all other liberties. 



Chorley. 

Chorley Market Cross stood in the open space 
known as Town's Green or S. Thomas's Square, which 
formed the market place until the year 1826. The earliest 
record of this cross which I have at present discovered 
dates from the Cromwellian period, when all things in 
England were in a state of change and transition. For 
it is recorded in the parish church registers that Richard 
Standish and Charles Robinson, esquires, magistrates, 
published the banns of marriage at the market cross in 
the year 1653. Whether this cross was the original one 
of Gothic design or had been rebuilt in a later style of 
architecture I cannot yet find out. But the cross and 
steps were removed unnecessarily during the year 1874, 
when the new town hall was built. The steps were 
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broken up for macadam by the builders, but a portion 
of the shaft was secured, and is now in the grounds of 
Mr. Whittle, Yarrow House, Chorley. This shaft (cir- 
cular on plan) corresponds with the description given in 
^dAnes's Lancashire y *'The present erection consists of a 
plain column rising from a flight of steps." Markets 
were held here in the reign of Edward IV., and probably 
much earlier. 

Chorley Churchyard Cross. — The small cross in 
the rectory grounds, on the summit of a stone arch, is 
supposed to be a portion of the Churchyard Cross, but 
nothing is known with certainty about it. 

GoRSE Hall Cross. — The pedestal of a stone cross is 
shown by the roadside, one and three-quarter miles 
north-east by north from Chorley Church, close to Gorse 
Hall. 

EUXTON. 

EuxTON Cross. — The pedestal of a stone cross is still 
to be seen a little to the south of Euxton Church, on the 
old Roman road from Preston through Standish and 
Wigan. The site is two miles north-west by west from 
Chorley Church. The cross itself has been broken off 
flush with the top of the pedestal, thus leaving no hole 
for the usual "holy water.*' The pedestal measures 
two feet across the base and is eighteen inches high. 
This cross may have been placed in its present position 
at the top of a steep hill as the last resting place for 
funeral processions before reaching Euxton Church. 

The Bolton Green Cross. — This cross stood at the 
meeting of roads at Bolton Green, about three-qu?irters 
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of a mile south from Euxton Church. Close to it occur 
the words ** Cross Houses." It stood three-quarters of a 
mile north-east by east from Charnock Old Hall. 

Leyland. 

The Leyland Village Cross. — This cross stands in 
an open space in the middle of the village at the meeting 
of Church Road with Town Gate, about one hundred 
yards to the west of the ancient parish church dedicated 
to S. Andrew. The flight of three steps and about five 
feet in height of the stem of the cross are ancient. The 
base moulding points to the perpendicular period as the 
date of erection. 

In the jubilee year (1887) some hideous lamps placed 
by the local board on the top of the cross were removed 
and the cross itself was carefully restored. The late Miss 
ffarington and the vicar, the Rev. T. Rigbye Baldwin, 
were the chief contributors to the cost of these improve- 
ments, which were carried out from the designs of Charles 
Deacon, Esq., architect, of Liverpool. The total height 
of the present erection from the road level is about 
thirteen feet. The old well and pump were at that time 
done away with, and a fountain of good design placed in 
its stead on the south side of the cross. 

The Rev. W, S. White sends me the following note 
about the Leyland village or market cross : — 

This stands very nearly in the centre of the Hundred of leyland 
Hence, it appears to me, more than likely that it indicates a very ancient 
place of common concourse. Here the hundred mote, the folkmote, the 
military and civil assemblies of later times (most likely) were held. The 
wapentake, the gathering of the sheriffs bands, or the meeting of armed 
men, would naturally take place here. The presence of an ancient well 
in immediate proximity to it is according: to precedent. [There is now 
an ornamental fountain supplied by the Waterworks Company, but there 
was before 1887 a very old pump on the site, hence I conjecture a spring 
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or well.] The cross was a broken shaft until 1887, when it was restored. 
Probably broken in Puritan times — there were some fierce iconoclasts in 
Ley land at that period (as I know). Very probably also an old preaching 
station before the building of the first Ley land Church. 



Leyland Churchyard Crosses. — Little is known 
positively about the dates or otherwise of these re- 
markable monuments. In Beamont*s Walks about 
Warrington the tombs of the hermit friars of S. 
Augustine in that town are described. The passage is 
worth reading in this connection, as the monuments are 
somewhat similar. 

The Rev. W. S. White has sent me the subjoined 
notes respecting these stones : — 

The crosses in the churchyard are all sepulchral and incised upon very 
rough slabs of stone— brought from Whittle or Wheelton — the rough grit 
from Whittle, and the smooth flags from Wheelton. [These districts are 
parts of Leyland, five or six miles off to the east.] There are about 
twenty-five of these slabs, but some of them have scarcely any marks of 
their original crosses left on them from wear and rough usage. Others 
have been cut down so as to bear modern inscriptions. The ten drawings 
give an idea of the style of all of them. That two of them covered priests 
there can be no doubt, but others positively did not, in spite of the common 
tradition to that effect. One certainly looks like an armourer's or black- 
smith's memorial, from the mallet and anvil. 

In reference to the numerous wayside crosses in the 
Leyland parish, the Rev. W. S. White writes : — 

It may also be remembered that the abbot of Evesham (from Ump. 
Wm. Rufus) held the rectory of Leyland. and that the church was served 
from Penwortham until the ordaining of a perpetual vicarage in 1327. 
The crosses mi/;ht mark church lands, or those held under Evesham or 
Penwortham. 



The Seven Stars Cross. — The pedestal of this cross 
is shown on the 1848 map at the meeting of roads three- 
quarters of a mile west from the old parish church (S. 
Andrew's), Leyland. We may note in passing some 
curious local names that are suggestive of mediaeval 
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times. We find here the Old Purgatory Farm, the New 
Purgatory Farm, and Paradise Farm.* Dunkirke Hall 
seems to suggest a chapel on a hill. As to the meaning 
of "Seven Stars** as an inn sign a series of interesting 
letters appeared in the Manchester City News in the 
summer of the year 1898. 

Sandy Lane Cross. — The pedestal of this cross is 
shown in Sandy Lane, half a mile north-east from S. 
Andrew's Church, Leyland. 

The Bow Lane Cross. — The pedestal of this cross 
is shown at the meeting of Bow Lane with Moss Lane, 
five-sixths of a mile north-east from S. Andrew's Church, 
Leyland. Rev. W. S. White informs me that " when 
the railing around S. Ambrose Church (at Leyland 
Station) was being prepared for, the cross or base was 
dug up in order to put the ground level. It proved to be 
a stone of very great weight, and at least four times as 
large as was expected." 



• In "superstitious Lancashire" some extraordinary customs lingered 
on into comparatively modern times. " Atticus," in his Notes of the Preston 
District, describes the ceremonies which took place on the Fast of All 
Souls, that is, on the last day of October. He says: " Weeton [this is 
another proof of its antiquity] is likewise associated with the oldest ghost 
of the Fylde country— the hairy ghost, the Celtic equivalent of the 
ancient satyr." At Weeton, as in many parts of the Fylde. up to a 
comparatively recent period, what is termed "Teanlowe Night" — the 
Fast of All Souls — was observed with considerable earnestness and 
solemnity. The ceremony observed on Teanlowe Night — the last night 
in October — consisted of making bonfires on all the neighbouring hills. 
The people on these occasions, according to Harland and Wilkinson's 
Lancashire Folk-lore, kindled fires " for the avowed object of succouring 
their friends whose souls were supposed to be detained in purgatory." It 
need hardly be explained that "All Souls' Day" is a festival in the 
Roman Catholic Church, when prayers are publicly offered up for the 
release of souls from purgatory. Thus the name " Purgatory " was given 
to fields and farms in various parts of the county. A field near Poulton- 
le-Fylde may be quoted as another instance . 
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Golden Hill Cross. — The pedestal of this cross is 
shown in Golden Hill Lane, three-quarters of a mile 
north-west by north from S. Andrew's Church. 

Dolphin Hill Cross. — The pedestal of this cross is 
on the side of a steep brow at Whittle-le- Woods, two 
and a half miles east from Leyland Church, and the same 
distance north from Chorley Church. 

Dawson Lane Cross. — The site of this stone cross is 
shown in Dawson Lane, about one and a half miles east 
from Leyland Church. 

Clayton Hall Cross. — The pedestal of this stone 
cross is shown two hundred yards east from the ancient 
hall at Clayton and one and three-quarter miles north- 
east by east from Leyland Parish Church. 



Brindle. 

Thorpe Green Cross. — The site of this cross is 
shown at the meetinp^ of Pippin Street with Sandy Lane, 
one-third of a mile south-west from S. James's Church, 
Brindle. This church has been rebuilt, but was in 
existence in the year 1500. In the churchyard is to be 
seen a slab on which is carved a large cross, which, 
according to Hewitson, is of great antiquity. 

High Town Cross. — The site of this stone cross is 
in Sandy Lane, a quarter of a mile south-east from 
S. James's Church, Brindle. 

Stony Bank Cross. — The pedestal of a stone cross is 
shown in Stony Bank Lane, one-sixth of a mile north- 
east from S. James's Church, Brindle. 
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High Cop Cross. — The site of this cross is shown in 
High Cop Lane, a quarter of a mile south from Brindle 
Church. 

S. Helen's Well, Brindle. — This celebrated well is 
situated in a wild, rugged, and hilly part of the hundred, 
in the south of the parish of Brindle, and close to the 
northern boundary of Whittle-le- Woods, three miles 
north-east by east from Leyland Parish Church, and 
about five miles south-east from Preston Market Place. 
The water, brilliantly clear and sparkling, bubbles up 
through white sand at the bottom of a stone-lined pit, 
about seven feet square and four feet deep. On the 
southerly side of this pit, a few feet from it, is another 
similar stone-lined pit of about the same size. An old 
inhabitant tells me that formerly both pits — now nearly 
empty — were filled to the brim ; and this was clearly the 
case, as an open stone channel is in situ, provided 
to carry the overflow water from the southernmost pit, 
the water dropping from it down into the valley. 
These structures are clearly of considerable antiquity, 
but the stones are somewhat displaced through neglect. 
The water now comes underground, through a pipe, into 
a farmyard about one hundred yards south of the well in 
a splendid crystal stream. Drinking water appears to 
be scarce in this district, for we met carts full of barrels 
which were apparently being taken to the neighbouring 
villages for sale from this spring. 

Dr. Kuerden, a seventeenth century local antiquary 
(1623-1690), has thus described the holy well at 
Brindle : — 

Over against Swansey House [since called Denham Hall], a little 
towards the hill, standeth an ancient fabric, once the manor-house of 
Brindle, where hath been a chappel belonging to the same, and a little 
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above it a spring of very clear water, rushing straight upward into the 
midst of a fayr fountain, walled square about in stone, and flagged in the 
bottom, very transparent to be seen, and a strong stream issuing out of 
the same. The fountain is called " Saint Ellin's Well," to which place 
the vulgar neighbouring people of the Red Letter* do much resort with 
pKtended devotion on each year, upon Saint Ellin's day, where and 
when, out of a foolish ceremony, they offer or throw into the well pins, 
which there being left may be seen a long time after by any visitor of 
that fountain. 



I could not find the chapel, but some of the stones in a 
dilapidated house close by may have formed a portion of 
such an edifice. 

The custom, described by Dr. Kuerden, of throwing in 
pins on S. Ellin's Day seems to have been for some time 
discontinued. Perhaps if the accumulated rubbish at the 
bottom of the pits could be cleared away the numerous 
pins which he says were in his time to be seen might be 
found. 

Canon Isaac Taylor writes (3rd March, 1899) respecting 
holy wells. He says that they are Celtic is proved by 
their frequency in the west and rarity in the east of 
England. He refers to cursing wells and the custom of 
a curse being written on a piece of paper with a pin 
stuck through it. and then thrown into the well. As 
regards the custom of throwing in pins for luck, and not 
apparently in connection with the cursing of enemies, 
Canon Taylor says that to curse an enemy was much the 
same thing as to get luck for yourself. S. Helen, he 
says, was a pre-Saxon saint. 



• In Notes and Queries for 23rd December, 1899, is to be found an 
explanation (by E. H. Coleman) of the expression, "People of the Red 
Letter": "Formerly the Calendar of the Book of Common Prayer was 
printed in black, with the saints' days and holidays in red ink. Hence a 
" Red Letter man" was one who was a great observer of church holidays, 
a Roman Catholic." 
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Hough Hill Cross. — The site of a stone cross is 
shown at Hough Hill, three-quarters of a mile south-west 
by south from Brindle Church, near the end of High 
Cop Lane, at a place called Tyson Wells, and a quarter 
of a mile north from Denham Hall (ancient). 

Haddock Park Wood Cross. — This cross stood at an 
angle in the boundary line between the hundreds of 
Blackburn and Leyland, distant about one mile north- 
west from S. James's Church, Brindle. This cross, Mr. 
My res, of Preston, tells me, has been removed to the 
Brindle Roman Catholic burial ground, and is still to be 
seen there. On the other hand, I was informed (17th 
March, 1899) by an old inhabitant of Clayton Green, 
that the ancient cross now in the Brindle Roman 
Catholic burial ground was at one time in the Swansey 
farmyard, Whittle-le- Woods, and the tenant, Edward 
Knight (since deceased) considering that it was his 
property, and being a Catholic, had it so transferred. 

Ollerton Fold Cross. — The pedestal of this cross is 
shown at Ollerton, one and a quarter miles due east from 
S. James's Church, Brindle, and one and a half miles 
south from Hoghton Tower. 

We have, in the foregoing list, a remarkable instance 
of crosses grouped round, or leading up to, a church of 
pre- Reformation foundation, and used as resting-places 
for funeral processions. 

That the minds of the Reformers were much disturbed 
by the continuance of this ancient and reverential custom 
is shown by a Report on the state of Lancashire about the 
year 1590, published by the Chetham Society, vol. xcvi. 
(part I, pa^'e 5). In this document there are statements 
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about the "manifolde popishe superstitions used in the 
buriall of the dead," in the course of which it is said that 
the people "carie the corse towards the church all 
garnished with crosses, which they sett down by the way 
at everie cross, and there all of them devoutly on theire 
knees make prayers for the dead." 




THE FAMILY OF MIDDLETON 
OF MIDDLETON, IN SALFORD 
HUNDRED. 

BY WILLIAM FARRER. 

IN the volume of the Transactions of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, for the year 1897, 
there is a long article upon "The Ancient Lords of 
Middleton,'* from the pen of Mr. John Dean. In an 
introductory paragraph the writer states that neither in 
Baines' History of Laticashire, nor in any of the Heraldic 
Visitations, has any attempt been made to draw up a 
pedigree or history of the Middletons of Middleton, or of 
their successors, the Bartons of Rydale, who acquired 
the manor of Middleton by marriage with an heiress of 
the former family {sic). Mr. Dean then states his intention 
of remedying this deficiency, and correcting ''certain 
erroneous statements relating to the personalities of these 
ancient lords." The article quotes many interesting docu- 
ments, and shows great industry on the part of the writer 
in collecting references from printed records, and the 
works of the county historians bearing upon the subject. 
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Unfortunately the materials available for his purpose 
were quite inadequate, and the result is disappointing 
to those who desire to see accurate and critical addi- 
tions made to the history of Lancashire townships and 
their ancient lords. It would be improper to criticise too 
closely the work of those who endeavour to add something 
to our knowledge of local and family history, but when 
we are asked to accept obviously impossible descents in 
the pedigree of an ancient Lancashire family, it becomes 
a duty to at once point out the errors, and offer 
corrections. Mr. Dean's pedigree of the Middleton 
family is inconsistent with the facts obtainable from 
documents preserved in the Public Record Office, and 
contains a physical impossibility, in that Matilda, the 
heiress of Middleton, who was aged eighteen years in 
the month of August, 16 Edward II. (1322), is made the 
ninth in descent from Roger de Middleton, who was lord 
of Middleton from before the 29 Henry II. (i 183-4), ^"til 
about the end of the reign of King John (1216). Even 
assuming that seven generations of Middletons might 
each in succession have been blessed with an heir male 
at twenty years of age, and that the Roger of the first 
generation was born in 1140, it would be impossible 
to squeeze more than seven generations into the pedigree 
between the dates given. But Mr. Dean's pedigree 
gives an average of sixteen years and a half to each 
generation, reckoning from 1140 to the birth of Matilda 
in 1304-5 ! As a matter of fact, instead of being ninth 
Matilda was only fifth in descent from Roger de Middleton, 
who died circa 12 16. The corrected pedigree, stated as 
briefly as possible, is as follows : — 

Roger de Middleton I., son of Alexander, enfeoffed 
Geoffrey, son of Robert, dean of Whalley, of the township 
of Ashworth, in the parish and manor of Middleton, 
D 
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during the lifetime of Robert, the dean. The date is 
fixed before the 29 Henry II. (i 183-4) by an entry in the 
Pipe Roll of that year, which states that Henry, dean of 
Whalley (eldest son of Dean Robert), owed a fine of five 
marks for having refused to give gage and sureties to the 
justiciars, Thomas, son of Bernard, and his associates, 
who had been in eyre in the county during the year 1183. 
The Roll of the following year states that Henry was then 
dead. The survey of Lancashire, made in the 12-13 
John (1212), records that Roger de Middleton held 
Middleton by the service of one knight, by ancient 
feoffment.* He died during the period of disturbance 
which characterised the last years of King John's reign, 
the marriage of the widow falling to that sovereign, in 
respect of the thanage estate of Chetham, which Roger 
held in chief of the king.t He was succeeded by his son, 

Robert de Middleton (son of Roger), who made an 
agreement before the justices in eyre at Lancaster, in 
November, 1241, with Geoffrey de Middleton, touching 
the third part of four carucates of land in Middleton. 
He died within a year after, and in the 27-28 Henry III. 
(1243) his son, 

Roger de Middleton (son of Robert), was engaged in 
litigating the same suit at Westminster, afterwards 
terminated by an agreement made before Roger de 
Thirkleby and his associates, at Lancaster, in October, 
1246. At the levying of the Gascon Scutage in 1242 ** the 
heir of Robert de Midelton holds one knight's fee in 
Midelton of the said fee [of the Earl of Lincoln's heir], 
and it belongs to the dower of the Countess."! Between 
the years 1235 and 1260, Sir Geoffrey de Chetham released 



• Testa de Nevill, ii.. f. 824. Uhid, f. 664. 

\ Ibid, ii. f. 791. 
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to Roger, son of Robert de Midelton, and his heirs, all 
his right in the homage and service of Robert, son of 
Elias de le Holt, and his heirs, of land held of him, which 
is called Longley, with the appurtenances. Witnesses: 
Thomas de Prestwich, Alexander de Pilkington, Roger 
de Pendlebury, David de Hulton, Elias de Tonge, Adam 
de Lever, and William de Radcliffe.* 

Roger de Middleton III., probably the son of the last- 
named Roger, occurs in 1275, when Guichard de Charrun 
and William de Northburgh were appointed by letters 
patent to take the assize of novel disseisin arraigned by 
Robert de Stakele against Roger de Middleton, touching 
a tenement in Middleton.t In or about 1278 he wit- 
nessed a grant by John, son of John de Ryland and 
Cecily, his wife, to John de Byron and Joan, his wife, of 
land in Hollingworth.t In an extent taken in 1282 he 
appears as mesne lord of Cheatham, which he held of 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, by the yearly service of 
13s. 4d.§ Roger de Middleton and Roger his son attest 
a grant of lands in Okeden to Sir John de Buron, knight, 
dated 24 Edward I. (1296).!! In 1297 he presented his 
son, John de Middleton, clerk, to the church of Mid- 
dleton, in the archdeaconry of Chester, who was duly 
instituted.H 

Robert, son of the said Roger, gave all his lands in 
Middleton to Roger de Middleton, his lord, by charter, 
dated 24 Edward I. (1296). Witnesses: William de 
Hopwood, Thomas de Heton, Henry de Bamford, 



* Dodsuvrth's MS., cxlii., f. 129b. 
\ Patent, 3 Edward I., m. 35 d. 
J Byron Chartulary, Edward I., m. 36. 
^Mamcestre, Chetham Soc., liii., p. 173. 
\\ Byron Chartulary. 
% LUhfieUi Rfgisters. 
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Richard del Hogh, and William de Livesay.* In the 
4 Edward II. (1310-11), the same Robert confirmed to 
Sir Roger de Pilkington, knight, and Margerys his wife, 
all his lands and tenements in Great Lever, together 
with a moiety of the waste. Witnesses : John de Byron, 
Richard de Byron, William de Bradshagh, knights, 
Richard de Workesley, Roger de Barlow, and William 
de Lever.t In 1302, he contributed forty shillings to 
the aid to marry the king's eldest daughter, viz., for one 
knight's fee in Middleton cum membrtSyX and was shortly 
afterwards succeeded by his son, 

Roger de Middleton IV., who as Roger, son of Roger 
de Middleton, made an agreement with Elias, son of 
John de Ainsworth, before the justices at Westminster, 
27th January, 1310, touching a tenement in Middleton. § 
By deed dated at Manchester, on Saturday next after the 
feast of St. Lucy the Virgin, 6 Edward II. [i6th Decem- 
ber, 1312], the said Roger was bound to William de 
Charnock in twenty shillings, to be paid to him at Easter 
and St. Michael in the 6 Edward II., by reason of the 
maintenance of Adam, son of John de Lever, until the said 
Adam should attain his full age. For additional security 
the said Roger found Richard de Hulton as his pledge. 
Witnesses : Sir William de Bradshagh, Adam de Char- 
nock, Robert, his brother, Roger de Lever, and others.'! 
An inquest was taken after his death, at Middleton, on 
the 13th September, 1322, by which it was found that at 
the time of his death, he held jointly with Agnes, his wife, 
to them and their heirs in tail male, lawfully begotten 
between them, the manor of Middleton, which he held in 



*Dodsworth's MS., cxlii.. f. 129b. 

jAdd. MS., 32.106, No. 224; Patent, 16 Edward II.. m 21. 

*Exchq. Lay Subsidy, Ptf. 130, No. 3. 

%Final Concords, 3 Edward II., No. 17. 

\\Add, MS., 32.106, No. 247. 
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chief of the king, by reason of the lands and tenements 
which formerly belonged to Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 
being then in the king's hands. In default of a male heir, 
it had been covenanted between them and their trustee, 
by fine levied at Westminster in Michaelmas Term, 7 
Edward II. (13 13), that the said manor should remain to 
Matilda, daughter of the said Roger and Agnes, and the 
heirs of her body, with other remainders over to the re- 
spective sisters of Matilda.* At the date of the inquest, 
Matilda was aged eighteen years, and she had four sur- 
viving sisters, viz., Ellen aged twenty, Alice aged sixteen, 
Margaret aged twelve, and Margery aged nine. Joan, the 
youngest, died before the date of the inquest. 

Upon the death of Roger de Middleton, on the i6th 
August, 1322, the limitations of two special settlements, 
created by fines levied in the seventh and tenth years of 
Edward II., immediately began to take efifect. By the 
first of these, viz., by that levied at Westminster on the 
quindene of St. Michael, 7 Edward II., two-thirds of 
the manor of Middleton had been settled upon Roger 
and Agnes jointly for the term of their lives and upon 
any heir male begotten between them, in default of such 
male issue, and (as I understand it) after the death of 
Agnes the reversion to be to Matilda, daughter of Roger 
and Agnes, and the heirs of her body, in default to remain 
to each of her sisters and the heirs of the body of each 
successively in tail. Evidently at the time this fine was 
levied the remaining third part of the manor and the 
advowson of the church were held in dower by the mother 
of Roger de Middleton. But this life interest terminated 
with the death of the relict before the Octave of Holy 
Trinity, 10 Edward II., on which day a second fine was 

*Eichtats, 16 Edward II., No. 49 ; Final Concords, Lane, 7 Edward II., 
No. 34. 
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levied which created a life interest in the third part of 
the manor and the advowson of the church of the said 
manor, in favour of Roger and Agnes for the term of 
their lives, and of the issue male of the bodies of the said 
Roger and Agnes, in default to remain to Matilda, the 
daughter, &c., as above. It seems certain that Roger 
lived in the hope that an heir male might be born, even 
posthumously. As, however, no heir male was forth- 
coming, it seems to me that a life estate in the manor 
and advowson immediately vested in Agnes the widow. 
In the meantime, however, the escheator took the manor 
into the king's hands, and, as the following extract from 
his account shows, held it on behalf of the king until 
October ist, 1322: **0f the Manor of Middelton, co. 
Lane, which Roger de Middelton and Agnes his wife 
jointly held on the day the said Roger died, of the King 
in chief as of the lordship of Totyngton, being in the 
King's hands [after the attainder of Thos. Earl of Lane] 
by homage, and the service of the fee of one knight, and 
by suit to the County [court] of Lancaster from six 
weeks to six weeks, and to the Wapentake [court] of 
Salford from three weeks to three weeks, and to the 
Court of Totyngton from three weeks to three weeks [as 
Judge or Doomsman], rendering yearly los. for ward of 
the Castle of Lancaster and 13s. 4d. for sakfee, — from 
the i6th August in the i6th year (1322) on which day the 
said Roger died, to the feast of St. Michael next 
following, — he does not answer here, but he answers in 
the following year."* 

In the following year he answered as follows: "Of the 
issues of the Manor of Middelton, co. Lane, which 
Roger de M. and Agnes his wife jointly held, remaining 

* Escheator s' Accounts, 15-16 Edward II., Ptf. 3, No. 25. 
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in the King's hands by the death of the said Roger, as 
contained there (in the above account) from the feast of 
St. Michael in the i6th year (29th Sept., 1322) to the ist 
October next following, before the King by his writ 
commanded the Escheator that he should not further 
intermeddle — he did not answer because all the issues 
taken therefrom were delivered to those to whom they 
belonged, by the King's writ."* 

The question is, who were the persons to whom the 
issues belonged? It has been generally thought that 
Roger de Middleton's successor was his daughter Matilda, 
and that she was married to John de Barton of Friton in 
Rydale. As a matter of fact the manor passed after 
Roger's death to his w^idow Agnes, and it was apparently 
she who married John de Barton, and not her daughter 
Matilda. Thus we find her with her husband, John de 
Barton, and others of his relatives, at Lancaster Assizes 
in 1329, as defendants in a suit brought by Richard de 
Whitelegh and Alice his wife touching tenements in 
Middleton, from which, however, the plaintiffs withdrew.t 

Again we find her as widow of Sir John de Barton of 
Friton, knight, by deed dated at York, on Thursday, the 
feast of SS. Peter and Paul (29th June), 1335, releasing 
her dower right in lands in Friton, Holthorp, Sandhoton, 
Calthorp, Thurkelby, Scouesby, Scotton, and Scakelden, 
in county York, to John, son of John de New Malton.t 

She had already been widowed a second time before the 
nones of August, 1329 (?), when, having married a third 
time, she joined her husband, John de Malton, in a 



* Escheator s' Accounts, 16-17 Edward II., Ptf. 3, No. 26. 
t Assize Roll, No. 427, w. 3 d. 

\ Deed enrolled on the Patent Roll, 9 Edward III., w. 21 d. — Cal„ 
P-499 
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demise to John de Teford and Robert de Welwyke, 
feoffees, of the lands and tenements which the said John 
and Agnes had **in the name of the dower of the said 
Agnes, after the death of John de Barton of Fryton, in 
Holthorp," for the term of the life of the said Agnes. 
Given at Holthorp on the nones of August, a.d. 
1328 (sic).* 

By deed dated at York in 10 Edward III., and sealed 
with a lion rampant, "Agnes, who was the wife of Roger 
de Midleton," released to her daughter Matilda her right 
in a term of years in Medowcroft and other places in the 
town of Midleton.t Apparently Matilda married John 
de Ainsworth of Ainsworth. In the sixth year of the 
duchy of Henry, Duke of Lancaster (1356), John, son of 
John de Aynesworth, paid a fine to the said duke for a 
writ of assize of novel disseisin concerning tenements in 
Midelton.J By inquest taken at Manchester, 40 Edward 
IIL, it was found by the jurors that John de Ainsworth 
held upon the day on which he was outlawed for the 
death of Adam, son of Ellis Knolles, one messuage, one 
hundred acres of land, and one hundred acres of pasture, 
with the appurtenances in Ainsworth, Meddowcroft, and 
Ashworth, which lands ought to remain, after the king 
had had his year and day, to William, son of John de 
Barton of Rydall, John de Holt, senior, and Hugh, son of 
John de Holt.§ The year following this inquest, the king 
issued a writ to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, in 



• TowneUy's MS., Chetham Library. Quoting from Dodsworth's AfS., 
vol. 153, f. 94. The date appears to be incorrectly copied as appears 
from the fact that she and her second husband were defendants in a plea at 
Lancaster Assizes in 1329. Probably it should be 1329. 

i Ibid, H.H. 2.533. 

{ Duihy uf Lancaster, Chancery Roll, No. 2, section 24 (32nd Report, 

p. 336). 

§ Towfieley's MS., Chetham Library, H.H. 2,540. 
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these words: "The King, &c. Know ye that We have 
committed to our beloved and faithful John, duke of 
Lancaster, the custody of the manor of Mid del ton, being 
in our hand because John de Aynesworthe, who held the 
said manor by the law of England after the death of 
Matilda, his wife, was outlawed for the death of 
Adam fitz Elis de Knolles, extented at I2'*- by the year, 
&c., to have of Us at farm as long as it shall happen to 
remain in our custody, rendering 12'.** by the year, &c. 
Teste, 14th July, anwoxlj?*' [1367].* In 1368, the king 
revoked the former commission, and issued the following: 
** We have committed to William de Barton the custody 
of 13 messuages, 100 acres of land, 40 acres of meadow, 
and 100 acres of pasture in Medecroft, Birkhill, Asshe- 
worth, and Lynales, co. Lancaster, taken into our hand 
because John de Aynesworth, &c., was outlawed." t 
Within two years after the date of this writ, John de 
Ainsworth was pardoned, for by deed dated in the 44 
Edward IIL (1370), Sirs John Archer and Robert 
CoUeyn, chaplains (and feoffees of William de Barton 
of Rydale), gave to John de Radclifife of Chadderton, 
his heirs and assigns for the term of the life of John de 
Ayfiesworth, senior, their manor of Midleton, with all the 
appurtenances, together with the advowson of the church, 
which they had by the gift of William de Barton of 
RidalLt 

The issue of John de Barton and Agnes, widow of 
Roger de Middleton, was probably John de Barton, who 
paid forty shillings to the aid granted 20 Edward IIL 
(1346) to make the king's eldest son a knight, viz., for a 
knight's fee in Middleton, which the heir of Roger de 



•L. T. R. Memoranda Roll, No. 132, Trinity, 41 Edward III. 
ilbid. No. 133, Michaelmas. 42 Edward III. 
{ Townelty's MS., Chetham Library, H.H. 2,532. 
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Mkldleton fonneriy (i.^., in I242> held there.* Seeing^ 
that John de Barton, senior, had not married Agnes, 
widow of Roger de Middleton, in 1322^ how coakl John, 
holding in 1546, be a grandson of the said John de Barton 
and Agnes <or Matilda* as Mr. Dean shows in his 
pedigree — albeit by a dotted line* ? 



The following notes upon Mr. Dean's article may 
perhaps be asefbl in correcting some of the errors into 
which that writer has £allen : — 

Henry de MiddUton (5>, p. 163: irHIiam (j), Robert (8), 
Roger \qK and Alan \ 10 '. p. 164. Mr. Dean^ in his pedigree 
of the Middleton &mily. shows fi\-e saccessive generations 
betwieen 1240 and 12S2, the first living aboat 1240, 
the last about 127S-12S2. In view of the £ict that Alan 
of the fourth generation, p. 162. and Alan of the tenth, 
p. 164, are the same individual^ one generation may at once 
be dispensed with. The charter quoted by Mr. Dean 
firom Mamecestre. p. 12S tfiram which he cuDs Alan de 
Middleton Xo. 10), to which he attributes the date 
127S-12S2 'page 163K is a release of common of pastore 
in Manchester (except within certain specified bounds) 
firom Richard de Byron, \-ounger brother of Robert de 
Byron, junior, of Clayton, to Robert Grelley, baron of 
Manchester, who died shortly before the 20th I>^^ember, 
1230. This is easily capable of proof. Firstly. Sir 
Ralph de Hauvill. the first witness, died some years 
before 37 Henry III.:^ Sir Henr\- de Chetham held 
Cheetham in 1212. and does not occur after about 1235; 
Richard and Robert de Holton were brothers, the elder 



' Ejc^Juqmer Ljn Swbszdy, Lane.. Ptf 130. Xo. to. 
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Richard died before 1230, as proved by a statement to 
that effect in Curia Regis Roll, No. 116. Ralph de 
Moston attests a charter in the Whalley Coucher, p. 901, 
with Richard de Byron and Robert de Hulton, then 
seneschall of the Earl of Ferrers between Ribble and 
Mersey (circa 1240); a Richard, son of Adam de Ashton 
[in Makerfield], occurs in a final concord in 1256; Alan 
de Middleton has been already named as releasing his 
right in Threpfield to Stanlaw Abbey in the reign of John 
(see pedigree) ; Richard de Bracebridge occurs in a final 
concord in 1235. These details all prove that the Robert 
Grelley of the above charter was the baron of that name, 
who died before 20th December, 1230, on which day the 
sheriff was directed to take his estates into the king's 
hands.* Of William de Middleton No. 7, no evidence is 
adduced to show that he was in any way connected by 
blood with the Middleton family. He may have been 
**of Middleton," simply as a dweller there. Robert de 
Middleton No. 8, is undoubtedly Robert, son of Roger, 
the second in descent from Alexander de Mideltuna. The 
absence of the title dominus to Geoffrey de Chetham's 
name, in the charter which Mr. Dean quotes from the 
Coucher, p. 164, suggests that at the date of the charter 
quoted he was not yet a knight. He occurs as a witness 
to charters, dated 1235 and 1240, as ** dominus Galfridus 
de Chetham** (Whalley Coucher, p. 580). The commission 
to compel all tenants holding over twenty librates of land 
by military service to come up for knighthood, was issued 
about 1245. Robert de Middleton died before 1242. The 
date of another charter quoted by Mr. Dean from the 
Whalley Coucher, p. 759, with reference to Roger de 
Middleton No. 9, must be placed after 1235, for the very 



• Fine Roll, 15 Henry III., m. 8. 
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reason that Geoffrey de Chatham is here styled dominus. 
Mr. Dean, failing to notice the addition of the title in 
this instance, finds a reason for placing the date 
before 1259, which is correct, but not for the reason 
stated. The Roger referred to is either Roger II. 
or Roger III. of the annexed pedigree. And here it may 
be stated that the only doubt as to the descents given in 
this j)edigree, is with reference to the two Rogers living 
1242 to 1306 circa. No actual evidence has been found 
to show that three Rogers possessed the manor and 
estates successively, but a careful examination of the 
evidences at present available tends to the belief that 
Roger de Middleton IL, who succeeded in 1241-2, was 
the father of Roger III., who held the manor from about 
1275 to 1306. 

The Montbegon familyy p. 131, et seq. Amabil, elder 
daughter and co-heir of Adam fitz Swain, married, ;irs//y, 
Alexander de Crevequeur, and had issue a daughter, who 
married Walter de Nevill, father of Alexander ; secondly, 

William de Nevill, who held a moiety of Kaskenmoor )\ 

(Oldham and Crompton) at his death, before 1212, and 
had issue Sarra, who married, firstly, Thomas de Burgh ; 
secondly, Simon fitz Walter, of Daventry. Matilda, the 
younger daughter, married, firstly, Adam de Montbegon, 
son and heir of Roger, and had issue, Roger, who died s.p. ; 
Clemence, who married Sir Eudo de Longvilers, a quo 
Longvilers and Nevill, of Hornby; Mabel, who married 
Geoffrey de Nevill, and died s. p. (see Cockersand Chartu- 
lary, Lancashire Final Concords, Fine Rolls, Registers of 
Monkbretton, Wetherhal, &c.) ; secondly, John Malherbe, by 
whom she had issue John Malherbe, to whom his half- 
brother, Roger de Montbegon, gave ten teamlands in 
Croston cum ntembris, co. Lancaster. 
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Gilbert de Notion and Edith de Barton^ p. 147. The 
marriage of William, son of Gilbert, and Cecily, daughter 
of Edith, has been fully treated of in a note to Lancashire 
Final Concord, No. 93, 26 Henry III. {Record Society, 
vol. xxxix., p. 88). The following additional information, 
however, correcting an erroneous statement on page 89 
note, line 32 of this reference, as to the marriage of Gilbert 
de Notton, may be of interest: Gilbert de Notton, seneschal 
of the constable of Chester, by his second wife Edith, 
lady of Barton in her own right, daughter of Matthew 
de Barton, whom he married shortly before 1203, had no 
issue; but the said Edith by her first husband, whose 
name has not been preserved, had issue a son John, who 
died young and unmarried, and a daughter Cecily, her 
heir, of whom presently. Gilbert de Notton (2), eldest son 
of Gilbert, the seneschal, married Margery, daughter of 
Hugh de Eland of Eland and Rochdale, who gave the 
said Gilbert in frank marriage with his daughter, certain 
lands in Naden in Spotland {Whalley Coucher, p. 640). 
The said Gilbert also purchased from Robert de Mitton 
certain lands which had been bestowed upon Jordan de 
Mitton (the said Robert's grandfather) early in the reign 
of Henry- H., by Hugh de Eland in frank marriage with 
his daughter Wymark, viz., two oxgangs of land in 
Wardleworth, and two oxgangs in Heley {Whalley Concher, 
pp. 623, 627). This land afterwards became the nucleus 
of the Byron estates in the lordship of Rochdale. Gilbert 
de Notton, jun., by his said wife had issue a son, Roger, who 
succeeded to his father's Yorkshire estates in Silkstone, 
Farnley Tias, and Woodsome, of which the former estate 
passed by the marriage of his daughter and heir Christiana, 
to William Heron, and so to the family of John, Lord 
Darcy (Hunter's Deanery of Doncaster, passim). Having 
released his estates in Farnley and Woodsome, co. York, 
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and in Rochdale, co. Lancaster, to Baldwin le Tyas or Tyes 
(Teutonicus), who had married his mother, he died in 1241 
(Yorks. Arch. Journal, vol. vii., pp. 131, 132 «. ; Black Book 
of Clayton, Towneley's MS.; Fine Roll, 25 Henry III., 
m. 14). Joan, daughter of the said Baldwin le Tyas, 
married, firstly, Sir Robert de Hoyland, Knt., of High 
Hoyland, in the Wapentake of Staincross, co. York, to 
whom her father conveyed in frank marriage with his 
said daughter Joan, all his lands in Rochdale, viz., 
in Butterworth, Clegg, Gartside, Ogden, Hollingworth, 
and Haugh (Black Book of Clayton, No. 71; Hunter's 
Deanery of Doncaster, vol. ii., p. 263) ; and, secofidly. 
Sir John de Byron, Knt., of Clayton, in Salfordshire. 
William de Notion, second son of Gilbert the seneschal, 
married Cecily, daughter and heir of Edith, lady of 
Barton, and stepdaughter of his said father. She 
probably died young, having had issue two sons, Gilbert, 
her heir, and Matthew. William de Notton is named in 
the inquest of co. Lancaster, taken in 1212, as lord of 
Breightmet, which estate probably descended to his 
younger son Matthew, whose heir I suppose to have 
been Avina, who married Sir William de Samlesbury 
and Harwood, to whose daughters and co-heirs the estate 
descended (Lancashire Final Concords, p. 130 «.). He is 
definitely described as the husband of the daughter of 
Edith de Barton in her grant of the moiety of Cadishead 
to Stanlaw Abbey, which she made ** with the assent and 
good will of my husband Sir Gilbert de Notton, for the 
health of our souls and for the health of John de Barton 
my son, and for the health of my daughter, to wit the 
wife of William de Notton" (Whalley Coucher, p. 54). 
Edith de Barton, her husband, Gilbert the seneschal, and 
his son William de Notton, all died before the i6th 
October, 1220, at which date the heir was under age 



The followinj:;^ pedigree will explain the descent of the 
family as proved by the evidences quoted above : — 



Alkxandrr i)k Mideltuna, lord of Middlcton.— 
ttmp. Henry II. j 



King John's reign 



KooKK DK MiDDLKTON I. hcld onc knight's fee in Middleton (Ainsworth, = Avice, a widow in 
Filsworth, Birtic, and Thurnhnm) of Roger de Montbegon, in the year the latter part of 
I2I2 {Testa (It iWriV/. ii., f. 824). By nnc levied at Lancaster, 30th 
October. 1202, he acknowledged tlie advowson of the church of Kad- { 
clitfe to be the right of William de Kadcliffc (Final Concords. 4 John, 
No. 5). He released to Stanlaw Abbey his right in land called 
ThrepfieKl, between Marland and Thornton, respecting which he 
had been suing Alan de Marland, formerly lord of Marland, bc-forc the i 
justices of the King's Court (^WhaUev Couchir, p. 619). 

I 



RoHRRT DE Middleton, son and heir of Roger, witnessed his: 
voungcr brother's release of Threpfield to Stanlaw Abbey 
in his father's lifetime (Whalley Coucher, p. 620). Made an 
agreement with Geoffrey de Chetham toucnmg the manor of 
Cneetham, which Geoffrey hcld of Robert by the yearly 
service of 13s. 4d. (Final Concords, 19 Henry III.. No. 34, and 
ao Henrv ill., No. 63). He died between November, 1241, 
and the levying of the Gascon Scutage, in 1242. 



Alan, younger son 
of Roger, living 
c. 121 1 to c 1230. 



RoGKK. son of Robert dc Middleton. II.. held one knight's fee in Middleton of= 
the fee of the heir of the Earl of Lincoln, in 1242 {Testa de Nevill, ii., f. 791). l 
He had a suit, in 1243 and 1246, with Geoflrcy de Middleton respecting l.tnds 
in Middleton. Pilsworth, Thurnham, Ainsworth, and Birtle (Curia Regis . 
Roll, No. 130, m. 12.) \ 



Roger dk Miudlrton III. was mesne lord of Cheetham in 1282. 
knight's fee in Middleton in 1302. 



He hcld one= 



KouKR DE MiDDLKTON IV., SOD and heir= 
of Roger, held Middleton in 1311. In 
16 Kdward II. he held this fee jointly 
with his wife, to them and their heirs 
in tail {Final Concords, 3 Kdward IL, 
No. 17). Died in 16 Edward II. Inq. 
p. M., taken at Middleton. 13th Sep- 
tember. 1322 (Escacta, 16 Edward II., 
No. 49). 



Agnes (Final Concords, 
7 Edward IL, No. 54, 
and 10 Edward II. , 
No. 77). 

Agnes = 2ndly (?), Sir 
John de Barton, of 
Fryton in Ryedale, 
Knt. 

Agnes =3rdly (}), John 
de Mai ton. 



Roliert. son of 
Roger, grantefl 
lands in Mid- 
dleton. 24 Ed- 
ward I. (1 2961, 
to his father, 
(?) of Great 
Lever. 



John, presented 
by his father, 
in 1297. to ther 
rectory of Mid- 
dleton {Lich- 
field Renisten). 



Matilda, aged s John pk Ains- Ellen. Alice. Margaret. Margery, 

eighteen in worth, senr. aged twenty aged sixteen aged twelve aged nine 

16 Edward IL, in 16 in 16 in 16 in 16 

died before Edward II. Edward 1 1. Edward II. Edward II. 
1367. 



Joan, 
died before 

Edward 11. 
%.p. 
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and in ward of Robert Grelley {Close Roily 4 Henry III., 
m. I d.). Gilbert de Barton succeeded to his grandmother's 
estates upon attaining his majority shortly before the 26th 
January, 1222, that being the date of the mandate to 
the Sheriff of Lancaster to give to "Gilbert grandson 
and heir of Edith de Barton" livery of thirty-two ox- 
gangs of land with the appurtenances in Barton [cum 
membris] which he ought to hold of the king in socage, 
and for which he had fined for his relief by ten marks 
and had done homage (Fine Roll, 6 Henry III., m. 7). 
He held the remainder of his estates in Barton cunt 
membris by military service of Robert Grelley, lord of 
Manchester. 

Tenentes Ducis LancastricBy p. 166. It may be well to 
state here that the ** Birch Feodary," so-called, printed in 
Gregson's Portfolio of Fragments, contains a confused 
selection of entries from (i) the hiquisitio Comitatus 
Lancastrice made in 1212, (2) an extent of the county 
made in 1322, (3) an account of payments to the Aid 
granted in 1346, to make Edward, the Black Prince, a 
knight, and lastly (4) from an extent of the lands of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, made after his death in the 
the year 1361. It is therefore needful to use this so-called 
Feodary with considerable discretion. This is obvious 
from the confusion of dates and ages to be found on 
pages 166-7 of Mr. Dean's paper. 





THE OWEN MSS. 

(In the Free Reference Library, Manchester). 

by ernest axon. 

THE Owen MSS., now by purchase the property of 
the Manchester Free Libraries Committee, are 
the work of Mr. John Owen, honorary member of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. In one 
of his novels Sir Walter Scott describes an old man, 
nicknamed ** Old Mortality,'* whose days were spent in 
renovating the tombstones of the Scottish Covenanters, 
thus preserving them from the ravages of time. Mr. 
John Owen has also been called ** Old Mortality," but, 
instead of following exactly in the footsteps of his proto- 
type, he has devoted himself to the equally pious and 
more useful labour of transcribing the inscriptions from 
the perishable stone to paper. The name of ** Old 
Mortality,*' as applied to Mr. Owen, would appear to 
have originated with the late Canon Raines, who at a 
meeting of the Chetham Society, in 1870, said that '*As 
regarded Manchester they had a veritable 'Old Mortality' 
amongst them in the person of Mr. John Owen." At the 
same meeting Mr. Crossley pointed out that Mr. Owen 
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was an "Old Mortality" with an important difference. 
Rethought "Canon Raines scarcely did Mr. Owen justice 
in comparing him to * Old Mortality.' The labours of 
*01d Mortality' were rather of a sectarian and exclusive 
kind. Mr. Owen, on the contrary, took an enlarged view 
of matters. He did not require to know, when he took 
an inscription, whether a man was a Calvinist or an 
Armenian. He copied and transcribed irrespective of 
such considerations." 

That it was not mere curiosity or genealogical fervour 
which animated Mr. Owen many passages in the MSS. 
show. For example, in the course of a description of the 
church of St. Michael's Isle, near Castletown, Isle of 
Man, he writes: "The only inscribed stone is one to a 
Manchester man, lying under the shelter of the north 
wall. When I was here some twenty years ago the stone 
was entire, but to-day I found it smashed up and lying in 
fragments. How vile must be the mind that could thus 
wantonly violate the last resting-place of the dead, a 
place sanctified and rendered holy by the thoughts and 
feelings of generations of people who here have buried 
their nearest and dearest relatives, and looked forward to 
the time when they should be themselves laid by their 
sides to rest undisturbed as long as the world should 
endure. At the period before mentioned there were 
fragments of a gravestone to the memory of a Mr. Moore, 
of Langness, but to-day I could find only one fragment. 
I piously arranged the stones in their proper order, and, 
pronouncing a parting benediction, 'Pax vobis,' I left him 
to sleep on in his lonely island grave, where the rush of 
the storm and the roar of the tempest-tost waves would 
be his lullaby." 

Mr. John Owen was born at Holton-le-Moors on the 
26th of May, 1815, so that he is now in his eighty-fifth 

E 
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year. He came to Manchester, by canal packet, two 
years later, and his whole life has been spent within easy 
reach of the city. It must have been more than half a 
century since it occurred to him, when looking at the 
worn stones in the old churchyard, that it was a pity that 
these memorials should be lost, and that the memory of 
the people buried under them should fade. The thought 
impressed itself on his mind, and he resolved to under- 
take the task of rescuing from oblivion the names of the 
men and women who in their day and in varying degree 
helped to make Manchester. He, therefore, devoted his 
spare time to the work of copying the inscriptions in the 
Collegiate Church and churchyard. By the time this 
labour of love had been accomplished, the work of 
copying inscriptions and transcribing registers, to most 
of us so dreary and uninteresting, had become the chief 
interest of his life. In his holidays and later, when freed 
from the trammels of business, Mr. Owen extended his 
operations. Not in Manchester only, but in the whole of 
South-east Lancashire and the adjoining parts of Cheshire 
and Yorkshire did our **01d Mortality*' follow his hobby. 
And the result is that here in the Owen collection he has 
reared a monument by which he will long be remembered, 
a monument such as few antiquaries have left behind 
them. 

Thanks to the perennial courtesy of Mr. Owen his 
MSS. have long been known by repute to local anti- 
quaries, most of whom have, at one time or other, been 
indebted to him for information which could not be 
obtained from any other source, but few of them can have 
a good idea of the richness and value of the Owen MSS. 

Before this Society, at any rate, it is unnecessary to 
dilate on the value of the genealogical and antiquarian 
matter which forms the contents of the Owen MSS., so 
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I will, without further delay, endeavour to describe the 
collection. 

The Owen MSS. consist of eighty volumes, all except 
one being either in folio or quarto, most of them indeed 
being ordinary commercial account books and ledgers. 
In these volumes Mr. Owen has drawn or written in a 
particularly neat hand material for history which may be 
roughly grouped under five heads: (i) Monumental 
inscriptions, (2) parish registers, (3) genealogical memo- 
randa, (4) architecture and archaeology, (5) miscellaneous 
historical notes. The arrangement of the various items 
is exactly what we might expect in a work which has 
been in progress for fifty or sixty years. It is neither 
chronological, geographical, or by subjects, and there are 
occasional repetitions. An index or calendar, which 
has been prepared, will, however, obviate any great 
inconvenience to students who may be using the volumes. 

The most important of the sections into which the 
collections fall is that of monumental inscriptions. The 
inscriptions in graveyards near Manchester are given in 
full, the whole inscription on each grave being transcribed, 
excepting in some cases, where the words **In memory 
of*' and similar phrases are contracted or omitted. Most 
of the inscriptions in the interior of the Collegiate Church 
are given in reduced facsimile, and so are many curious 
ones in less famous burial places. In the case of church- 
yards at a distance from Manchester, say, in North Wales 
or the Isle of Man, Mr. Owen gives only a selection of 
the inscriptions, usually those relating to Manchester 
people. Clergymen and ministers, clockmakers, and 
schoolmasters were evidently of special interest to Mr. 
Owen, and inscriptions and entries in registers relating to 
them appear to have invariably been copied. 

The second section, parish registers, is almost as 
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important as that devoted to the monumental inscrip- 
tions. The registers of Manchester, Bolton, Warrington, 
and Flixton, and also those of a few smaller parishes 
or chapelries, are each transcribed for a considerable 
number of years, some of them being supplied with 
indexes. There are also voluminous extracts from the 
registers of many other parishes, the selection being 
made with a view to illustrating the family history of the 
Manchester district. 

The third section, genealogical memoranda, is very 
varied in its nature. Certain local families are dealt with 
in great detail, in many cases every entry relating to the 
family being transcribed from the registers of Manchester 
and the surrounding parishes. These extracts are in 
some cases very exhaustive. Of the Hulme family, for 
instance, there are over two thousand entries, and of the 
Hradshaws nearly one thousand five hundred. 

These elaborate collections of genealogical data will be 
a boon to the genealogist who wishes to give an 
appearance of exhaustive research at a minimum of 
trouble. Then there are several volumes, each indexed, 
containing the marriages and deaths advertised in the 
various Manchester and Stockport papers from about 
1740 to 1870, extracts of wills, and other documents. 

In the section of architecture and archaeology there is 
much interesting and valuable matter. It has been Mr. 
Owen's custom to give a minute description of each 
church he has visited. As many of the churches he has 
described have since been restored, and as some of them 
were at the time of his visit in process of rebuilding or 
restoration, his descriptions are of great interest, and 
may take rank with Sir Stephen Glynne's Church 
Notes, which several antiquarian societies have thought 
worthy of publication. Besides Lancashire and Cheshire 
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ones, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Welsh, and Manx 
churches are described. As a specimen of these church 
notes, I may be allowed to quote the description of 
Chadkirk. This is not by any means one of the most 
elaborate notes, but it shows the many points which Mr. 
Owen, with his practised eye, could discern in a building 
which to the average man looks very like a picturesque 
barn. 

This is the description, dated August, 1872; — 

Chadkirk Chapel consists of nave and chancel, with wooden belfry at 
the west end, also a dormer window to light the gallery. The south wall 
of nave and chancel is stone of modern construction. Gable and 
north side of chancel is timber built. East window round-headed, with 
wooden mullions running straight to the head and having a sort of 
ogee moulding filleted. The north side of nave is of rough masonry and 
may be ancient ; it is supported by a tremendous buttress of masonry at 
least ten feet in breadth, and, as the courses are bedded diagonally or 
sloping to the wall, the pressure threatens at some day to push the wall 
inwards. There are here two scjuare-headed windows of three lights. 
Under one appear the straight joists of a doorway now built up ; this 
must have existed previous to the window above it, as the window is 
brought below what must have been the head of the doorway. Possibly 
the windows may originally have been small and afterwards enlarged. 
There is another window westerly which lights what may be called the 
vestry, and another above it lighting the loft or singers' gallery. 

On entering the south door 1 found the west end boarded off from the 
nave by a partition on the right. Opposite the door stood the font, of the 
style of the middle or early part of last century. The north side of this 
portion of the chapel was boarded off evidently for a vestry, with an inner 
chamber used as a lumber room. The vestry is lighted by a square 
window originally of three lights, but one is built up. On the left of the 
entrance is a flight of stairs conducting to the loft. There are several 
gravestones visible as you enter. The nave has an aisle down the middle, 
with eleven pews on each side ; the pews are not all alike, several of them 
may be considered as double. There is an old rusty stove on the left 
near the pulpit. A row of gravestones extends along the aisle into the 
chancel, and there are a number of brass and other tablets hanging to or 
affixed to the walls. Chancel is divided from the nave by a cornice 
supported by a couple of pilasters, and on the cornice is painted : — 

" This chapel was raised out of its ruins 1747 
Repaired beautified & the loft erected 1761 
Again repaired & beautified i860." 
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Above are tablets with the Belief and Lord's Prayer, with the sacred 
monogram between them. The chancel is raised one step and the com- 
munion another. Viewed externally the sooth wall appears to have been 
built up so as to inclose the ancient timberwork. Inside I found the 
timbers had been removed with the exception of the wall-plate and the 
brace connecting it with the corner post. 

On examining the exterior of the north wall of the chancel I found an 
original window of two lights, the muUions having the same moulding 
as those in the east window ; it is plastered up. and there is evidence of 
another window having been opened, one of the upright timbers having 
been taken out and the horizontal beam cut through to lengthen the 
window; this is also plastered up. The timbers rest on a basement of 
rough ashlar work. The pews, Ac. are of deal, and with the boarded 
floors are fast hastening to decay. The gravestones are also sinking with 
the settlement of the soil. The roof timbers seem to be in good condition, 
but the roofvof heavy grey slates is becoming dilapidated. 

And then he gives copies of the inscriptions. 

Old houses are similarly described. A word must be 
said of the illustrations. Mr. Owen does not claim to 
be an artist, but he is a careful draughtsman, and his deft 
pencil has preserved the outward form and semblance of 
many a quaint house, ancient cross, sculptured gravestone, 
and interesting architectural detail. These sketches 
add materially to the value of the Owen MSS. The 
historical notes, not coming under any of the preceding 
heads, are too numerous and miscellaneous to specify 
here. 

Having given a general idea of the character of the 
contents of the Owen MSS., I will attempt to show 
topographically the extent of the information which Mr. 
Owen has gathered together. 

The material illustrating the history of Manchester 
is naturally most extensive. First and foremost is the 
collection of the monumental inscriptions both inside 
and outside of our old Collegiate Church. They occupy 
several volumes, and very many of the inscriptions, there 
are about two thousand in all, are beautifully drawn in 
reduced facsimile. Mr. Owen has not been content with 
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copying visible inscriptions, he has copied invisible ones 
as well. He found out that stonemasons were very 
economical, and that by the simple process of turning an 
old stone over they had a new one ready to their hand. 
Whenever possible Mr. Owen looked on both sides of the 
stone and copied both inscriptions. Looking below the 
surface in this manner brought to light many facts which 
might otherwise have been lost. One of these gravestones 
had inscriptions on the top to the memory of Josiah 
Newby and his family from 1724 to 1762, and underneath 
inscriptions to the memory of a previous generation of 
the Newby family from 1687 to 1716. In all cases where 
Mr. Owen had reason to suppose that a new stone had 
been substituted for an old one he records the fact. In 
the Foundations of Manchester is quoted a non-armorial 
inscription to members of the family of Tipping (with an 
**i**). The place of this is occupied by a newer memorial 
of the same family, but the name has become Typping 
(with a **y'*), and there is a coat-of-arms. Mr. Owen 
also went into the vaults and copied the inscriptions on 
the coffin plates. That there are moments of excitement 
even in an antiquary's life is shown in a gruesome story 
which Mr. Owen tells. He had been anxious to get into 
a vault which had been discovered during the restoration 
of the Cathedral, and had failed to get permission from 
the powers that be. Nothing daunted, he had corrupted 
some underling, and obtained what he wished. When 
the exploration took place it was the dead of night, 
somewhere about the witching hour. Mr. Owen had to 
scramble through a small opening, and then drop some 
feet. This he did, the drop knocked his light out, his 
feet were hampered by bones and coffins, and for a few 
minutes he was in a position which to most of us would 
have been somewhat alarming. In addition to turning 
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tombstones and searching vaults, Mr. Owen kept an eye 
on all alterations in the Cathedral fabric, and thus 
obtained inscriptions from stones which had become 
part of it, and he also obtained some inscriptions from 
stones found in building operations in the locality 
of the Cathedral. Mr. Owen has added to the value 
of these transcripts of the Cathedral inscriptions by 
annotating them with extracts from the registers and 
other sources. It is certain that so complete a col- 
lection of the Collegiate Church inscriptions could not 
be made now. Many of the inscriptions were only 
accessible during the restoration of the Cathedral, 
and, of course, the whole of those in the yard are now 
covered up. 

Ranking in importance with the copies of inscriptions 
is the transcript of the voluminous registers of the parish 
church of Manchester. The transcripts begin, as does the 
original register, in 1573. The baptisms are continued to 
i753« the weddings to 1804, and the burials to 1801. 
They occupy twenty volumes and are complete transcripts 
of the originals. Annual indexes in rough alphabetical 
order make them comparatively easy of reference. This 
method of indexing is not quite as convenient as a 
lexicographical index to the whole transcript would be, 
but it is an undoubted improvement on no index at all. 
The Manchester registers are so extensive that it is an 
appalling task to find what is wanted even when the 
approximate date is known. By this transcript and 
index the time devoted to a search is abridged from hours 
to minutes. A valuable supplement to the registers is an 
alphabetical transcript of the sexton's book of burials for 
fifty or sixty years of the last century. This gives ages 
and causes of death, information not given elsewhere, and 
a skilled statistician might be able to obtain from it 
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valuable vital statistics. Unfortunately, the sexton has 
been very vague as to the cause of many of the deaths. 
In letter *'B/' for instance, there are one thousand two 
hundred burials recorded. An analysis of the first 
hundred of these, apparently fairly representative, shows 
that no less than forty-three died of weakness, fourteen 
died of old age, thirteen of fever, seven each of asthma 
and in childbed, six of dropsy, and one each of gout, 
rheumatism, smallpox, surfeit, diabetes, apoplexy, fits, 
gripes, and drowning. It is curious that of the five 
deaths from smallpox amongst the one thousand two 
hundred deaths in letter **B'' four should have been of 
soldiers. Included in the collection are abstracts of six 
hundred and eighteen leases from the warden and fellows 
of the Collegiate Church. These throw considerable 
light on local history. 

During the '50's and *6o's Mr. Owen would appear to 
have been in almost daily attendance at the Cathedral, 
which was then undergoing what seems to have been a 
very drastic restoration. He kept a diary of occurrences, 
a few extracts from which will perhaps prove of interest. 
He says, under date — 

1859, Oct. 7. The old altar tomb, which stood about thirty-five feet 
north of the new door, in the Derby Chapel, was knocked down, and the 
stones tumbled into the excavation close by. This act of vandalism was 
perpetrated by Mr. Ormerod, whom one would have thought should have 
known better. 

1859, Oct. 14. The east window of the chancel over the Lady Chapel is 
taken out ; it was sold to a Mr. Leigh, of Fallowfield. He wanted to buy the 
Ducie window, but hesitating about it, someone else snapt at it. He 
resolved to make sure of this one, and purchased it before it was taken 
out. 

1864, March 24. The workmen are now employed in chipping off the 
mouldings of the roof timbers of the north aisle of the chancel and nailing 
slab mouldings of pitch pine over them, a proceeding which I think is 
very objectionable, and one would have thought that such practices had 
disappeared in this our day. About the middle of the cornice on the 
north side of the aisle we found the date 1636. 
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There are other evidences in this diary that the vandals 
were abroad in Manchester at that time. 

Although the Collegiate Church was evidently the first 
love of Mr. Owen, he did not neglect the other churches 
and chapels in the city and the adjoining borough. The 
collection includes the inscriptions at St. John's, over 
two thousand in number; St. Ann's, over five hundred; 
St. Mary's, nearly a thousand ; St. George's, Cross Street 
Chapel, and indeed those of practically every church and 
chapel yard in Manchester and Salford. At a low 
estimate, the total number of Manchester and Salford 
inscriptions must be well over ten thousand, and although 
many of them are of modern date they will increase in 
value as the years go on. Even now many of the yards 
are turned into playgrounds and parks, and although 
official copies of the inscriptions have in some instances 
been made they are not easily accessible. The inscrip- 
tions, I may say, have been well indexed by Mr. Owen. 
Amongst the miscellaneous items relating to Manchester 
are transcripts of overseers' accounts for Hulme, Chorlton, 
and Manchester; the elaborate collections relating to 
special families, to which I have already referred ; copious 
extracts from local newspapers; extensive notes on Man- 
chester physicians, surgeons, dentists, and chemists, and 
transcripts of the registers of Christ Church, Hulme. 
Mention must also be made of the drawings and descrip- 
tions of old houses in Long Millgate, Woolman's Court, 
Middleton Court, and elsewhere. 

The parish of Flixton has come in for a considerable 
share of attention from Mr. Owen, perhaps because it 
was the home of his ancestors. The collection includes 
a transcript of the Flixton parish registers from 1571 to 
1752, lists of briefs, a description of the church, copies 
of all the monumental inscriptions in the church and 
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churchyard, notices of local families, prominent among 
them being Yates's and Owen's, and numerous smaller 
items. 

Stockport, where Mr. Owen lived for many years, is 
very exhaustively treated. Extensive abstracts from the 
parish registers; extracts from the local papers of events, 
marriages, and deaths throughout the whole of the 
extensive parish ; descriptions of buildings, and copies of 
all the inscriptions in the building and yard of the parish 
church, the Heaton Norris churches, the various 
dissenting chapels, and the borough cemetery. The old 
chapelries (now separate parishes) in Stockport parish 
have not been neglected, for in most cases their churches 
are described, the inscriptions copied, and very fre- 
quently specimens of architecture, both ecclesiastical and 
domestic, depicted. As an example I may quote the case 
of the small village of Romiley, otherwise Chadkirk, near 
Stockport. The collection includes the description of 
the old chapel, which I have already quoted, the whole 
of the inscriptions, and many isolated items, one of them 
being a sketch of a now demolished house in Hole House 
Fold. As far as I can find, this is the only drawing in 
existence of a curious specimen of domestic architecture. 
Doubtless, other instances could be found where the only 
record of a fact, genealogical or architectural, is in the 
Owen MSS. All the portions of Cheshire bordering on 
South-east Lancashire are represented in the collection. 
Of Northenden there are copies of all the inscriptions and 
extensive antiquarian notes. Of Bowdon the whole of 
the inscriptions in the parish church and churchyard to 
the number of one thousand six hundred and eighty are 
transcribed, and the same may be said of Rostherne, 
Mobberley, Cheadle, and many other parishes. 

Returning to Lancashire, we find Stretford very 
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exhaustively treated. A large number of old houses are 
drawn, the registers and inscriptions copied, and in one 
volume there is a perfect mine of miscellaneous infor- 
mation for the local antiquary. It is entitled *'A walk 
to Stretford, with information by the way." The 
information ranges from descriptions of crosses down to 
reminiscences of '* Ginger Bread Murray." A similar 
volume describes a walk to Chorlton-cum-Hardy. The 
journey begins at Brooks's Bar, and, as the earnest 
explorer proceeds on the way, Mr. Owen gives him 
information, both solid and gossipy, about Plant's Moss, 
WoodalPs Moss, the Barber family, divine service in an 
outbuilding, old Mrs. Kenyon, Marslache, George Fletcher 
the tanner, Sam Mendel's lodge, the Flash Field, Redgate 
Farm, Charles Renshaw and his horse, Beswicks of **The 
Ash," Cheshire the clerk, the '* Glass House," Rough- 
leache, an old workhouse, Grestys and the Paradise 
Room, bowling green, Baguley House, *' Hors^ and 
Jockey," recruiting party and bull bait, proclamation of 
peace in 1815, Methodist chapel and graveyard, the 
Painter family, Sprink Mill, yew tree and house, Hobson 
Hall, the murder of Dakin, and the " Doghouse." 
Extracts from the registers, copies of the inscriptions, 
and sketches of old houses complete the volume. 

Of Warrington, there is an indexed copy of the first 
volume of the parish register, extending from 1591 to 
1625, with extracts from later registers; of Bolton, where 
Mr. Owen was born, there are a transcript of the older 
registers and copies of over three thousand inscriptions 
from the parish church and churchyard, besides those at 
Bank Street Unitarian Chapel ; of Eccles, there are 
extracts from the registers, notes of local families, and 
some inscriptions; of Middleton, there are some hundreds 
of inscriptions and extracts from registers ; the same of 
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Prestwich and of Ashton-under-Lyne, there are copies 
of the inscriptions in most of the churchyards, and 
extracts from the registers. 

The bulk of the Owen MSS. refers to South-east Lan- 
cashire and East Cheshire, but they are not exclusively 
of local interest. On occasions, Mr. Owen has travelled 
far afield. In the '50's he was in the Isle of Man on 
several occasions, and the diary of his observations on 
these trips is interesting reading, descriptions of churches, 
drawings of antiquities, and copies of inscriptions being 
interspersed with personal matters. Shropshire, North 
Wales, and Yorkshire were also visited, many churches 
described, and selected inscriptions copied. The Peak 
district received from Mr. Owen almost as much attention 
as the adjoining parts of Cheshire; in several churchyards 
the whole of their inscriptions were copied, and from the 
Chapel-en-le-Frith and other registers copious extracts 
have been made. 

Among the Owen MSS. but not really of them are two 
volumes, one containing some correspondence with 
Timothy Falvey, an anti-corn law lecturer, whose 
acquaintance Mr. Owen made about 1832; the other 
being an original MS. of the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth century, containing the 
receipts and expenditure of Richard Syddal as adminis- 
trator of the estate of John Browne, of Bramhall. Mr. 
Syddal was a most conscientious administrator, and 
never spent a penny on his wards without recording it in 
his accounts. The result is that the volume is full of 
interest for students of customs and of prices. The 
expenditure on servants, travelling, girl's clothing, sugar- 
candy, food, education, gingerbread, musical instruments, 
pocket-money, pins, powder, hairdressing, medicine, and 
indeed of everything that a family of girls could require 
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is carefully noted. This volume contains material for a 
very interesting paper. 

Taken as a whole the Owen collection is unrivalled 
as a mine of local history, and need not fear comparison 
even with the Raines MSS. As Mr. Crossley pointed 
out, its value consists largely in its catholicity. Unlike 
many genealogical and archaeological collections, it is 
not confined to the great families and great churches 
and mansions, but deals with the ordinary families and 
the domestic dwellings, and as a result no local antiquary, 
especially if he is a genealogist, can afford to neglect it. 
The members of this Society and all others who are 
interested in local history ought to feel grateful to Mr. 
Owen for his extraordinary perseverance and patience, 
and also to the Free Libraries Committee for having 
acquired the collection for the public use. 

Before I close I should like to remind you of the great 
wealth in the department of local history of the City 
Reference Library. Almost every printed document that 
throws any light on local history is in the library, and, 
besides the Owen MSS., the library has other important 
MS. documents and transcripts. To mention only a 
few, there are a number of original deeds of the fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries, transcripts of the registers of St. 
Ann's and St. Mary's, and of Stockport parish church, a 
long series of Newton Heath rate books, a most interesting 
legal document detailing the stock, machinery, and capital 
of a firm of cotton manufacturers early this century ; 
a volume of Manchester sessions proceedings in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the accounts of 
the fund raised for the support of the volunteers in 1803, 
the original agreement for the half-holiday movement, 
and several collections of MSS., such as the Jesse Lee, 
the Hibbert-Ware, and the Burton, all of which are of 
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value to the historical student. Most of these MS. 
documents have been added to the library during 
the last twenty years, and many of them are gifts. 
It is to be hoped that other possessors of documents 
will follow the good example set by Mrs. Hibbert-Ware 
and others, and deposit them in the Reference Library, 
They would there be available for the use of all, and that 
not only in the middle of the day, but also in the evening, 
the only time when the amateur historian can really 
consult them. 





THE MANCHESTER SANCTUARY. 

BY WILLIAM HARRISON. 

IN recalling attention to the fact that Manchester was 
once for a brief period distinguished as a place of 
sanctuary, it may be well at the outset to set forth the 
nature of the privilege and its incidents. 

From very early times the Church claimed the right to 
afford a temporary refuge to criminals fleeing from the 
avenging hands of those whom they had injured, and the 
right was explicitly allowed by the civil power. So early 
as the reign of Ina, king of the West Saxons in the seventh 
centur}', a law was made that if anyone guilty of death 
fled to a church his life should be spared, but he should 
make the legal compensation. If his offence was of a 
nature only punishable with scourging, that should be 
forgiven him. At a later period, under Alfred, it was 
ordained that if anyone, for whatever crime, sought any 
of the **mynster-hams" or other churches worthy of 
reverence, he should be allowed three days to protect 
himself, unless he could in the meantime make his peace. 
A heavy penalty was imposed on anyone who, during that 
period, should harm him by blow or by bond or wound 
him. Probably the original object of these provisions 
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was merely delay in order that passions might cool and 
an opportunity be given for compensation according to 
the scale which Anglo-Saxon law provided. 

Under the influence of Norman ideas after the Conquest 
the law was varied, and to it was added the principle of 
abjuration of the realm. According to this law, as it 
stood down to the time of Henry VIII., a person accused 
of crime who fled to a church or churchyard and within 
forty days after went in sackcloth before the coroner and 
confessed himself guilty, declaring all the particular 
circumstances of the offence, could take the oath that he 
abjured the realm and would depart from thence forth- 
with at the port which should be assigned him and would 
never return without leave from the king. He was then 
to go with a cross in his hand with all convenient speed 
to the port assigned and embark. His blood was 
attainted and he forfeited all his goods and chattels, but 
the kingdom was rid of him. 

The privilege being that of the Church, it is not 
surprising to find that it did not extend to offences 
against the Church, hence it was no protection to a 
person accused of sacrilege. 

During the Middle Ages, and especially during the 
Wars of the Roses, we find frequent examples of the 
right being exercised. And it was not the least of the 
ser\'ices of the Church in aid of civilisation in those 
unquiet times that she was able to shield a fugitive whose 
only crime was that he was obnoxious to one or the 
other faction. One of our national paintings represents 
even the king, Edward IV., kept at arm's length at the 
doors of the church by the outstretched arms of the priest. 
Another picture in the National Gallery shows the widow 
of the same king in sanctuary at Westminster with her 
younger son, resisting the entreaties of Cardinal Bourchier 

F 
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to voluntarily yield him up* The cardinal may persuade, 
but he may not compel. 

If she be obdurate 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary ! Not for all this land 
Would I be guilty of so great a sin. 

Richard III., iii. i. 

But the temptation to a king or his ministers to evade 
the privilege by specious reasoning was great. Thus 
Buckingham on Richard's behalf urges the cardinal to 
seize the infant prince on grounds like these: — 

You break not sanctuary in seizing him. 

The benefit thereof is always granted 

To those whose dealings have deserv'd the place, 

And those who have the wit to claim the place. 

This prince hath neither claim'd it nor deserv'd it, 

And therefore in mine opinion cannot have it. 

Then taking him from thence that is not there 

You break no privilege nor charter there. 

Oft have I heard of sanctuary men, 

But sanctuary children ne'er till now. 

Richard IIP., HI i. 

This reasoning prevailed, with what hapless results to 
the poor prince we all know. Instances are not lacking 
of persons being taken by force out of sanctuary. In 
1 191 the Archbishop of York was thus taken and im- 
prisoned, though speedily released. And in 1454 the 
Duke of Exeter was taken from Westminster and 
confined at Pomfret. [Stubbs' Const. Hist., iii. 169.] 

Besides this temporary refuge there was another kind 
of sanctuary of a more permanent and general character. 
This was derived primarily not from the authority of the 
church, but from the king. The king's palace as the seat 
of his court had a sanctity of its own. As to strike 
another in a king's palace was an offence against his 
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peace and dignity, to resort thither was to secure 
immunity. And many places, from having been at some 
time the residence of the king, became in consequence 
invested with the privilege, though to earn the title of 
sanctuary a bull of confirmation from the Pope was deemed 
necessary. At these places a criminal was not bound to 
leave within the forty days, but might remain undisturbed 
for life. 

Down to the accession of Henry VIII. there had been 
no statutory interference with this law. His reign, 
however, was not to close without great changes under 
this head. First came a provision in his twenty-first year 
for the branding of the criminal's thumb with the letter A 
after confession and before abjuration, so that it might be 
the better known by the king's subjects that he was 
abjured. This was perhaps due to the circumstance 
that abjured persons on their way to the coast often 
shrank from a sea voyage and exile, and, notwithstanding 
their oaths, preferred to remain in England and betook 
themselves to the forest, joining the bands of thieves who 
infested the greenwood. [Denton's Englattd in the 
Fifteenth Century, p. 185.] 

The following year there came a change of policy. 
The banishment of so many abjured persons began to be 
thought not the wisest policy, as many able and expert 
artificers and labourers were thereby furnished to foreign 
countries. Accordingly, the oath of abjuration was 
altered so that the abjurer might be directed by the 
coroner to any permanent sanctuary within the realm. 
[22 Henry VIII., chapter 14.] Four years later it was 
provided that no offender in any kinds of high treasons 
should have the benefit of sanctuary. 

In the following year sanctuaries were again dealt 
with. The preamble of the Act passed on this occasion 
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(27 Henry VIII., chapter 19) declares that "upon trust 
of sanctuaries and the licentious liberties that heretofore 
have been and yet daily be used in the same, divers 
persons have been the more bold to perpetrate and 
commit many detestable murders, robberies, and other 
mischievous, detestable, and abominable deeds, for that 
they have always been relieved, aided, and succoured by 
the sanctuaries when and so oft as they have offended, 
to the grievous displeasure of Almighty God, and extreme 
detriment and hurt of the king's subjects." The 
sanctuary men were therefore compelled to wear a 
badge whenever outside their lodging, and were for- 
bidden to bear weapons other than their meatknives 
when at meat. 

Five years only elapsed before the next Act, but in the 
meantime the monasteries had been suppressed, and the 
privileges which some of them possessed as sanctuaries 
would, without further legislation, have still been retained 
by their sites, devoid of the restraints previously existing. 
The Act (32 Henry VIII., chapter 12) in its preamble 
declares that **many idle and evil-disposed persons, 
nothing regarding the fear of God nor the punishment of 
the king's laws, have done or do daily perpetrate wilfully, 
as well great, sundry, and detestable murders, robberies, 
and other great and heinous offences, to the great 
displeasure of Almighty God, to the subversion of all 
great and politic order ; whereunto such malefactors are 
partly instigated and moved and the more bold and 
willing so to offend by certain licentious privileges and 
other liberties heretofore granted to divers places and 
territories, commonly called sanctuaries, to which such 
wilful offenders have had refuge from the just and condign 
punishment of his Grace's laws, both contrary to the 
expressed Word of God and the common tranquillity of 
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the realm and the public wealth and surety of the same." 
The preamble at the same time declares that ** sanctuaries 
are very expedient and convenient to be had and continued 
in every commonwealth by the law of mercy for some 
causes and offences." The Act proceeds to abolish all 
sanctuaries and privileged places, except churches, church- 
yards, and the like, and except the places appointed 
by the Act itself. Eight such places are named, and 
among them we find Manchester. On what principles 
the choice was made does not appear, but we should 
probably be justified in concluding that it was owing to 
that centrality of position which in our own day seems to 
mark the city more and more as a provincial metropolis. 
The idea is evidently based on the six cities of refuge 
appointed for the Israelites, as set forth in Joshua, xx. 2. 
The other seven places are so located as to be more or 
less equidistant. They are York, Derby, Northampton, 
Norwich, Westminster, Wells in Somerset, and Laun- 
ceston. These, with Manchester, were to be ** places of 
privilege and tuition for life." The privilege was at the 
same time further restricted. Sanctuary was abolished 
altogether in cases of murder, burglary, highway robbery, 
and similar serious crimes, leaving it applicable to the 
other offences then punishable by death. A person who 
sought refuge in the churches or churchyards might 
abjure as before within forty days, but instead of leaving 
the realm was to proceed to one of the eight privileged 
places, there to remain during his life. 

The limits and bounds of these privileged places 
were to be appointed within one year by persons 
appointed by the chancellor, and a return of them, 
sealed by the commissioners, was to be made to the 
Court of Chancery, ** there to remain of record for the 
certain knowledge of the bounds and limits." It would 
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be interesting to have this record, as regards Manchester, 
unearthed, if it exists. Possibly it was never returned, 
for within the year allowed Manchester, as we shall see, 
ceased to possess the privilege. Tradition names Hyde's 
Cross as the place where the sanctuary was located. 

Other provisions were : that at each place the roll should 
be called daily, omission to appear for three consecutive 
days without lawful excuse involving the loss of the 
privilege; that committing any further offence punish- 
able by death involved a similar forfeit ; that the number 
of persons at each place should never exceed twenty; and 
that a person brought to one already full should be passed 
on to the next, and so on until he found a vacant place. 

This privilege, as I have said, attached to Manchester 
for one year only, and how it came to an end is detailed 
with some particularity in the Act of the thirty-third 
year of the reign, which throws some interesting side- 
lights on the trade of the town at that period. The 
preamble to this Act, I may say, is printed in Baines's 
Lancashire^ and so may not be new to some. After 
reciting the Act of the previous year, the preamble gives 
us a very favourable picture of the tradespeople of the 
town and the way in which they carried on their business 
and got wealth. It runs as follows : — 

"The said towne of Manchester is and hath of 
longe tyme ben a towne well inhabited and the 
kynge's subjectes inhabitaunces of the same towne 
well set a worke in makinge of clothes, as well of 
lynnen as of wollen, whereby the inhabitaunts of the 
saide towne have obteyned gotten and come unto 
riches and welthy lyvinges and have kepte and set 
manye artificers and poore folkes to worke wathin 
the saide towne, and by reason of the great occupienge 
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good order strayte and true dealinge of the inhabi- 
tantes of the saide towne many strangers, as wel of 
Ireland as of other places within this realme, have 
resorted to the saide towne with lynnen yarne woUes 
and other necessary wares for makinge of clothes, to 
be sold there and have used to credit and truste the 
poore inhabitantes of the same towne, which were not 
able and had not redy money to paye in hande for 
the saide yarnes wolles and wares, unto suche time 
the saide credites with their industry labour and 
peynes myght make clothes of the saide wolles yarne 
and other necessary wares and sold the same to 
contente and paye their creditours, wherein hath 
consisted much of the common welth of the said 
towne, and manye poore folkes had lyvinge and 
children and servauntes there vertuously brought up 
in honest and true labour out of all ydlenes. And 
for as muche as of necessity the saide lynnen yarne 
niuste lye without as well in the night as in the 
day continually for the space of one halfe yere to be 
whited, before it can be made clothe, and the wollen 
clothes there made must hange uppon the taynter to 
be dryed before it can be dressed up, and for the 
saulfegarde thereof it is and shalbe expedient and 
necessary that substanciall honest juste true and 
credible persons be and shuld dwell in the sayd 
towne, and no maner of lyght persone or persons 
there to be inhabytauntes. Also many straungers 
inhabytinge in other towneshyps and places have 
used customably to resorte to the sayd towne of 
Manchester with a great number of cottons to be 
uttered and solde to the inhabitantes of the same 
towne, to the great profit of al the inhabitants of the 
same, and thereby many poore people have been well 
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set a work, as wel with dressyng and frising of the 
said cottons as with puttyng to sale the same." 

This happy state of things is all undone by the establish- 
ment of the sanctuary. See what has followed : — 

*' Divers lyght and evyll disposed persons, syns the 
makinge of the, said statute, for certayn offences by 
theym committed and done have now of late resorted 
and made their abode within the said towne of Man- 
chester and lyved in ydelnes, not alonlie givinge evyll 
occasion to honest and treue labourers and servantes 
within the said towne to lyve in suche sort of ydelnes, 
but also have allured and entised divers servauntes 
and labourers within the saied towne to practyse 
and use unlawfull games, wherby they have con- 
sumed and mispent their maisters goodes being in 
their hands, and, over that, since the resort of the 
saied persons to the sayde towne there hath been 
committed and done dyvers theftes and felonyes, as 
in felonious breakynge of walke milles and stealynge 
clothes thyther brought to be fulled, and also in 
stealing of yarn layd out to be whited, and in stealinge 
and cuttyng downe greate pieces of clothes from the 
teyntours, as well by nyght as by daye, to the great 
impoverishement of the owners thereof, so that they 
be not able to kepe theyr credite with theyr saied 
creditours, by reason whereof the sayd Iryshemen 
and other which herebefore have used to brynge and 
sell theyr woUes yarne and other necessary wares for 
makyng of clothes to thinhabitates of the sayd towne 
and to credite them for the paiment thereof, as before 
is expressed, do nowe withdrawe themselves with 
theyr sayd wares, and will not brynge nor selle the 
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same wares in the said towne nor to the inhabi- 
tauntes therof without redy payment in hande, and 
the sayde persons which used to brynge thyther the 
sayd cottons do also withdrawe themselves, which^ 
shall be to the utter decay and desolacion of the 
sayd towne within short tyme if the sayde offendours 
and saynctuarye men and suche other shall be 
suffered to make theyr abode within the sayd towne." 

Moreover, there are other good reasons why Manchester 
should not be a sanctuary : — 

'* Forasmoche as the sayde towne of Manchester is 
not walled, wherby the saide saintuary menne may or 
can saulfely be kept in the night season, but that they 
may and doo continually excape out of the same 
towne by night, and commit sundry greate robberies 
and felonies upon the kynges lovynge and obedient 
subjects repayrynge to the same towne, and after 
theyr sayd felonies and robberies so commytted may 
without any let of wall or fortresse enter into every 
• part and quarters of the same towne. And also for 
as moche as there is neyther Mayre, Shireffe, Baylyffe, 
nor other heade officer or officers within the same 
towne, other than a stewarde beige officer immediate- 
lie under the chiefe lorde of the same town, by reason 
whereof or by whome the sayed sayntuary men 
might be the more in drede or better punyshed, after 
their saied robberies or evylle doinges, nor yet any 
prison howse or iayle saufely to kepe them in after 
their sayde offences and evyil doinges." 

So it is enacted that from St. John Baptist's day next 
ensuing Manchester shall no longer be a sanctuary town, 
and the privilege shall be passed on to the city of Chester, 
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whose suitability for it is carefully set forth. The city is 
well inhabited, having no such trade as Manchester, and 
has a strong gaol, with a mayor, bailiffs, and other head 
bfficers. So by all means let Chester have the privilege. 
Sad is it to have to relate that Chester also did not 
appreciate it. A power was reserved to the king, in case 
it should be found that Chester was not meet to be a 
place of sanctuary, to extinguish the privilege, and place 
it elsewhere. And this not many years afterwards was 
done, the burden being placed on the town of Stafford, 
on the ground that Chester was a port town and situated 
on the borders of Wales, and so a very unfit place for a 
sanctuary for malefactors. At Stafford it remained until 
the privilege of sanctuary was entirely abolished in the 
twenty-first year of King James I. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL BELLS. 

BY THE REV. HENRY A. HUDSON, M.A. 

IT may not be generally known that Lancashire con- 
tains one of the earliest dated bells in existence. I 
allude to the bell at Claughton, near Lancaster, cast in 
the year 1296. The county generally, however, is not 
rich in old bells. The cathedral tower at Manchester 
now possesses ten bells, belonging to four different dates. 
Although the earliest is no older than 1706, it is not 
unlikely, as will be shown hereafter, that the present peal 
contains metal belonging to former and much older peals. 
The history of these bells is typical of the church to 
which they belong. In the natural order of things we 
expect bells to have their ups and downs. The Man- 
chester bells, like the church, have had something more 
than an ordinary share. The strokes which they are 
wont to receive from the ringers' hands are symbolical of 
the sterner strokes of time and neglect ; and if it be a 
matter of regret that our cathedral church is no longer in 
possession of what is technically known as an *' ancient 
bell,'* it is satisfactory to be able to state that the bells, 
together with their fittings and the ringing room, are 
at the present time in as good, if not a better, condition 
than they have ever been before. 
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I have said the church no longer possesses an "ancient 
bell." There is, however, such a bell in existence, which, 
like many other things in the neighbourhood, is said to 
have once belonged to the '*01d Church." The bell 
alluded to now hangs in the turret at Clayton Hall. It 
is a small bell, measuring no more than twelve inches 
high and one foot four and three-quarter inches in 
diameter. Like most early bells, it bears neither date 
nor founder's name, nor have I been able to identify its 
stamps, viz., a foliated cross at the beginning of the 
inscription and a crown at the end. The legend, in Old 
English characters, is a remarkable one, being written in 
Norman-French — 



*f je aten6c meleor ^ 



This has been translated "I wait for better things;" I 
prefer to render it, ** I await a better bell." Pride rather 
than despondency is the failing of bells, as of angels and 
mortals, and conceit seems specially to affect little bells.* 
The inscription certainly indicates an early date, and 
since Professor Freeman gives the year 1363 as the date 
when French gave way to English in court pleadings, 
we shall be tolerably correct in assigning the bell to 



♦ E.g., The treble bell at All Saints, Northampton :— 
" I mean it to be understood 
That though I'm little yet I'm good." 

The following occurs at East Dean, near Eastbourne, and elsewhere : — 
" Me melior vere 
Non est campana sub sere," 

which has been rendered : — 

" Better than I 
There is no bell beneath the sky." 
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a period not later than the fourteenth century. How 
it came to Clayton does not certainly appear. That it 
ever belonged to Manchester we have only the testimony 
of tradition,* but from the connection of the Byrons,t of 
Clayton, with the Old Church, where they possessed a 
chantry, and later the Chethams, it appears likely that 
the transfer, if such there were, took place during 
the fifteenth or the seventeenth centuries. Both have 
been asserted. For the earlier view it may be 
observed (i) that Clayton received from old St. 
Mary's Church much of the material of its "Great" 
Barn,t which was adorned '*wi' cut un carv'd effigies 
i'th' Catholic style, o'th' blessed Virgin, saints, angels 
un o' mack o' flowers, un had bin part o'th' Church ot 
stoode wheere St. Ann* Square is neaw," and may, there- 
fore, have received the bell along with the other things; 
(2) that the upper part of the cathedral tower was built 
in the fifteeenth century, and a new set of bells 
presented by Warden Langley, at which time the old 
bell§ may have been given to or purchased for Clayton. 

On the other hand, it should be stated that in addition 
to Langley's bells there was also a small bell in the tower 
in 1552, which is referred to in the Inventory of Goods in 
the Churches and Chapels of Lancashire : **Itm in the Steple 
v belles and one litill bell belonging to the said piche 
churche of Manchester." || This ** litill bell" has long 
disappeared, and it may be conjectured that it found a 

• See Higson's History 0/ Droylsden, p. 35. 

t John le Byron, knight, was one of the leading parishioners whose 
names are mentioned by Hollingworth as consenting to the collegiation of 
the parish church of Manchester in 1422. 

X This barn, one of three, was destroyed by fire in 1852. 

§ Tradition represents it to be the only one remaining of four, the 
other three being presented, one to Gorton Chapel, another to Newton 
Chapel, and a third sent to Smedley Hall Chapel. 

llChet. Soc., cvii., pp. 4, 5. 
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home at Clayton. Passing now from this interesting and 
debatable subject we come to surer ground. 

It has been already stated that Warden Langley 
(1465-1481), who was also rector of Prestwich, gave 
the church of Manchester a new set of bells. He 
gave a similar benefaction to Oldham. These gifts 
justify the statement that he was '*a devout admirer 
of this ancient and delightful ecclesiastical music." 
He was, moreover, possessed of considerable mechanical 
skill, for not only did he give these churches " their first 
peal of bells,"* but from the MS. list of wardens in the 
College of Arms we learn that "he made the clocke & 
chime in Manchester Church with his owne handes."t 
Langley's bells are probably those referred to in the 
Inventory of 1552 already quoted. Happily they escaped 
the fate that consigned many bells at this troubled period 
to regions lower than the belfry and to uses other than 
the service of the church. J That their confiscation was 
intended, '* along with the other ornaments" of the 
church, is clear, for they were "to be savelye kept to 
thuse of o' said soue'gne lord the Kyng." As a matter 
of fact, however, they remained for another century. In 
1659 the churchwardens and overseers assessed a tax 
"off the sum off Threescoure and Ten pouds ffor the 
Repaire off the Parish Church walls leades Roofe Casting 
off A Bell and other necessare Repaires."§ Who cast 
this bell and what its cost was we cannot now say, 
as the earliest book of churchwardens' accounts known 
to be in existence only begins in 1664. With this 

• Wardens of Manchester, Introduction (Chet. Soc, N.S., vol. v., p. xii.). 

t Ibid, p. 30. For a similar instance of clerical versatility, see Tyack's 
Book about Bells, p. ig. 

}f/. Act of Parliament, Henry VIII., 33, c. 7, against exporting bell- 
metal, &c. 

^Constables' Accounts, vol. ii., p. 175. 
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exception it would appear that Langley's peal survived 
until 1679, in which year the condition of the bells and 
the church generally was so serious that the church- 
wardens, meeting on the i8th August, "and consideringe 
the decayes of the Church & the Bells one Beinge Burst 
& the rest not tuneable, And Agreeipge to cast them 
being five into six, the repaire of the leades the windowes, 
the floores and other its appurtenances Did conclude 
and Agree of ffive Church layes towards repaireing 
thereof and casteing the said Bells into Six" {Church- 
wardens' Accounts, vol. i., p. 173). 

The work of recasting the old peal of five and adding a 
new bell was entrusted to William Noone, a bellfounder 
of Nottingham : — 

pd ^r ^m Noone an p' of New casting all 

y* Bels 3^71.0.00 

Noone had been foreman to the celebrated firm of 
Oldfield, and apparently had lately established a foundry 
of his own, his earliest known date being 1678.* He 
must also have been a very young man at the time, and 
this may account in some measure for his work at 
Manchester not proving, as the event showed, a success. 
The bells, or a portion of them, were delivered early in 
the new year. 

1679. Jan. 24. p^ James Boardman for iron 
& working to accomodate y® New 

Bells 12.00.00 

Mar. 29. p^ and spent on Goodman 
Henshawe & Company at y® Bring- 
ing of 4 Bells backe 0.02.00 



• His death is recorded in 1732, see R. C. Hope, " EnRlish Bellfounders, 
1150-1893." — Trans. Soc. Antiq., vol. 1. 
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In less than thirty years the peal had to be recast. The 
fifth bell "burst" about 1702 or 1703. In 1705 the fourth 
as well as the fifth gave trouble. A remedy was tempo- 
rarily sought by "turning" the defective bells. 

July 26. To Joseph Wrigley for 4 men for 
^ day fdr takeing up the fourth & fifth 
bells & chiping y* steps & ale 6** - - 2.10 

"So the bells continued tho' not tuneable." A little 
later the sixth or tenor bell "burst." 

Jan. 24. paid Geo. Bent & y* dumb man 
for assisting W™ Walker about y* 
Great bell i.oo 

This brought matters to a crisis. Various temporary 
expedients had been resorted to. Negotiations had also 
been opened in 1704 with the churchwardens of Didsbury 
with a view to an exchange of some of the bells, as the 
following item from the Didsbury accounts testifies: — 

1704. paid when we went to Manchester 

about changing the bells 00.01.06 

In 1706, however, when the tenor burst, the Manchester 
wardens decided to recast the whole six bells " for ye 
makeing 'em tunable," assessing six church lays for the 
requisite cost. The vestry meeting to authorise this 
course was held on Friday, May 17th, 1706, " Mr. Ashe, 
Chaplain, published the notice." Having inspected the 
bells "which had been taken down in order for ye 
p'ishioners' view," those present agreed by a large 
majority (sixty-six to one) to support the wardens' 
decision. Encouraged, moreover, by an offer made some 
time previously on the part of "the town of Manchester 
to advance over and above their quotas of Church-lay 
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jf 100 to provide two additional belk," the wardens now 
ordered a peal of eight, and commissioned Abraham 
Rudhall, of Gloucester, one of the most noted bell- 
founders of the day, to execute it. 

At this point, apparently, the negotiations with Dids- 
bury were resumed and an exchange was effected. 
Didsbury gave its broken bell metal, so it would seem, 
together with a handsome sum in cash, and got in ex- 
change the remaining sound bells (or some of them) 
belonging to Manchester : — 

1706. Paide when the bells were taken 

down 00.05.00 

— Paide to ye Manchester Church- 

Wardens for change of bells - - 20.02.00 

— Paide when ye bells were fetched 

from Manchester 00.10.00 

— Spent when ye bells were hung - - 00.08.00 

{Didsbury Churchwardens' Accounts). 

Much difficulty was encountered before the matter was 
finally settled. The opposition, represented at the 
vestrj' meeting by "John Lever of Collyhurst soii to 
Robt. Lever of Alkrington Esq.," and supported for the 
most part by tenants of two powerful landowners, S"^ Edw. 
Coke* and S' Jo. Egerton, was factious and stubborn. 
Several refused to pay their lays, and were accordingly 
prosecuted at Chester. The special expenses relating to 
this ** contest "t during the yeafs 1706-8 occupy four 
folio pages and amount to the large sum of £418, 14s. 3d. 
In the end the wardens triumphed, and their responsibi- 

• Sir Edward Coke appears as an obstructionist three years later. On 
17th June, 1709, a parish meeting was called •• to protect the rights of 
parishioners against the encroachments of Sr Edw. Cook" (Meeting Book). 

-f A detailed description of this exciting event in local history is given 
in Booker's History of Chorlton and Didsbury Chapels, p. 92 (note). 
G 
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lities and anxieties terminated in 1709, when the last 
instalment of the cost incurred was paid to the treasurer, 
Mr. Wm. Shrigley. 

That the churchwardens took the right course on this 
notable occasion is proved by two facts: (i) That six out 
of the eight bells of the new peal are sound bells to-day, 
two only, the sixth and the tenor, having been recast; 
(2) that the Didsbury peal, reinforced by Wm. Noone's 
bells from Manchester, had to be recast in 1727. 

It is difficult to arrive at the actual outlay upon the new 
peal as distinguished from the cost of the negotiations 
above referred to. The approximate expenditure may be 
inferred from the following interesting estimate furnished 
by the bellfounder, which, it will be noticed, only refers 
to the six bells provided by the parish (the town providing 
the remaining two) : — 

The Computed Charge of Casting y* 
Six Bells. 

/ill/. Their carriage to Atcham Bridge* 65 cwt. n. s. a. 

3 qr. 5 lbs. at 2* 9*^ p' 120 lbs. - - - 08.09.00 
Their addition of weight 9 cwt. o qr. 12 lb. 

@ 5" 12^ p' cwt. 51.00.00 

Allowance of 4^ p' cent for waste of melting 

2 cwt. I qr. II lb. at 5" 12 - - - - 13.03.00 
Their carriage from Salop 78 cwt. i qr. 

^ 27 lb. @ 3* p'^ 120 lbs. 11.00.00 

Their charge of casting 70.00.00 

The Frame & hanging 60.00.00 

213.12.00 

• Atcham Bridge is on the Severn, near Shrewsbury. The bells would 
be brought by river from Gloucester to Atcham Bridfje, and thence to 
Manchester by road. 
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Mem, — Towards y* frame will gett some- 
thing from town of Manch' for rooms of two 
new bells to lessen this charge. 



Incidental expenses are furnished by the accounts, all 
the items concerning bells during 1706 being included in 
the appended list : — 

p*^ for drink for tenn men when Bells was 

wayed i* p*^ Hallos i* 00.02.00 

p** at taking downe ye Bells 2* Drink & 

for waying them 5® Sam" Negh had 6*^ 00.07.06 
p*^ M' Bostock for Carredge of Bells - - ^8.10.00 
pd Mr Worsley & M"^ Bostock for Carredg 

of ye Bells 5.10.00 

p*^ Statham carredg for One bell 1. 17.00 

p*^ for drinck i^ 2.17.00 

p** Broadbanck for Rope for Bells 1.04.00 

for waying Bells 5* i. 9.00 

p*^ Thomas Harrison for carredg of 2 Bells 

^2.03.06 p^ M*^ Scoles 16.7.6 - - - 18. 11.00 
p*^ Lightbound for Rope for the Bells - - i. i. 6 
p** M*^ Alexander for head Stocks 4* p"^ M*^ 

Sam" Hyde for works at bells 12* - - 00.16.00 
p** Peetter Maddock for leading Timber to 

y® towne for bells 01. 9.10 

p*^ William Broadbanck for eight Rop* to 

y*' Bells 01.01.00 

p*^ M"^ Joseph Hooper part of the bill that 

y*^ bellfounder charged 04.15.00 

The inscriptions on the bells are given opposite. 

Of the sixth bell, recast by Abel Rudhall in 1749, no 
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information is to be obtained, the churchwardens' ac- 
counts from 171 1 to 1766 being missing. 
The tenor bell was recast by John Rudhall in 1815. 

1814. Oct. 6. p** John Rudhallsexps to take 

ye key of ye bells - - - 8. 8. o 

1815. Feb. 27. By Peel Williams & Co. for 

taking down the Tenor 

Bell 10.17. o 

April I. By James Winkle for Rud- 
halls recasting the tenor 
Bell 77-i8. o 

May II. „ Benjn Evans for Bell 

metal & work - - - i.ig. 

— 24. „ Worthington & Co. for 
Carriage of the Tenor 
Bell from Glos'ter - - 4. 2. o 

In the year 1825 two additional treble bells were added, 
also by John Rudhall, and rung for the first time on 
Easter Monday of that year. Concerning this addition 
to the peal a scene took place which reproduced on a 
small scale several of the features of the vestry "contest" 
which took place one hundred and twenty years before. 
It had been proposed at the parish meeting summoned 
for November 3rd, 1824, that it was "highly desirable* 
that an increase of Two bells should be made to the 
peal." An amendment was moved on behalf of several 

•Probably in the interest of change ringing, "caters" having recently 
become fashionable. A record exists stating that the first peal of " grand- 
sire caters," consisting of five thousand and thirty-nine changes, was rung 
on November 6th, 1825, conducted by Robert Naylor. The parishioners 
(or ringers) of Eccles seem to have been moved by the example of 
Manchester to improve their peals, for in 1709 they replaced their old 
peal of four by a new one of six bells ; and in 1825 it was ordered that 
*' eight bells be placed in the steeple in the place of the peal of six.'* 
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laypayers of the parish, consisting of churchpeople who 
did not worship at the parish church and Dissenters, 
alleging that there was no necessity to provide the addi- 
tional bells at the expense of the parish. Private persons 
were invited to furnish them at their own expense, 
and the wardens were authorised to permit this being 
done. The amendment was negatived by a "very large 
majority,** and the original motion on being put was 
carried with only one dissentient. The following items 
from the accounts show the cost of the new bells: — * 

1825. 
Feb. 5. By Geo Gillebrand, on a/c for 

hanging two additional Bells 10. o. o 
Mar. 25. — Geo Gillebrand on a/c for 

hanging 2 Bells - - - - 15. o. o 
April 30. — John Rudhall for two new 

Bells 82. o. o 

May 2. — Geo Gillebrand on a/c for 

hanging new Bells - - - 10. o. o 

The new bells were originally placed on a frame above 
the rest. Later on, in 1867, when the tower was rebuilt, 
the whole of the bells, which during the rebuilding had 
lain in the cathedral yard, were arranged in one frame, 
all on the same level. Lastly, in 1895, a sum of ^120 
was raised by private subscription for the repair of the 
frames, quarter turning the bells, providing a hand- 
chiming apparatus, and improving the ringing-room. 

This concludes for the present, although it by no 

* Another item may be taken in conjunction with the outlay on the 
bells:— 

"June 29 By David Bellhouse Junr Carpenters 

work in the Tower 139.11. o" 
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means exhausts, the history of the cathedral bells. The 
bells have shown themselves in times past loyal and 
patriotic subjects. They have also their social side, 
rejoicing in the people's joys and mourning with them 
in their sorrows. Like the ringers they have had abuses, 
and have been known to make their complaints, suffering 
withal the complaints of others. If opportunity be given 
it will be both interesting and profitable to enlarge on 
these topics, and to treat of other aspects of the history 
of the cathedral bells. 
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RECENT ROMAN DISCOVERIES IN 
DEANSGATE AND ON HUNT'S 
BANK, AND ROMAN MANCHESTER 
RE-STUDIED (1897-1900). 

BY C. ROEDER. 

THE extensive excavations in lower Deansgate during 
the last four years have naturally been of parti- 
cular interest to local antiquaries, and therefore invited 
research. I undertook, at the request of the Society, 
to watch operations all over the area for the purpose of 
extending our knowledge of Roman remains, and un- 
stintedly gave all my spare time, so as not to miss the 
slightest chance of any discovery that might add to our 
previous information. It proved a very arduous task, but 
the ground having been familiar to me in all its geological 
and topographical bearings for many years, no feature of 
its physiography had difficulties left to unriddle for a 
thorough comprehension of the localities where results 
would most likely spring up, and no time was wasted in 
fruitless search. I had, of course, to condense consider- 
ably my materials, which otherwise would have extended 
my paper to unwelcome size; and have consequently 
refrained from giving more than a general sumttvax^ ^t 
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the leading results. '' Roman Manchester^' has fared 
very badly compared vnth Roman Chester, or e\-en little 
plsLOts like Wilderspool, Ribchester, and Ifelandra. The 
earlier antiquaries were satisfied to look at the *' square 
toiler/" or to view one or two centurial stones left in the 
walL Dr. Dee, who might ha\'e done moch^ devoted 
himself to other studies rather than give us a description 
of the ruins at Castlefield or leave a plan of how it 
appeared in his time. Whitaker, unth all his eagerness 
and enthusiasm, practically wrote for men of the town in 
his own time, who knew all its features well ; if he had 
confined himself to locating and drawing all the sites of 
discoveries and speculating less, he would have done a great 
service ; as it is, his two large volumes have carefully to 
be studied through, and the few golden grains have to be 
extracted from the heap of dross that covers them. But 
we owe to him the registration of some valuable discoveries 
which but for him would leave us incapable of under- 
standing some important points which have sin€:e 
extended our knowledge. Thompson Watkin has col- 
lected all the literary evidence up to his time, and 
incorporated his labours in his great work, Roman 
Lancashire, but not being a resident and thus missing 
most of the important excavations effected during his 
time, it has scarcely, if at all, increased our information ; 
besides an author, who had to treat the whole County 
Palatine, could not be expected to concentrate his 
attention on Manchester, which held out so little 
encouragement to him for work or practical research. 

Unfortunately, interest in Roman matters lay in a 
deep slumber, so far as local efforts were in question, 
and all the great opportunities from 1849 to even 
recent times were allowed to pass without profiting by 
the exceptional and transitory chances that lay open to 
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practical investigation. Although records of discoveries 
and finds are wanting, I know from navvies who have 
worked on the spot for many years past that the soil 
was exceptionally rich in Roman " spoils," which my own 
experience during the last .thirteen years confirms. I have 
lost no opportunity, so far as has been in my power, to 
rescue and record whatever could be found, and with a 
view to preserve from loss or indifference any evidence 
left of Roman Manchester I have spared no time or labour 
to rescue them for the town. I may say that I have 
collected numberless objects and fragments, too large 
and varied for classification ; part I have already given 
to the Grammar School, the Geographical Society, Peel 
Park, and Oldham, but the main bulk of my collection is 
awaiting still a proper home,* for which, above all, the 
Town Hall should be the most suitable centre. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge the great help received 
from many quarters during these arduous labours; with- 
out the intelligent help of contractors, foremen, and 
navvies I should have made little progress or result; 
their assistance and interest, at all times, has been un- 
sparing and valuable. I have also to thank Professor F. 
Haverfield for much help and information ; to Mr. 
Thomas Rogers, Mr. Charles Bailey, and others for 
the naming of botanical and other specimens; and 
particularly to our esteemed member Mr. J. J. Phelps, 
who later on joined me in work, and who not only 
has prepared all the splendid drawings and sketches, 
but has given a great amount of labour and devotion 

* For want of a proper municipal historical museum most of the rare 
and priceless treasures and relics of Manchester have become dispersed or 
lost, as will be seen in the appendix from the list of the older finds from 
Castlefield and elsewhere. Chester, Liverpool, Warrington, and Preston 
have set a better example, and greater public appreciation has been 
shown in these places for the preservation of local antiquities. 
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to make this paper more attractive and worthy of 
acceptance. To present a complete clear account of 
Roman Manchester I have put all the previous strands 
together and incorporated Whitaker's and Watkin's data. 
Whitaker's account had carefully to be restudied, and 
all his sites to be identified, to make them intelligible and 
available for a reconstruction of a plan. I shall now 
immediately proceed to the description of the station. 

Walls. 

The northern and southern walls* measured respectively 
175 yards, and the western and eastern walls 140 yards, 
covering thus an area of 5 acres and 10 perches or 24,500 
square yards. 

The eastern wall, in 1765, stood still 6 feet to 7 feet 
in height, and was lowered to 3 yards to 4 feet 80 
yards away from its northern termination, where the 
Porta praetoria was placed. The latter was still visible 
in 1810. It was here that, according to Dr. Holme,t the 
centurial walling-stone (Coh. I. Fris. Quintiani Pedes 
XXIIIL), measuring 15 inches by 11 inches, of millstone 
grit, was found. It is of interest to note that the centurial 
stone of the Frisian Cohort at MelandraJ was discovered 
very near the east angle. Probably it was, therefore, 
inserted in Manchester at or over the gateway. Dr, 
Holme mentioned that along with it, at the same point, 
coins of Trajan (98-117) and Hadrian (117-138) were 
found. Unfortunately, he does not state the exact 

* Although the walls were really running north-east, south-east, 
south-west, north-west, I retain for convenience Whitaker's description, 
and call them, therefore, north, east, south, west. 

f See Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, vol. v., 
part ii., p. 676. 1802. 

{ It measures 16 inches by 12 inches and is of millstone grit, and was 
found near the tower, at the eastern angle of the fort. See Rev. 
Watson's description of Melandra. Archaologia, vol. iii. 1771. 
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situation in which they occurred. He suggests they 
might have reference to a time when the wall may have 
undergone a repair. We shall see later on, when 
speaking of the hypocaust, that such a hypothesis is 
not improbable. The wall at the south-east angle in 
Whitaker's time still stood 10 feet high. 

The southern wall. The gateway was exhibited 65 
yards away from its south-west angle and afforded a 
ready passage from the station to the Medlock. The 
walls were still 7 feet high. 

The western wall was still rising 7 feet from the 
ground and 40 yards from its north-west angle the Porta 
Decumana was placed. 

The northern wall had its gate 48 yards from the east 
side, it still stood 4 feet to 6 feet high. Whitaker took 
occasion to examine its internal structure. It consisted 
of rough undressed stones (new red sandstone), angular 
pieces of rock, smooth round boulders, all bedded in 
strong white-brown mortar. He found the walls raised 
from the breadth of 7 feet to 8 feet at the base. Sir 
Henry Dr^'den, who also measured a remnant of the wall 
in 1843-4 on the east side, states its thickness to be 7 
feet, the old base was almost entirely gone, the old joints 
at the base were about ^ inch wide, the joint inside 2 
inches or 3 inches wide, the stones 12 inches and 15 
inches long, and 5 inches to 8 inches thick. The 
probable height of the wall was 12 feet. 

We see then from the position of the gates that they 
were not uniformly placed. The northern gate stood at 
a distance of 48 yards from the east angle, the southern 
65 yards from the west angle, the eastern 80 yards from 
the north angle, and the western gate 40 yards from 
the north angle, contrary to the usual rule, and the 
principal streets, as Whitaker remarks, must therefore 
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have crossed the area obliquely from east to west, and 
likewise obliquely from north to south. The cause of this 
deviation is probably to be sought in the physical exi- 
gencies of the ground with which the builders had to deal. 

Foundations. — I shall first speak of the substructure 
of the walls. Whitaker fortunately examined three sides. 
He found the foundation of the western side laid on two 
beds of blue, well-worked clay, the lower being nearly a 
foot in depth, and remarkably stiff and solid (pages 32 and 
33, edition 1770). The southern side was laid in two 
courses, not a foot in depth, not of actual clay but of clay- 
mortar, clay and sand incorporated together, and both 
lying upon a deep bed of river sand. The eastern side 
rose from two courses of boulder stones cemented with 
clay. The northern side has been trenched at various 
points during the extensive railway operations from May, 
1897, to September, 1898, at the east and west side of 
Collier Street. These I have carefully watched. The 
trenches were carried down into the underlying new red 
sandstone rock, and were made 40 feet long and 28 feet apart 
from each other. At trench No. 3* they penetrated a little 
into the castral area, cutting the Roman wall obliquely. 

I give a cross section. t Starting from the surface we 
have on its eastern side: — 
36 inches modern rubbish ; 
5-6 ,, rough, irregular blocks of sandstone; 

2^ ,, a course of brownish-black Roman mortar, 
mixed with mould; 

5^ ,, oblong, dressed blocks of red sandstone; 

I J ,, a course of mortar; 

6 ,, yellow-brown, stiff boulder clay ; 

* The general and larger section, showing all the trenches, is in the 
Manchester Reference Library. f See section. 
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12 inches rough, undressed sandstone; 
19 „ consisting of six consecutive layers of well- 
selected, oval-shaped, small boulder 
stones, carefully laid in rows, each 2 
inches to 3 inches high, all of 5 inches 
long, and imbedded between regular 
bands of stiff brown clay, below the 
natural deposit of 
70 „ valley gravel, which again rest immediately 
on the scooped surface of the red rock.* 
On the western side of the same trench (about 10 feet 
wide), the layer of 6 inches clay is absent. 

In trench No. 2, starting from the bottom, we find: — 
10-12 inches boulder stones, of medium to large size, 
bedded on clay; 
10 „ stiff brown clay ; 

7 „ large, dressed red sandstone ; 

8 ,, mortar. * 
Rest obliterated by some fireplace, built into the Wall at 
this point, which cuts off the remaining 3 feet. 

At duplicate-trench No. i, we have a cross and longi- 
tudinal section of the wall 10 feet long, which shows: — 
23 inches rubbish; 
29 99 greenish soil; 
4-5 „ boulder stones, bedded in stiff boulder clay, 

underlaid by 
45 „ valley gravel. 
And about a yard to the east, instead of boulder stones, we 
meet with rubble or red sandstone, resting on the clay, and 
below a light yellow soil, which I may call the pre-Roman 
or original surface, which spreads over the valley gravel. 

* I have kept samples of the various kinds of mortar and a specimen of 
the tough clay with the boulder stones embedded in it for reference and 
as an ocular demonstration of the foundations of Roman Manchester 
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I had another and still better opportunity of examining 
the nature of the foundation wall in March, 1898, 
at the western side of Collier Street, where, for the 
erection of a small coalyard, the northern wall was 
longitudinally laid open on the inner (intra-castral) 
side for a length of 38 feet, and 4 feet deep {sec 
section). On its more eastern side, we have a layer 
of 22 inches Roman mortar, and 20 inches big, 
roundish sandstone, bound together by brown cement 
{specimen kept), which seems to have been poured 
between and over the various layers of stones. On the 
western side the order changes, and we have four layers 
of soft, decomposed rubble, separated by layers of 
middle-sized boulder stones; below, 6 inches to 7 inches, 
stiff, greenish, sometimes drab coloured boulder clay 
with boulder stones imbedded, the foundation resting 
here on greenish marshy clay. At the base, little 
flat pieces, or chips, of sandstone flags have been 
laid down. In the central part, at the bottom, for 
the space of 72 inches, are placed regular oblong and 
dressed blocks of red sandstone and millstone grit, of 
various length, varying from 19 inches by 10 inches to 24 
inches by 12 inches. In all probability it formed the 
northern gate. Under the wall, at a spot marked x on 
the section, I discovered a great number of promiscuous 
land shells and bones of the newt, which must have been 
carried hither by some rain floods or the current of an 
ancient rill. These objects will be described in the 
appendix. In the various sections along the northern wall 
no pounded or broken tiles were discoverable in the mortar. 

At trench No. 3 the thickness of the foundation walls 
varied from 5 feet to 6 feet, east of Collier Street it 
measured 7 feet. 

It is evident from the above description that there exists 
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a constant and considerable variation in the substructure 
of the wall, and it appears that the builders were mainly 
guided by the nature of the ground they had to deal with, 
adapting their material to the varying ground and levels. 
At one point they might have strong gravel, at another 
loose sand or again marshy, yielding ground and swamp, 
or the outcropping red rock. For the same reason the 
rough outline wall varied and oscillated between ^ feet 
to 7 feet in thickness. 

Defences. — The fort on the eastern side was bounded 
by a fosse, of which Whitaker has left a description.* 
On the south-east angle, upon the lower margin of the 
Medlock, a deep and narrow gully, cut through the solid 
rock, existed in 1765. From this point, he says, the 
ditch seems pretty plainly to have mounte^. directly up 
the little garden that now lies on the easter;n side of 
Castlefield,t the rocks of the right side oT the garden 
appearing evidently cut away and sloping towards the west. 

On the south it was naturally protected by the curve of 
the Medlock. The southern part of the Roman strong- 
hold stood on the rocky ledge of the ridge or plateau, 
which commenced at Knot Mill, and extended along the 
northern banks of the Medlock. It may still be viewed 
in Castlcfield Street, at the coal wharf, and along the 
towing path of the Rochdale Canal. The southern side 
rose on the crest of the rock and stood on higher ground 
than the northern part of the castrum, towards which 
the rock gently dips away. Green's Map of Manchester 
(1789) gives a good representation of the appearance and 



•Vol. i., p. 20, ed. 1771. 

fThe situation is indicated on his "ground plan of Mancenion." taken 
August 8th, 1765, and corresixjnds to Knot Mill, facing Gaythorn Street, 
Hewitt Street, and Commercial S reet. 
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direction of the banks and slopes which embrace the 
west, south, and east side of the fort. " For the greater 
safety the northern bank of the river was carefully scarped, 
and the long stroke of the pickaxes appeared in 1764 
for the whole compass of the bank, upon the face of the 
rocks which are below the present edge of the water, and 
descended nearly to the original surface of it within 
ij- yards from the stony bed of the river. Deep in 
the artificial soil, with which the face of the bank was 
covered, were found in 1765-6 a fibula, an urn, a coin 
[ . . . Reduci ... an Aug. Cos] , and an unguent bottle 
of black glass in a little hollow upon the rock. Along 
one particular part of the margin, from the eastern 
boundary of the field beyond the mouth of the sub- 
terranean Bridgewater tunnel, the rock was cut down 
either into a very sharp descent or into an absolute 
perpendicular, and it extended along the whole semi- 
circular margin of the river. About 20 yards to the east 
appeared in 1766 a large flight of rude stairs leading to 
the river, viz., seven steps about three yards long, from 
f yard to i foot in breadth and from 10 inches to 
4 inches in depth, and very visibly worn away in the 
centre. The lower part of them had been actually cut 
down into an absolute p)erpendicular."* 

On the west was the natural barrier of a lofty bank {see 
Green's Map), forming a sharp slope of 50 yards to the 
swampy ground below it. It extended in one continuous 
line up to the present Water Street, and envelops the 
whole southern wall from its western to its eastern angle. 
Beneath this bank and rampart spread out a morass, or 
marshy ground, about 100 yards in breadth and 300 yards 
in length, beginning at the margin of the Medlockt on 

• See vol. i., pp. 22-3, ed. 1771. f See vol. i., p. 21. 
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the south, extending betwixt the bank and the channel of a 
rill to the north-west of the Roman suburb. Whitaker adds 
{page 27) : " This lately continued so bad a morass that even 
in the dry summer of 1765 horses sank up to the belly in it." 

I may now proceed to the rather intricate question of 
the set of ditches which were placed along the line of the 
northern wall. 

In order to fully understand the character of their 
structure I have prepared a plan which shows at a glance 
the work done during the railway excavations in 1897-8 
in that direction.* Ten double trenches were made along 
the wall, and in addition to this the whole area now 
covered by the new police station, in Bridgewater Street, 
has been more or less excavated for foundations. I have 
followed operations almost daily while the work has 
been in progress ; personally examining, measuring, and 
collecting all the time, and noting the physical features 
of the successive strata penetrated until the rock was 
reached. It proved a tough piece of work, and the 
labour has been great to unriddle satisfactorily the real 
nature of the northern defences. It must be understood 
that there was not a single trench that exhibited in 
unbroken succession the original arrangement. Since 
the beginning of last century the ground has been 
interfered with incessantly for the erection of streets 
and yards, part has been excavated for gravel or for 
tipping rubbish, and the subsoil has been redisturbed 
for sinking drains and culverts, and it is only by piecing 
up shreds of untouched patches here and there that I 
have been enabled, in a manner, to reconstruct a running 
section from the point of the northern wall across 
Bridgewater Street to Worsley Street. As the trenches 
were made at an angle of 45 degrees to the course of the 

* See General Section in the Reference Library, King Street. 
H 
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Roman wall, the section had likewise to be prepared 
again at right angles. It will thus be seen that the 
diagram produced presents merely an approximate view 
of the probable course and appearance of the fosses and 
ramparts situate on the northern side. 

The Romans were obliged to carry their wall on the 
northern part through a. stratum of greenish or blueish 
and sometimes dark-coloured clay, which reappears inside 
the castrum. The rocky neck or ridge on which Man- 
cunium stands does not cover the whole internal area; in 
fact, it falls away gradually at a point about 200 feet away 
from the northern wall, apparently in a slope, the sides of 
the ridge being covered bj' a deposit of ancient valley 
gravel. This gravel rests practically on the under-lying and 
undulating red rock, which rises and falls at certain points. 

The greenish-blue clay, which occurs at trench No. 3, 
immediately rests in the hollow of this valley or 
river gravel, and we can follow it right along our section 
for a distance of 194 feet. It clearly appears to a 
geological eye to mark the existence of an old transverse 
valley trending towards the Irwell, which at one time 
collected the surface-water of the higher grounds to the 
east. In all probability this dingle or valley stretched 
from Camp Street on one side, where we are on a con- 
stant rise, right across to the ridge on which the Roman 
station stands. At Campfield and Alport Town we stand 
again on the outcropping edge of the red rock, as proved 
by the recent railway excavations, and the rock after 
plunging away reappears on the southern side of 
castrum. This miniature hill-and-valley system, which 
is so characteristic a feature of the new red sandstone in 
Deansgate and the cause of the abundance of so many 
wells and springs in that particular locality, is in full 
evidence from Ivy Street to Great Bridgewater Street, 
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that IS, along the northern side, and throws the under- 
ground and surface water into the depression or valley 
formed between the castrurn and Camp Street. 

Now at the time the Romans perched their castrum on 
the northern banks of the Medlock Bridgewater Street 
formed part of an open valley mingling with stretches of 
marshy swamp, moorland, patches of heather, sprinkled 
with some clear pools here and there, and traversed by 
little rills speeding down from the higher adjacent levels. 
They had to dig their northern wall along the edges or 
margins of this marshy ground, and we, therefore, find 
the foundation walls on that side by necessity sunk down 
into the swamp. We have seen already that under the 
foundation of the northern wall on the eastern side of 
Collier Street a large accumulation of heterogeneous land 
shells were discovered by me in the green marshy clay 
beneath, which clearly affords another proof of the 
existence of an old marshy ground. 

At the northern or outer side of the wall this soft 
marshy bed is cut down to a slope of 45 degrees. At trench 
No. 2, 2 feet to 3 feet away from the wall, and at the 
very bottom of the first fosse, a solid causeway was 
struck in May, 1897, running apparently parallel to the 
wall. It was formed of large dressed blocks* of compact, 
heavy, white millstone grit, measuring 11 inches by 
7 inches by 6 inches each. The upper face of the stones 
was convex, and they had the hard Roman mortar still 
adhering to its two sides, the bottom had no mortar, 
and was rough. The width of this causeway was 2 feet 
7 inches. It was laid on the marshy ground, and the 
navvies had great difficulty in breaking it up, in conse- 

• I had saved one of the blocks for later examination, but on my return 
the men had removed it to my great regret. Each stone must have 
weighed between 30 jwunds and 40 pounds. 
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quence of its solidity and the stones being so tightly 
cemented together. Unfortunately, I was not present at 
the moment when taken up in situ to see whether the stones 
bore any rut-traces, and how the two sides terminated. 
Later on in 1898 this causeway was found again in the 
same position in the duplicate — trench No. i on the east 
side of Collier Street, close to the wall. 

Being at the bottom, and so close to the wall, the 
natural conclusion seems to be that it was made for 
securing a firm grip^.and giving greater stability, and for 
procuring a foothold'' to* carry and facilitate the transport 
of the building-stones and material when building at the 
foundations. In trenches Nos. 2 and 3 we see the first 
hollow or fosse, 16 feet wide and 4 feet to 5 feet deep, 
carried into the river gravel, then follows a gravel-ridge, 

5 feet wide, which formed apparently a small rampart. 
Then comes a little hollow, 5 feet wide and i^ feet deep. 
From its banks, sliding down in an angle, we observe a 
promiscuous stratum of Roman mortar and broken pieces 
of rubble stone, and having the appearance of surplus 
building rubbish. It looks as if the material had been 
discharged from the top after the work was finished. 
The natural ground is disturbed at this part. Then 
follows another hollow, 16 feet wide; a gravel ridge, 

6 feet wide; a hollow, 22 feet wide; ridge, 4 feet; then 
the visible part (for 14 feet) of another hollow, the 
slope of which is flanked with big angular and rounded 
blocks of white millstone grit, measuring from 11 inches by 
8 inches to 21 inches by 24 inches — perhaps to strengthen 
the sides of the fosse. Reaching now Bridgewater Street 
(30 feet wide), which, of course, is inaccessible for under- 
ground examination, we are left to conjecture. The onl}' 
pa^rtially-seen hollow probably runs on for another 14 
feet. Close to the new police station begins another 
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hollow, down whose descent a flight of stone steps seems 
to have been carried, consisting of a series of large, 
roughly- shaped, white millstone grit blocks* in situ, which 
measured 27 inches by 13 inches, 16 inches by 11 inches, 
12 inches by 9 inches. They were placed in the blue 
marshy soil, at a depth of 62 inches. There I met with 
some small fossilised bones, burnt bones, decayed wood 
and rootlets, and a piece of Roman brick at the bottom. 
After this we have another gravel ridge, 13 feet wide, 
which is succeeded by another long stretch of a marshy 
depression, 46 feet wide, extending to the back of the 
new police station at Worsley Street. 

We have thus a longitudinal section of 198 feet, drawn 
at right angles, from the northern wall. 

Summing up again, to make the ma^tter clearer, and 
substituting fosse for hollow, we have then-:^^. 
Fosse I. ... 16 feet wide, 4 feet to 5 feCt deep. 
5 feet, gravel ridge or rampart. 

5 feet, rubbish-ditch. 
2. feet, gravel ridge. 

Fosse II. ... 16 feet. 

6 feet, gravel ridge. 
Fosse III. ... 22 feet. 

4 feet, gravel ridge. 
Fosse IV. ... 14 feet, visible part 3 feet to 4 feet deep. 
(?) 14 feet, probably carried under Bridge- 
water Street. 
(?) 14 feet, gravel ridge (?), probably carried 
under Bridgewatcr Street. 
Fosse V. ... 27 feet, flanked with stone steps. 
6 feet, gravel ridge. 
47 feet, marshy depression. 
198 feet. 
*The section has been photographed, and is in the Reference Library. 
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In the first fosse, close to the wall, scarcely an}' pottery 
has been found ; when we recede from the wall it becomes 
abundant, and more so near the edges of the fosses; at 
90 feet away, the almost complete fragments of a large 
amphora (4 feet high) was found by me. 

Whitaker, of course, misses the true character of the 
northern defences, and, being guided by his eyes alone, 
was naturally led away by mere appearances. What he 
saw was certainly a large hollow, 35 yards to 40 yards, 
or 105 feet to 120 feet wide, as he says, and this hollow is 
also well shown on Laurent's old map. The slope on 
the wall-side is nothing else but the large talus of soil 
and rubbish accumulated in the course of ages, and the 
northern termination of his fosse would coincide with the 
gravel ridge, past our Fosse IV. The intermediate four 
fosses were of course levelled up long ago, and would 
appear to him level ground, and formed thus the bottom 
of his so-called great fosse. 

We learn from Whitaker that the northern defences, 
or his great fosse, runs 30 yards beyond the eastern end 
of the wall, and terminated in a high bank, which was 
raised upon the course of his ditch, and sloped away into 
the former part of it; the north-west part sloped north 
and south, and the north-east part sloped south and west, 
and was sunk 5 feet deep and extended 75 yards in length 
beyond the wall, even to the great road (Alport Lane).* 

This latter incidental information is of particular 
interest ; it simply shows that the northern fosses turned 
at right angles, that is, they swept away in a curve far 
beyond the north-east side of the castrum independently, 
without inter-branching with the eastern ditch on the 
side of Knot Mill. 



• Whitaker, vol. i., p. 37, 1771 ; see also his "Ground Plot of Roman 
Mancunium." 
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The construction of the northern defences, I need 
scarcely remark, differs entirely from what we see at 
Wilderspool (Veratinum) and Ribchester (Bremetona- 
cum). We must again remember that the ground on 
the northern side consisted of marsh, low swamp, and 
undulating gravel ridges, which would offer natural 
advantages in the adoption of this parallel work. 

A similar arrangement is observed in the Roman 
station at Birrens, in Annandale (4 acres in extent), 
where on the north-east side we have also a series of 
parallel trenches, ** thus establishing a resemblance 
between this work and the stations of the German limes 
not yet proved in any other Roman or native work in 
Britain." At Birrens we find six ditches bending round 
the angles without coalescing.* 

At the edge of the marshy depression, inside the new 
police station, a little black pitt was discovered. A few 
yards away from it in situ on the river gravel I found a 
corroded brass coin, which Mr. Robert Blair refers to 
Antoninus Pius (i 38-161). Now above this gravel we 
have in succession a stratum of Roman soil, about 22 
inches thick, abounding in ornamental Samian ware, 
typical, according to Professor Haverfield, who examined 
these finds, of the second century; then upwards a gravel 
road, 3 inches deep, and on the top of it again 19 inches 
of Roman soil with quantities of Roman pottery in it. 

This part of the section then, as I read it, seems to 
mark four distinct phases: (i) The undisturbed Roman 
period, when the ground was still mere marsh and bog; 
{2) conversion into fosses ; (3) the filling up of the fosses 



• See the " Excavations of Birrens, a Roman Station in Annandale." — 
Proceedings of the Society 0) Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xxx., 1896, pp. 81- 
199, and plans, p. 96. 

fThe contents of this pit will be described in the appendix. 
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when no longer required to make room for the suburb; 

(4) the formation of a road over it in the second century ; 

(5) the final accumulation indicating when the station 
fell into decay. 

Gates. — We have once more to return to the northern 
wall. The situation of the Porta Principalis dextra 
evidently was a little west of Collier Street, now occu- 
pied by the little coalyard. It was 6 feet wide, but 
unfortunately its structure could not be traced, the upper 
part having been taken out for a culvert. At its base we 
find a course of rectangular stones, varying in length and 
height, II inches and 12 inches long, 19 inches by 10 
inches and 24 inches by 12 inches; these, with the 
exception of the latter, which is of white millstone grit, 
were all of red sandstone. Only the internal part of the 
wall being exposed to view, it was, of course, impossible 
to follow the passage outside the wall and the access to it 
from the fosses. The stones were placed close together 
without the use of mortar. At Whitaker's time (see pp. 
36-7, vol. i.) the gateway was still rising 4 feet to 6 feet high. 
He also tells us (Principal Corrections, p. 12) that in 
the northern wall itself small circular arches were left, at 
certain distances, five or six in number, the facing of one 
side still remaining over two of them. They were found 
below the natural surface of the ground. He noted them 
carefully in 1772. One that was accidentally laid open 
from end to end disclosed the design of all. He says, 
**As the Romans carried their walls upwards they took 
off the pressure from the parts below and gave a greater 
strength to the whole, by turning little arches* in their 

* He also notices soch another arch, which was visible in 1769. a little 
to the west of the sooth-east angle, and the crown just rose above the 
ground. 
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work and fixing the rest of the wall upon them. We 
must again bear in mind that practically the northern 
wall was directly laid in the marshy ground and stood on 
the first fosse which reached up to it. Whitaker omitted 
to give the distances between the set of arches and their 
dimensions. 

Towers. — The recent excavations at Ribchester and 
Melandra have shown the existence of four corner turrets 
built within the rounded angles of the walls. Their 
structure is particularly well shown at Melandra. They 
are built square and stand detached, 4 feet away from the 
angles, measuring 10 feet by 11 feet, the walls being 3 
feet thick. Indications and traces of a similar turret 
were found at our station by Whitaker in 1768-9. He 
says: ** A man hunting for treasures made trenches 
through the foundations of the stationary walls, near the 
south-east angle, and carrj'ing his operations along the 
interior line came to a new and distinct wall, lying 3 feet 
to 4 feet from the wall, which proved to be 3 feet thick 
and 12 feet long, fairly curving at the angle." Whitaker 
followed up the work where the treasure seeker had left 
off, digging downwards for i^ yards, and found this wall 
ranging parallel with the line of the station. It consisted 
of large and squarish flakes of red rock, and was cemented 
with a new species of clay mortar, a brown, compacted 
mass of sand and clay, tempered with some sprinkling of 
lime. Each irregular layer seemed to rest, he says, upon 
a course of fine sand, and the lowest was framed of the 
massiest stones and lay on a deep bed of sand that had 
been previously beaten and compacted together, each 
spade-depth of it appearing successively smooth and hard 
upon the surface and the third lying on the natural 
gravel. (See Whitaker, page 13.) 
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The stations at Ribchester, Melandra, and Manchester 
were no doubt all built on the same general plan, and 
turrets must have existed at our station on the remaining 
three angles. Traces of the turret situated in the north- 
west angle in Manor Street, which part is still unexplored 
and little interfered with, may yet be found at a future 
time, when the property on the north-west side of the 
station will be pulled down. 

Interior Buildings. — Inside the present timber-yard, 
about 48 yards to the west of the eastern gate, in a 
central position, we have still preserved the remains of 
the wall of a building which, judging from its situation, 
indicates doubtlessly the site of the pratorium; the wall 
still rises about 26 inches from the ground, its thickness 
is yet 2 feet wide, and its length 20 feet.* Unfortunately, 
this old monument of Roman times is fast crumbling 
away for insufficient shelter, and the rainwater is slowly 
but surely disintegrating and dissolving the piece away, 
as I have convinced myself from recent examination. 

The praetorium at Melandra is similarly placed and 
measures 25 yards square, the inner walls 2 feet and the 
outer walls 3 feet thick. In its rear it has three 
additional buildings, analogy leads us to think that the 
same arrangement prevailed here. 

The construction of the Altrincham railway in 1849, 
which diagonally cut through the whole area of the 
castrum from east to west, destroyed and effaced what- 
ever foundations were in existence, and narrow-minded 
officialism prevented antiquaries from entering the 
precincts to note the many discoveries which are sure to 
have been made. To formulate any idea of the internal 

* Asphalt was also used along with the usual mortar. 
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buildings, and how they were planned and assigned, we 
are thrown upon the researches now made at Melandra, 
Ribchester, and Wilderspool for completing the lacuna;. 
All these places were erected at periods not much 
removed from each other, and we know already that in 
the main features they were much the same in plan and 
structure. When these excavations are complete we 
shall be able to realise much better than at present what 
Mancunium probabl}'^ looked like. 

Internal Area. — I have already pointed out that the 
southern, and, probably, also the central part of the 
castrum, stood on a higher level than the more northern 
part, and that the ground was therefore levelled up. In 
May, 1898, a long trench was made in Collier Street, 
leading to Southern's timber-yard, from the large stone 
post at the passage of the small coalyard to inside the 
railway arch, where we are on intra-castral ground. After 
penetrating the layer of rubbish and modern paving, we 
come upon a course of paving stones, underlaid by stiff, 
earthy clay, yellow soil, and stones. This shows that the 
area, just as at Castleshaw and Ribchester, was levelled 
with soil and stiff clay, and that it was paved with stones. 
Mr. Howarth, who tried to watch the excavations in 
1849, also mentions the existence of pavements inside 
the castrum. 

Drain. — On the 6th May, 1897, on driving the foun- 
dation for the new railway pier on the west side of 
Collier Street, an arched drain or culvert was found, 12 
feet below the surface, and raised on the rock. It was 
4 feet high, the arch spanning 3 feet in the centre, the 
bricks were 6 J inches by 2^ inches by 2 J inches, of 
"bull nose" shape. At the bottom it was laid on flags 
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or blocks. I only arrived on the scene a few days after 
it was destroyed and used up for concrete, but I obtained 
a sketch from the foreman, an intelligent man, to whom 
I am indebted for other help. The drain seems to have 
been constructed like that laid open at Birrens, which is 
engraved in the work cited above. 

Ovens. — The excavations at Wilderspool and Melandra 
afford a good idea of their construction in these little 
stations; two have been found and described by Mr. 
May at the former place, and at the latter locality an 
oven has recently been discovered by Messrs. Hamnett 
and Garstang, near the southern turret. At Manchester 
several ovens were laid bare in 1789 by Mr. Perry, cut in 
the rock, which, to conclude from the situation, appears 
manifestly to have been placed, as at Melandra and else- 
where, near the south-east angle. Close to, as in 
Wilderspool, he found millstones. Of these I have also 
recently discovered three large segments, two of coarse 
millstone grit and one of trachyte. Another such one is 
noticed by Mr. May at Wilderspool. 

Wells. — A square well was discovered in 1830 a few 
yards to the west of the wall. It had four upright posts 
at the angle, closed in with other logs and floored in the 
same manner, the logs 5 inches to 6 inches diameter, and 
a number of boulders or ballistae were found at the 
bottom. Whitaker (see p. 360) speaks of another well 
outside the station which was in evidence in 1764-5. It 
was sunk for several yards into the rock. **When the 
little alehouse,* which now stands opposite the gate of 
the Castlefield, was erected, upon opening of the ground 

• This is the present Crown Inn. 
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to form the cellar of the house a hole appeared in the 
rock about six feet in the square and filled with rubbish ; 
three coins of brass were found in it and a piece of thicks 
short gold wire.'' 

Cemetery. — In the rectangular piece of ground, 
bounded on the north by the Roman road to Buxton 
(which struck off from the Ribchester road a little north 
of the northern gate) on one side, and the east gate and 
the stem of the roads to Slack and Chester on the other 
side (see diagram), a number of sepulchral urns have been 
unearthed at different periods. 

1762. Whitaker records the discovery of an urn with 
bones on the eastern boundary of the field (vol.'i., p. 59). 

1765. Another sepulchral urn, same field, lower down 
the slope, 7 feet deep, and resting on the rock. 

1849. Numerous urns were discovered again here, 
also a grave of a vertical form, cylindrical, cut in the 
rock, charred bones were found in it (Corbett). 

1832. A tile tomb was found on the opposite side 
(south side) of the Medlock. This is evidently near 
Great Jackson Street, close by the Roman road to 
Chester, where many other Roman sepulchral stones 
have been secured. The coffin was of oak, and enclosed 
in a casing of flanged tiles, 20 inches long, 16 inches 
broad, and 2^ inches thick. 

We see that all the sepulchral urns and tombs are 
situated at the sides and along the Roman roads 
which issue from the north-eastern side of the 
station, following in this respect the usual practice of 
the Romans. 

Exterior Buildings. — While the more northern 
part was thus appropriated for sepulchral purposes the 
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remaining space, described by the eastern ditch, the 
Medlock, and the south-east and south wall, was 
covered with a number of large and extensive buildings. 
Enclosed as they were by the northern and eastern 
ditches and the steep banks of the Medlock they were 
well protected and defended on all sides. Whitaker 
marks the position of these buildings on his ** Ground 
Plot of Manceinion,'' taken August 8th, 1765, with the 
letter A (in his fanciful way, he calls them British 
foundation). The groundwork was found ^ yard below 
the surface. The more northerly building measured 16 
yards by 12 yards, the walls were 6 feet thick and the 
remaining height 3 feet, the door ** which almost covered 
the whole side" looking north. The foundation walls 
consisted of three layers of common boulder stones, 
bedded in clay, a little lower in the field, and running for 
30 yards to 40 yards together the same foundations 
were found, and a single layer of small boulder stones, 
bedded in clay, resting on the plane of the rock (pages 
24-5, vol. i.). The purpose or nature of these large 
official buildings cannot be given now. 

Crossing Deansgate, and where the Crown Inn is 
situated (see vol. ii., p. 84, 1775), just behind the 
Roman well (already described) and apparently by 
the Buxton road, on a plot of land then called Alport 
Field, was discovered in 1776, **a long line of disjointed 
foundations, commencing nearly from the well, extending 
I yard in breadth, 14 yards long, and 2 yards in depth, 
consisting of unhewn stone, broken bricks, and adhering 
mortar." 

Watek Mill. — *' A little above the ancient ford of the 
Medlock, the sluice of a mill was accidentally discovered 
about twenty-four years ago (1747). There, on the margin 
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of Dyer's Croft and opposite to Mr. Markland's* con- 
structions, the current of the Medlock accidentally swelled 
with the rain, and, obstructed in its course by a dam, 
broke down the north bank and disclosed a long tunnel in 
the rock beneath. This tunnel I have since laid open 
in part. It appeared entirely uncovered at the top, was 
about I yard in width, and another in depth, but 
gradually narrowing towards the bottom. The sides 
showed everywhere the marks of the tool upon the rock 
and the course was parallel with the channel. It was 
bared by the torrent only for 25 yards in length, but 
must have been evidently continued for several yards 
further, having originally begun, as the nature of the 
ground evinces, just above the large curvature in the 
channel of the Medlock." (See Whitaker, p. ^516, vol. i.) 

NoRTHKRN Roman Suhukh. — Whitaker writes in 1771 
(see p. 205): ** Betwixt the Castlefield and Alportfold is 
an area of 16 acres to 17 acres, now chiefly converted 
into gardens. It lies immediately without the northern 
barriers of the station, it extends up to the new houses 
in Campfield, or Tickle-pitcher's Lane [see Tinker's 
map] , and the new church [St. John's Church, founded 
1769]. The soil on the southern part [towards the 
station] of this area is absolutely one great body of 
adventitious earth, fragments of bricks, pieces of hewn 
stone, and remains of urns. Huge blocks of millstone 
grit have recently been dug up with the mortar adhering 
to them within the circuit of the area, and the whole 
level of the ground appears to have been traced with 



• The situation is made clear from a reference to Green's Map and 
Kaftald's Directory of 1772. John Markland was a lar^e check manufac- 
turer, who lived at No. 35, I.>eansgatc. 
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streets of regular pavement in a variety of directions 
across it." 

In his ''Plan of the original town of Manchester, about 
300 A.D.y he has laid down the outlines of the various 
streets which were constructed on the two sides of the 
Ribchester road in four rectangular blocks. He says: 
"To the one original street (the Ribchester road) others 
were gradually annexed. Indeed, in 1765-6, a pavement 
near the south-west extremity of the area, extending more 
than 2 yards in breadth, and seeming to tend nearly 
parallel with the original street of the road, was found, 
and this must undoubtedly have commenced with it by a 
cross street. This actually commenced with it by no less 
than three cross streets : (i) One was laid along the 
margin of the northern fosse, and the remains of it, a 
narrow causeway about i yard in breadth, have been 
recently dug up for several yards; (2) another was lately 
found along the northern hedge of the first great garden ; 
(3) a third, about an equal distance from both, remaining 
only about ^ yard in width.'' 

And, in 1765-6, another pavement was discovered, 
situated almost as much to the east as the former was to 
the west of the principal street, lying 3 yards in breadth 
and J yard in depth. This commenced at the northern 
hedge of the Castlefield, and in the middle of the private 
garden, pointed less obliquely across the neighbouring 
lane, and evidently carried a direction towards Alport 
Fold. Another street was found by me, in August, 1897, 
in the centre of the block between old TrafFord Street and 
Great Bridgewater Street, which pointed to Tickle Street 
(crossing Deansgate). It was carried here over an old 
pit, filled up with clay, bits of charcoal, and Roman 
pottery, and could be traced for 12 feet, and was paved 
with flags of red sandstone, some measuring 12 inches by 
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9 inches by 5 inches, others 8 inches by 4 inches by 3 
inches, of which I numbered twenty, all in situ, on the 
right side. (See Plan.) 

In 1839, in laying the foundations of the "Hall of 
Science," in Tonman Street, which is situated imme- 
diately on the west side of Ribchester Road, a bronze 
statuette of Jupiter Stator was found in the ground, with 
a silver coin of Trajan (98-117). The ornamental bowls 
of Samian ware which I have collected on the northern 
area (in Bridgewater Street, Worsley Street, Liverpool 
Street, &c.), mostly refer to the second century. This 
would give us an approximate indication of the date when 
this suburban part was founded. In the later empire the 
whole force lived outside the forts, when not on duty. 
Mancunium was only a small station with a garrison 
of perhaps not more than five hundred soldiers, besides 
women, traders, artisans, craftsmen, natives, &c., and these 
probably dwelled mostly on this side of the station. 

As we have no records of the discovery of regular 
foundations between Camp Street and the station, 
either by Whitaker, who would surely have specially 
alluded to it, or by subsequent local testimony, we may 
conclude that no buildings of important character were 
erected over this area, and that the houses were only 
of the ordinary or inferior order. The " huge blocks of 
millstone grit with their mortar adhering to them" found 
"within the circuit of the area," as Whitaker says, may 
more likely come from the station itself when dismantled 
and turned into a "quarry in the middle ages." 

But the Romans did not confine themselves, as 
Whitaker assumes, to the west side of Deansgate only, 
which he fancies was the proper " Brito-Roman town," 
but they also occupied the whole of the land on the 
east side comprised between Great Bridgewater Street 
I 
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to Hewitt Street, bounded on the east by Watson Street, 
on the north side, and by Rowe Street in Gaythorn on 
the south side, as proved by the recent excavations in 
connection with the Great Northern Railway. We have 
seen already that foundations were discovered in Whitaker's 
time at the comer of Trafiford Street (Crown Inn), running 
14 yards in length ; also, close by, a Roman well, and in 
1840 at the same spot a large hoard of Roman coins, 
mostly of gold and silver. Mr. Esdaile also speaks of 
some stone structure, not far away, on the banks of 
the adjacent Tib, and we have further attestation by 
the marvellous number of Roman objects I have obtained 
from the area under discussion at almost every foot- 
step, particularly in Gaythorn and Knot Mill Station. 
Here again the ornamental Samian pottery of the second 
century type prevails; at Gaythorn Row Barritt reports 
the discovery in 1788 of a lump of Sal ammoniac, together 
with a Roman coin of Tetricus (267-272), and some 
bronze rings, one with a blueish fluted bead on it. The 
number of finds, from Knot Mill Station up to Rowe 
Street and across the Rochdale Canal tunnel to Trafiford 
Street, are almost unmatched for variety and intrinsic 
value. The Roman soil at Gaythorn, which overspreads 
the original pre- Roman yellow soil as a stratum of 3 feet 
thick, is packed with pottery of every description, iron 
nails, charcoal, lead, broken tiles, fragments of glass 
along the railway arches of the Altrincham line, between 
Gilbert Street and Mount Street. The excavations in 
August, 1897, which were carried down to a depth of 17 
feet in the gravel, have incidentally demonstrated a 
change of the bed of the Tib since Roman times.* 

* Another cx)nsiderable deflection has been noted by Binney, and is 
proved by finds of Roman colonial coins between Cambridge Street and 
River Street, where the Medlock runs respectively 100 yards and 58 
yards more westerly at present. 
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In the ancient river silt alon^ these arches the ex- 
cavators handed up to me a number of complete urns and 
Samian pateras and patellas, and another fine large bowl 
embossed with ornamental work and a circular inscription, 
which unluckily was stolen by some boys from the cabin 
and smashed. 

Almost in the centre, between Gilbert Street and Mount 
Street, I laid open and excavated an old botontintis {see 
plan), which measured 7 feet across; its upper part was 
covered with a thick layer of charcoal, and the rest to the 
bottom was filled with a grey, sandy, soft loam, containing 
Samian ware, burnt bones, glass, lead, amphorae, black- 
and-white ware, iron nails. It was dug into the river 
gravel, which forms the original subsoil at Gaythorn. 
Its depth was about 3 feet to 4 feet. Another Roman 
botontinus appeared at the corner of Great Bridgewater 
Street in August, 1897, facing No. 330, Deansgate, which 
I have photographed {see plan). It spreads in basin-shape; 
its greatest depth (of the first layer) is 20 inches, and con- 
sists of Roman soil, pottery, iron nails, bricks, calcined 
bones, blackish-brown sandy loam, and at the bottom 
contained the upper part of a big amphora. Below this 
we have a 4-inch layer of charcoal, then clay, and at the 
base the pre-Roman yellow soil, followed by the usual 
river gravel. Later on the vicinal road, already described, 
was laid over it. 

These botontini, which demarcated the boundary of some 
territorial property, refer, of course, to an earlier time, 
when the life was more contracted ; later on, when the place 
was more opened out and attracted settlers and traders, it 
outran its original bounds with an increasing population. 

But we have not quite done. So far we have shown a 
Roman occupation of land on the northern side of the 
Medlock, but it did not terminate here. We discover 
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evidence of Roman activity on the southern side of the 
rim across Knot Mill Ford in Hulme sufficient to show 
their presence. First, we have Whitaker's statement of 
the water mill, opposite Markland's check manufactory 
at Mount Pleasant (occupied in 1772 by John Wallford), 
at the top of Jackson's Lane, immediately on the left side 
of the Chester road. The same authority relates the 
discovery of a Samian bowl, stamped Advocisi; of an 
amphora, stamped Vabeo; of an unglazed pitcher, 
stamped Nonovi, and another Samian bowl, stamped Of. 
A. Ascui. We also have the fragmentary centurial stone, 
inscribed Coh. I. Fris., found south of the Medlock. Then 
there is the tile tomb found (1832) on the same side, and 
no doubt, according to Roman custom, located on the side 
of the Roman road, and the three sculptured stones dug up 
(182 1) in Hulme, 6 feet deep, out of the river gravel (sub- 
soil),* which I consider to have been here in their original 
situ, I have only recorded the few instances specially 
noted and known, which mere accident has preserved ; 
but it is clear that there must have been numberless finds 
of whose existence no notice has been taken. Roman 
antiquaries by some unfortunate infatuation, partly due to a 



• Found on the exact line of the road to Chester and a few hundred 
yards to the southwards from the station at Castlefield, viz., near 
Jackson's Lane, or Great Jackson Street. It is known to have been 
usual for the Romans to erect, without the boundaries of the stations, 
where they were in garrison, votive altars, and centurial and other 
stones to the honour of favourite deities and in commemoration 
of events. The idea that all the above objects should have been 
carried to the Hulme side, viz., 400 yards to 500 yards away, is 
preposterous. One of them resembles No. 169, page 79, described in 
Professor Haverfield's Catalogue 0/ the Roman and Inscribed Stones in the 
Grosvenor Museum, Chester, 1900, which at the present he considers safest 
to class as sepulchral. The three stones occurred close together in the 
same spot, the tile tomb is in the same place, so that we must infer them 
to be all sepulchral commemorative stones. The full inscription and 
tenour of the Frisian centurial stone, also found here, has never been made 
out. (See Plates.) 




Skpulchral Monumental Stone, from Hllmk 

(red sandstone). Carved in relief on a block, 22) inches high by 24 
inches wide. Compare also figure No. 169, p. 79, Catalogue of the Roman 
Inscribed and Sculptured Stones in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, by 
F. Haverfield. Chester, 1900. 

Dr. Colley March writes with respect to it: "It is undoubtedly 
Mithraic. The Phrygian cap, the inverle<l torch, the weary posture, 
point to a setting sun, to the western solar phase. The caviform niche 
is worth notice. The sculpture is, perhaps, only part of a large 
scheme." 

Such figures also occur on sepulchral monuments in Germany. A 
Frisian centurial stone was also found in Hulme, which is suggestive. 



Now IN Peel Park Museum, Salford. 




MONL MENTAL EfUGY. FROM HuLME. 

Carved in red sandstone. In relief; height. 28 inches : base. 19^ inches. 
Represents the head of a female, with a coronal of braided hair: a 
similar mode of dressing is seen in the first illustration of Earwaker's 
CfusUr. 

Now IN Peel Park Museum, Salforo. 




Monumental Figure, from Hulme. 

Of red sandstone. In relief. inea!>uring 22 inches high by iS inches wide 
at the base. The head has been broken oil. Dr. Colley March obser\es : 
"It may be a German Matrona. and so might well be 'standing, fully 
draped, and holding firuit.' " 

Now IN Peel Park Museum, SM.TOiix>. 
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constant reference to Whitaker and directing their eyes on 
Castlefield alone, have failed to grasp the situation. They 
should systematically have watched all excavations in 
Gaythorn, Hulme; the area between Chetham College and 
the Hanging Ditch ; the elbow in which ancient Salford 
was situated, and the area enclosed between the confluence 
of the Medlock and Irwell at the foot of Castlefield and at 
Ordsall. Our ideas of Roman Manchester would then 
have been clearer and more satisfactory and creditable. 

From our general survey of the distribution of the more 
substantial buildings we come to the conclusion that the 
principal and public buildings were erected to the east 
and south of the station and enclosed by the curve of the 
Medlock (the northern bank). The northern side of the 
ground, more or less moist and swampy, was parcelled 
out to the garrison and the mixed population; and to 
Gaythorn and Hulme, on the two banks of the Medlock, 
where we are on rising ground, with better drainage, and 
a ready access to the river, the higher ranks may have 
resorted. Here also the Romans, when building this 
solid fort on the eminence at Castlefield, may have 
erected their temporary workshops until their walled fort 
was raised and finished, for it offered the best convenience 
for that purpose. 

Roads. 
Road to Condate (and Chester). — It constitutes 
the second Iter and is 24 Roman miles long. According 
to Whitaker, it issued at the eastern gate on a common 
stem* at the extremity of the field, then winding along at 
the less precipitous bank higher up at the old ford of the 



* The construction of this rather prolonged stem seems to be due to the 
interposition of the slanting, rock-cut, eastern fosse. The Porta Praetoria 
was placed on this (the east) side (facing the Brigantean enemy). The 
roads to Cambodunum and Condate split off from this common stem. 
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Medlock, having Great Jackson Street on the left, leaving 
Hulme on the right, it passed the Cornbrook, near 
Pomona Gardens, where, as I am informed by Mr. 
Healy, a ganger, an old structure, consisting of a stone 
arch of red sandstone, topped by another one, was 
found II feet below some twenty years ago. Then 
it passed along to Stretford and Broadheath. On 
issuing from the eastern gate it was 14 yards wide and 
1^ yards deep. Even in Whitaker's time all traces in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Hulme were already 
obliterated. Mr. George Esdaile exhibited in 1885 a 
drawing of a section of the Chester road, J mile long, 
according to which the Roman road in that direction was 
formed of a layer of gravel boulders, a layer of red gravel, 
a thick bed of gorse, ling, and brushwood, in thickness 
from 3 feet to 4 feet. At Edisbury, in Cheshire, the road 
was found 30 feet to 36 feet wide, and thus seems to have 
pretty well kept up its uniform width throughout its length. 

Road to Coccium (Wigan), 13 yards wide, issued 
from the western gate. It was 17 Roman miles long and 
formed the tenth Iter. It probably avoided the morass, 
crossing at a very acute angle the high bank which 
fringed the western wall, descending the crest near the 
south-west angle of the station, and following the 
southern bank of the Medlock to the Woden's Ford* 
(—Hulme Bridge). According to Barritt, it was a fine 
paved causeway, and pointed out yet (in 1832) as a broad 
ridge of gravel and stones on the south side of Regent 
Road, iti the first field on the west side of Ordsall Farm. 

Road to Cambodunum (Slack, and York), 23 Roman 

• In 1292 called "Wodarne forde." See Manchester Guardian, February 
15th, 1887. J. P. Earwaker. 
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miles long. It was at its issue from the fork at the east 
Rate 14 yards wide and 1^ yards deep, made of melted 
bricks and broken millstones, constructed with strong 
gravel, mingled with large boulders and fragments of 
sandstone. It was seen by me again in August, 1897, in 
the block between Trafford Street and Great Bridgewater 
Street, slanting diagonally through the central area in a 
direction pointing to the site of the Wesleyan Chapel in 
Great Bridgewater Street. It could be traced for 19 feet. 
Starting from below, it rested on the yellow pre-Roman 
soil, in which I found a hazelnut imbedded, then follows: 
3 inches stiff, yellow-reddish clay; 5 inches burnt brick, 
iron nails, small rubble stones, charcoal, and pieces of 
pottery; 8 inches boulder stones, 8 by 6 by 4 inches; 8 
inches middle-sized gravel; 2 inches rubble stone and 
clay; total, 26 inches; topped by a further deposit — 
probably of a later period — of 19 inches loamy soil and 
gravel dispersed through it pieces of coal and Roman 
pottery; 26 inches rubbish (modern). — See section. 

At the Wesleyan Chapel the ground must have sloped 
very considerably, for Roman potter>' was found here at a 
depth of 14 feet to 15 feet. 

At Ancoats Lane the road is 16 yards to 17 yards wide, 
with a ridge of } yard of gravel and ^ yard of marl. In 
Butler's Lane it is reduced to 5 yards to 6 yards. 

In the miry expanse of Newton Heath, where it pointed 
directly upon the chapel, it was 8 yards to 10 yards wide, 
and consisted of a ridge of J yard of gravel. 

At Street Lane it reached the margin of the moss. 
The construction of the road here is of great interest. 
Whitaker says: ** The road is carried for no less than 400 
yards across the hollow of the moss. I made a large 
incision into the bed of the turf beneath the Roman 
gravel ; they appeared plainly to have originally trenched 
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the line of the moss, the larger and more solid plates of 
turf they appeared to have laid upon the original face of 
the moss and raised the level of the line with them more 
than a yard in height. Upon sinking a pit along the 
sides of the gravel and for i^ yards into the black soil, no 
ling or heather was found upon the surface of the soil and 
immediately below the gravel. It was first found about a 
yard below the surface, and then found in considerable 
quantities." 

Close to either margin of the ** Street*** and 3 yards 
under the crown of the Roman road Whitaker found 
frequently the fir, birch, and oak (p. 311). On this 
road a hoard of Roman brass coins (a.d. 135-235) has 
been found at Hollinwood ; at Oldham Park a silver 
denarius of Domitian (a.d. 8i-g6) and a patera at Oldham. 
This road was also well described by Thomas Percival in 
1751-2. 

Road to Aqu^e (Buxton), striking off, according to 
Whitaker, from the street on the northern side of the 
ditches that extended from the fiortltern wallf and inter- 
secting the Slack and Kinderton road at Alport Lane, 
and proceeding along the left of Gaythorn Fields, and 
crossing the Tib beyond its mounted Calley Banks and 
along its edge into Garrett Lane to Garrett Hall, and 
passing along the margin of the Medlock into Longsight. 
Traces of this road were seen by me in Owen's Yard, at 

• The Roman road from Wagstaflf Fold (Fails worth) to Street is well 
indicated on William Johnson's "Plan of the Parish of Manchester, 1820." 

f By the time the road to Buxton was made and the northern suburb 
erected, the fosses on the northern wall were already filled up and 
levelled. The ground plan and the perspective view of Mancunium (see 
engraving), which includes a view of the suburb, also show the nothem 
fosses which, of course, should have been omitted there, but are partly 
indicated just to give an idea and to save the expense of another special 
plan. 
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the corner of Bridgewater Street, during the excavations. 
It seems to have been a boulder-paved road at the 
beginning. 

Road to Ribchester. — The description of its course 
by Whitaker is so minute that it is rather surprising how 
little Thompson Watkin and others have troubled to 
work it out. On the ordnance map, 5 feet to the mile, 
it is laid down along the present lower Deansgate, which, 
of course, is quite wrong. Watkin disposes of Whitaker 
in a few laconic words and says he prefers Just's account, 
who, however, is silent, and only touches upon the road 
from Hunt's Bank as his starting point. If Watkin had 
availed himself of Berry's (1750), Tinker's (1772), and 
Green's (1787) maps Whitaker's account would have been 
intelligible enough. 

The road issued at the northern gate in Collier Street 
(48 yards away from its eastern angle), passing the parallel 
ditches. Whitaker says : ** It was found 1765 in the 
adjoining garden still visible from its ridge, 5 yards wide. 
In 1751 it was found in the second garden,* proceeding in 
the line of a hedge [this garden is bounded by Priestner 
Street and Tickle Street], bordered with large squarish 
stones at the sides, raised into a convexity of ^ yard above 
the ground. Crossing the narrow lane beyond both some 
trace of the convexity lately appeared and pointed across 
the level of Campfield to Mr. Philips's two houses in Quay 
Street [which is the house marked 45 on Berry's map and 
would be near Reiss Brothers' warehouse]. There the 
road was discovered in 1760 near the door>vay of the more 
easternly house, more than J yard below the surface of the 
ground, from 4 to 5 yards in width, and more than i yard 



* These were Humphrey's gardens. 
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deep in strong gravel. In the gardens and in Campfield 
it appeared to be continued in a slanting line considerably 
to the east of it. This obliquity of the road was neces- 
sarily occasioned by the great curve of the Irwell."* 

Whitaker adds (see p. 121): **In the second garden, 
near Castlefield, and on the site of Mr. Philips's house, 
the pavement was dug up, consisting of the largest 
boulders, and having two layers of stones upon a bed of 
gravel." 

On the 14th January, 1898, when the old deanery, in 
Deansgate, was pulled down for the new arcade, next to 
Mr. Armstrong's shop, the road was discovered by me 
again. It was found 5 inches below the foundation of 
the old deanery. The top consisted of a layer of sand- 
stone flags, then clay and rubble or red sandstone, 5 
inches; gravel, 6 inches; blackish soil, bricks, charcoal, 
iron nails, scoria, 4 inches; yellow pre- Roman soil, below 
the river gravel. 

Whitaker has a remark (vol. ii., 407): "The parsonage 
plainly proves to have been near the course of the old 
and then forgotten road to Ribchester." I have taken 
photographs of this section of the road. 

I picked up traces of the road again in Wood 
Street, which enables us to produce the slanting road from 
Quay Street to St. Mary's Street. The road proceeded 
then along upper Deansgate, falling into Hanging Ditch. 

To sum up, the Ribchester road on leaving the 
northern gate in Collier Street passed across Bridgewater 
Street, Worsley Street, Liverpool Road, Tonman Street, 



* Whitaker seems to be quite right in this latter remark, for, just at 
this point, the levels to the west of Quay Street sink rapidly away, and 
are marked by a line extending from Water Street to Canal Street, where 
the land lies rather low, which we may express by the 93 feet contour or 
inundation line, and the ground must have been very swampy. 
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Dumville Street, Tickle Street, upper Quay Street, Hard- 
man Street, Cumberland Street, Spinningfield, Wood 
Street, upper Bridge Street, Lower King Street, St. Mary's 
Street, and then along the present upper Deansgate. 

It was bedded on a stratum of strong gravel, ^ yard to 
I yard deep, bordered with large squarish stones at the 
sides, at its lower end, paved with boulder stones ; and, 
at the deanery, it was flagged with white sandstone, and 
resting in a layer of clay and gravel, &c. 

The road to Condate (the Second Iter) was 14 yards 
wide and 1^ yards deep; to Coccium (the Tenth Iter), 13 
yards wide; to Cambodunum (the Second Iter), 14 yards 
wide and 1^ yards deep at the castnim, but constantly 
varied in width, and contracted to 8 yards and 10 yards 
at Newton Heath and onwards; the one to Ribchester 
was only 5 yards wide, but more elaborated and flagged 
as we have seen. 

The construction of the roads is so intimately connected 
with the history of the Roman conquest of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire* that it is necessary at this point to devote 
a few remarks to the subject for a clear understanding of 
the probable date of their formation. We have, therefore, 
to concentrate our attention for a few minutes on the 
position of Chester, as the military focus, at the estuary 
of the river Dee. It was probably in existence already, 
as a fortress, about the latter part of Claudius's reign 
(50-54), and held by Suetonius in his campaign against 
Anglesey (61). The chief work (in the words of Professor 
Haverfield) was a double defence against Wales and the 
Irish pirates, for which its position was admirably fitted, 
by enabling the Roman generals to operate by sea and 
land. With the northern belt of forts stretching from 

* See also the article " Roman Britain," Edinburgh Review, April. 1899, 
p. 369-390. 
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Segontium, along the Eleventh Iter to Deva, and con- 
nected down the south by Uriconium with Caerleon, on 
the Severn, Wales, in course of time, had little chance of 
serious resistance. Ten or fifteen years later, it was 
occupied by the second legion, and after that by the 
twentieth. Chester (and Caerleon) had all the charac- 
teristic features of a distant borderland, the province was 
purely of a military order and, in reality, a military frontier. 

On the eastern flanks they had to reckon with the 
troublesome and powerful people included under the 
generic name of the Brigantes, a confederation of minor 
clans that dominated practically the backbone of England, 
comprising practically Lancashire, Yorkshire, Westmor- 
land, and the Midlands, from sea to sea, and from the 
Mersey to the Solway Firth on the west side, to the 
H umber and the Tees on the east side. To master them 
it was necessary to strike from the two sides, with Deva 
and Lindum as a base line. 

The first serious attempt on the west was probably 
made by Cerealis in 71-74, to effect which he had to 
traverse the territory of the Cornavii, who dwelt in 
Wirrall and along the southern banks of the Mersey, 
and camps and fortifications were placed through the 
forests and heathery plains of North Cheshire. Condate 
is on this line ; from thence they tracked to Mancunium 
to enter South Yorkshire for an attack of their capital. 
Our station was of no little strategical importance in this 
large scheme, and thus became one of the original links 
of a great base, which required a firm and powerful hand. 
The double road from Hunt's Bank and the eastern gate 
led direct to Cambodunum and Isurium, and must have 
been amongst the first constructed. Cerealis reduced a 
great part of the district without, however, having settled 
the country. The final reduction was reserved for Agri- 
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cola (78-85), who then completely cowed the Brigantes. 
It was probably in his time that Mancunium was made 
into the impregnable final stone-built stronghold. To 
guard himself securely against the piratical coast tribes 
of West Lancashire the Segantii, who nestled in and 
invested the densely wooded creeks and estuaries of the 
Ribble, Wyre, and Lune, harassing by land and 
sea, he threw another close line of forts up from 
Condate* and Manchester to Wigan and Walton for the 
protection of the Ribble ; contiiyiing it via Kirkham and 
Poulton to Fleetwood — the Portus Segantiorum — and 
another one from Walton to Lancaster to the Lune.t 
This is in all probability the next road in priority; the 
direct communication to Ribchester and Lancaster (dis- 
using Walton) falls into another scheme, and was meant 
for a different purpose, when the conquest was carried 
further north to Scotland for the domination of the Picts 
and Scots. The other secondary road, such as the one 
to Buxton, is of later growth and lesser significance, and 
need not be considered in this place. To sum up, in 
order of time, we have : (i) The road from Chester, via 
Condate, to Manchester ; (2) the double roads to York- 
shire, of which more hereafter; (3) the road to Wigan 
and the estuaries, probably built by Agricola; (4) the 
later direct road to Ribchester and the north. 

Alport. 

The area of Alport Town proper, as far as Roman 
discoveries are concerned, has proved barren. The red 
rock comes pretty close to the surface, little of the 
original soil is left, and on the Deansgate side it is 

• Vid Wilderspool and Warrington. 

t For the course and direction of the various Roman roads, see William 
Harrison's excellent map in the Archaolo!;ical Survey of Lancashire. 
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covered with about 4 feet of rubbish. At Gratrix's ware- 
house, on the site of which many great Roman or Anglo- 
Saxon discoveries were expected, no finds or foundations 
were discovered. 

So much has been fabulated about Alport that a few 
words must be devoted to the discussion of its ety- 
mology. Professor W. W. Skeat informs me that: **Ald 
is the Northumbrian and old Mercian spelling of what 
we now spell old. 'Port' is very common in early 
English. The sense *tpwn' is as old as Edward the 
elder and Athelstan; it is not, however, a true English 
word, being borrowed from the Latin. Port also occurs 
in the sense of gate, but this is unusual and only 
found in quotations from the Gospel or the Psalms, 
where the Latin version has porta. Practically it need 
not be considered. For port in the sense of road I find 
no authority whatever. It follows that Aldport almost 
certainly means old town or old village, and such a form 
may easily be as old as a.d. goo." Our earliest reference 
is: Aide Pare, 1282; Aide Porte, Al-Ald-Aldeport, 1320-2. 

In 1322 it covered an approximate area of 95 acres, as 
described in Mamecestre, and comprised, according to 
John Palmer,* the whole area between the river Irwell 
and the Tib, and between the Medlock and the present 
Quay Street, which practically coincides with the boundary 
lines of Roman Manchester, excluding, of course, the 
Hulme fee. 

In the earlier maps of Berry and Casson (1750) we find 
a small block of buildings, then a farmstead, called All 
Port Town, which extends across the present Deansgate 
into Camp Street. 

The almost total absence of Roman pottery, &c., during 



* See footnote in his History of the Siege of Manchester, 
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the recent excavations seems to show that it must have 
been left to mere cultivation,* being on the outskirts; at 
its eastern side it was crossed by the road to Slack. 

Any occupation of the site as a town by the Mercians 
or Northumbrians is most improbable, as it would have 
been the worst place one could choose for ready defence 
or protection. The old Roman fort or castle must by that 
time have been already dismantled, a mere wreck of 
skeleton walls, and a previous prey to Picts and Scots. 
It is more in harmony with practical sense to assume that 
the rocky ridge at Hunt's Bank, which forms a natural de- 
fence, became their burgh, and that the old disused Roman 
town in Deansgate was in contra-distinction called the 
Aldport, or old village or town; Aldport was separated 
into Over Aldport, which in 1473 was a close of pasture 
(towards Castlefield), and Nether Aldport, which in 1473 
was a park (towards the deanery). Aldport Lodge or 
New Park is mentioned 1567-88. 

The popular idea of the antiquity of Aldport Town 
must be discountenanced; it is a more modern creation, 
dating from the early part of the last century, when 
Deansgate proper outgrew its old boundaries at the 
deanery, and crept on slowly down the two sides to Knot 
Mill. 

Roman Manchester (Aldport) had its centre in Knot 
Mill, the Northumbrian, Mercian, and Norman Mame- 
cestre kept round Hunt's Bank and the old Baron's 
Hall. The discovery of Anglo-Saxon sceattas in Camp- 
field (eight coins, dating from 450-600, and now in the 
possession of Mr. Hardy at the Portico Library) proves 
nothing. They were found, we only can say, on a 
Roman highway that led both to Chester and York, 



' Since apparently confirmed. 
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and may refer to the time of the struggles between 
Eadwine and iEthelfrith. 

Recent Excavations between Dyer's Lane and 
Fleet Street. 

The recent excavations, at the end of April, 1900, at the 
east side of Deansgate, along the Great Northern Railway, 
for the erection of shops between Dyer's Lane and Fleet 
Street have offered an excellent opportunity for examining 
a large space of ground, of which the lower strata of 
original soil have been left undisturbed, thus preserving 
and allowing a study of the Roman deposit. 

We have on the top: 55 inches of modern soil and old 
brick foundation, (a) ^^ inchesof cultivation soil (Roman), 
(6) 17 inches of trodden ground (Roman), 14 inches coarse 
sand (river gravel), and at the base the red rock. 

{a) Consists of a light, sandy clay, free from any other 
admixture or accumulation, and showing the presence of 
little roots (casts and the outer bark), with scarcely any 
or only sporadic Roman crockery ; it has all the appear- 
ance of cultivated ground. Below, in (6), the upper 
surface of the 17 inches is rather stony, and made of tough 
clay, which apparently had been traversed and trodden 
and tightly pressed. In it we have a good many frag- 
ments of black, grey, and red ware of large size, and parts 
of Samian bowls and dishes and some Roman mortar, it is 
much mixed with charcoal and also contains bits of 
iron in it, pieces of wood, and a seed of Atriplcx 
patula was found at the bottom of the underlying sand, 
which, of course, formed the original surface. This 
section shows again in a striking manner the constant 
change of level. Practically, in Fleet Street the original 
level was 7 feet below the present flags. At the Wes- 
leyan Chapel in Old Trafford Street Roman pottery in 



I 
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large profusion was discovered by me on the gravel at a 
depth of 14 feet to 15 feet, at Eltoft Street it occurs at a 
depth of 6 feet, which demonstrates again the undulating 
nature of Deansgate at the time of the Romans. The 
posterior levelHng up of the whole district has wiped these 
features off and makes us forget what it really once was. 

The river Tib (now culvered over) formed a conspicuous 
Roman boundary', and carried a great volume of water in 
its pristine state, running, as it did, in many small curves, 
it often overleapt its boundaries and over-flooded its banks. 
It is found now in Chepstow Street, on the premises of 
Messrs. Wadkin and King, as recent excavations have 
shown (August, 1897), 9 feet 4 inches below the surface. 
Its banks are there covered with 7 feet 6 inches of 
rubbish; its activity is shown by a layer of 2 feet of black 
and greenish clay, teeming with decayed leaves, roots, and 
branches, followed by 5 feet green and drab clay, which 
rests on the usual river gravel and boulder clay. 

The Series of Buildings on the North Bank 

OF THE MeDLOCK. 

One of the most interesting discoveries in connection 
with the station was accidentally made in 1771 on levelling 
the bank of the Medlock for the construction of a new 
coal wharf. The foundations, which were then dis- 
closed, were situated within the irregular semi-circular 
projection below the level of the station, 25 yards distant 
from the edge of the water and directly opposite the small 
bridge on the opposite side of the river corresponding to 
the site of the present coal wharf in Castlefield Street. The 
bridge is marked on Green and Laurent's old maps, and 
we have no difficulty in locating these Roman structures. 

Thompson Wat kin has alluded to them in a very 
superficial and unsatisfactory manner, notwithstanding 
J 
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Whitaker's minute description, which will be found in his 
Appendix. It is due to the co-operation and ability of our 
esteemed member, Mr. J.J. Phelps, that I can add a plan of 
reconstruction of these buildings which he has worked out in 
scale from the measurements and details put on record by 
the former writer. In referring to the plan we notice that 
in front of the first building a pedestal was placed on a 
flooring 7 to 8 inches thick, made with pieces of soft red rock 
and bedded in clay ; 8 feet immediately to the east was 

Building I., 20 feet long and 10 feet wide, floored with 
Roman cement (mortar and pounded brick), the floor, 9 
inches thick, ** resting on a body of marl about as many in 
depth; at the further end from the pedestal were found 
human and animal bones lying under a decayed arch of 
Roman bricks, and fragments of urns." Nine feet away 
to the east followed 

Building II., 30 feet long and 10 feet wide, made of 
the same cement, and l>nng 2 or 3 feet lower in the 
ground, and covered with flags. Below this came a 
second floor, composed of piles of millstone grit blocks 
and square tubular tiles, 16 inches high, resting on a cake 
of cement, 2 feet thick ; this, again, lay on a third flooring 
of pure mortar, 3 inches thick, on which was erected a 
series of ptlcp of flat square tiles and flags, and 3 feet high, 
the whole built on a subsoil of red sand. The exterior 
wall of Building I. had a thickness of 2 feet 3 inches. 
Building II. of 4 feet, formed of regularly dressed stones. 
The space between the pilce of floor iii. was closely filled on 
every side with loose earth. Three feet to the east occurred 

Building III., but all a mere mass of confusion. In 
the rubbish were found a couple of Roman coins, and 
three round tile tubes, 16 inches in height, inserted into 
each other. It is clear from the description that the three 
buildings formed the hypocaust of the station, repre- 
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senting probably the frigidarium, the sudatorium, and the 
praefurnium. The pedestal, which stood about 2 yards to 
the west of the first building, was evidently in its original 
site, being fixed on a regular base of red rock and clay, 
and Mr. Phelps suggests that on it the altar, dedicated to 
Fortuna Conservatrix by the centurion Lucius Sene- 
cianius Martius, of the Sixth Legion (which was stationed 
at York and came over to Britain about 121 a.d, with 
Hadrian), was' placed. Such a conjecture is not very 
improbable when we recollect that the altar was found in 
161 2 in the bed of the Medlock, not far away from the 
position of these buildings, which were close to the edge 
of the river (only 25 yards away). It is easy to conceive 
that the altar, originally occupying the base, into whose 
measurements it marvellously fits, was thrown down from 
thence into the water at a later time. Mr. Phelps, on 
paying a special visit to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
where it is now preserved, examined the altar very carefully, 
and found in the centre at the top a hole, sunk 2 inches 
deep, probably for the fixing a separate focus, which is 
gone, and may still be embedded in the Medlock not far 
away from the spot where the altar was found, 

Another point has to be taken into consideration. We 
must infer from the plan that the sudatorium was built 
apparently on an anterior and older hypocaiist, which 
either had been destroyed or rebuilt for some reason 
subsequently, for otherwise wc cannot understand the 
meaning of the third floor with its duplicate series of pilcr, 
filled on all sides with loose earth, and rebuilt over with a 
thick flooring of cement. We know that Antoninus Pius 
(138-161) had some troubles with the Brigantes, and also 
that the Caledonians in the reign of Commodus (180-192) 
ravaged Lancashire, and we are inclined to think that the 
station may then have been closely beset and suffered 
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structural damage;* that for its relief and repair a body of 
troops may have been hurried down from York or the 
Great Wall, and that possibly the centurion Lucius 
Senecianius Martius,t in commemoration, erected this 
altar to Fortuna Conservatrix. Another altar, dedicated 
to the same genius, has been found at Cilurnum, on the 
Roman wall ; another at Netherby in Cumberland. J 

But to return to the hypocaust. I mentioned that 
between the eastern wall and the ditch, which defended 
the east side, two other large buildings were found. These 
seem to have freely communicated with those placed 
within the semi-circular area on the south side of the 
station by a paved causeway, and access to the bed of 
the river and the river boats was gained by the flight of 
steps midway between them. 

The presence of blocks of viillstone grit in the founda- 
tion walls of the station manifestly proves a previous 
intimate acquaintance with the borderland of the south- 
western Brigantes of Yorkshire, for the stone could not 
have been carried a day's march from the station unless it 
were already tolerably well held by Cerealis and Frontinus. 
We may, therefore, assume that its final erection, built 
with strong walls, is due to Agricola. Agricola's militar\' 
schemes were on a more elaborate scale, and his 
ambitions included the whole reduction of the north, with 
Lancashire and Yorkshire as a base of operations. To 
this circumstance the erection of Mancunium as a strong 

• The centurial stone of the First Cohort of the Frisians, found in the 
rubbish at the eastern gateway, along with coins of Trajan and Hadrian, 
is supposed by Dr. Holme to point to the destruction and subsequent 
repair of this entrance. 

fMr. C. F. Bell, assistant curator of the Ashmolean Museum, has 
kindly taken a fine squeeze of the altar in question, which is now placed 
in the Free Reference Library. 

I In the York Museum is an altar dedicated to the Dea Fortuna. This 
goddess was specially worshipped in connection with baths, and inscrip- 
tions have been found to her under the title of Fortuna Balnearis. See 
Orelli Inscr., 5796-7. See York Museum Catalogue, 1891, p. 32. 
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border- fortress must be attributed. Frorri :hv :r.-:rr.L 
which has been collected and discussed in the rri-..;if 
pages we shall be able to offer a slight picture. s< !".^r i.f I'r.t 
results of these investigations permit us legitir.i.i:'.>. : i. 

Gexkral Vikw of Manciniim. 
The northern and southern walls measured respec::. ■."> 
175 yards, and the western and eastern ones 140 wiris: 
the station consequently covered a little over 5 sOj-.i^r.. 
acres and was of rectangular shape, the corners rounded. I: 
was provided with four detached turrets in its angles, ^r.d 
the walls had an average thickness of 7 feet. The found.i- 
tions were made of clay, boulder stones, rough sandstone. 
bound together with copious mortar. It had fi^ir gates. 
all irregularly placed, and the northern wall was apparently 
strengthened by the insertion of six small circular arches 
at the base. The defences consisted on the northern side 
of five or, perhaps, six parallel fosses and small ramparts : 
on the east side a fosse was drawn round to the Mcdlock, cu: 
into the rock;* the southern side was naturally defended by 
the cur\-e of the river, whose bank was additionally scarped 
for greater security; and on the west side rose a lofty hank. 
skirted by a swampy slope that fell away to the Irwell, 
The northern wall was built immediately into a swampy 
hollow, and stood in the first fosse, without the appearance 
of rampart or berme. No trace exists of the gates, which 
at Melandra were double-arched and had guard- rooms 
attached to them. At the south-east angle were placed tlu* 
ovens, cut into the rock, and a well was made iit^ir the 
western wall,+ where probably the altar of the K;etians and 

* It slants right away here from the wall at an anfi^lc at a };<>()(1 distatu-o, 
instead of running parallel, and I cannot account for this ])erii]iar (Ifvi.itioii 
and construction unless it was fed with water direct from tlif MrtlltH'k in 
some manner. 

tA Roman moulded capital, of millstone grit, is still lyinK. liall 
i, in the timber-yard at Duke Place, near Castlrfield. 
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border-fortress must be attributed. From the material 
which has been collected and discussed in the previous 
pages we shall be able to offer a slight picture, so far as the 
results of these investigations permit us legitimately to do. 

General View of Mancunium. 
The northern and southern walls measured respectively 
175 yards, and the western and eastern ones 140 yards; 
the station consequently covered a little over 5 square 
acres and was of rectangular shape, the corners rounded. It 
was provided with four detached turrets in its angles, and 
the walls had an average thickness of 7 feet. The founda- 
tions were made of clay, boulder stones, rough sandstone, 
bound together with copious mortar. It had four gates, 
all irregularly placed, and the northern wall was apparently 
strengthened by the insertion of six small circular arches 
at the base. The defences consisted on the northern side 
of five or, perhaps, six parallel fosses and small ramparts ; 
on the east side a fosse was drawn round to the Medlock, cut 
into the rock;* the southern side was naturally defended by 
the curve of the river, whose bank was additionally scarped 
for greater security ; and on the west side rose a lofty bank, 
skirted by a swampy slope that fell away to the Irwell. 
The northern wall was built immediately into a swampy 
hollow, and stood in the first fosse, without the appearance 
of rampart or berme. No trace exists of the gates, which 
at Melandra were double-arched and had guard-rooms 
attached to them. At the south-east angle were placed the 
ovens, cut into the rock, and a well w-as made near the 
western wall,t where probably the altar of the Raetians and 

* It slants right away here from the wall at an angle at a good distance, 
instead of running parallel, and I cannot account for this peculiar deviation 
and construction unless it was fed with water direct from the Medlock in 
some manner. 

fA Roman moulded capital, of millstone grit, is still lying, half 
concealed, in the timber-yard at Duke Place, near Castleiield. 
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border-fortress must be attributed. From the material 
which has been collected and discussed in the previous 
pages we shall be able to offer a slight picture, so far as the 
results of these investigations permit us legitimately to do. 

General View of Mancunium. 
The northern and southern walls measured respectively 
175 yards, and the western and eastern ones 140 yards; 
the station consequently covered a little over 5 square 
acres and was of rectangular shape, the corners rounded. It 
was provided with four detached turrets in its angles, and 
the walls had an average thickness of 7 feet. The founda- 
tions were made of clay, boulder stones, rough sandstone, 
bound together w^ith copious mortar. It had four gates, 
all irregularly placed, and the northern wall was apparently 
strengthened by the insertion of six small circular arches 
at the base. The defences consisted on the northern side 
of five or, perhaps, six parallel fosses and small ramparts ; 
on the east side a fosse was drawn round to the Medlock, cut 
into the rock;* the southern side was naturally defended by 
the curve of the river, w hose bank was additionally scarped 
for greater security ; and on the west side rose a lofty bank, 
skirted by a swampy slope that fell away to the Irwell. 
The northern wall was built immediately into a swampy 
hollow, and stood in the first fosse, without the appearance 
of rampart or berme. No trace exists of the gates, which 
at Melandra were double-arched and had guard-rooms 
attached to them. At the south-east angle were placed the 
ovens, cut into the rock, and a well was made near the 
western wall,t where probably the altar of the Rsetians and 

* It slants right away here from the wall at an angle at a good distance, 
instead of running parallel, and I cannot account for this peculiar deviation 
and construction unless it was fed with water direct from the Medlock in 
some manner. 

fA Roman moulded capital, of millstone grit, is still lying, half 
concealed, in the timber-yard at Duke Place, near Castleiield. 
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pages we shall be able to offer a slight picture, so far as the 
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The northern and southern walls measured respectively 
175 yards, and the western and eastern ones 140 yards; 
the station consequently covered a little over 5 square 
acres and was of rectangular shape, the corners rounded. It 
was provided with four detached turrets in its angles, and 
the walls had an average thickness of 7 feet. The founda- 
tions were made of clay, boulder stones, rough sandstone, 
bound together with copious mortar. It had four gates, 
all irregularly placed, and the northern wall was apparently 
strengthened by the insertion of six small circular arches 
at the base. The defences consisted on the northern side 
of five or, perhaps, six parallel fosses and small ramparts ; 
on the east side a fosse was drawn round to the Medlock, cut 
into the rock;* the southern side was naturally defended by 
the curve of the river, whose bank was additionally scarped 
for greater security; and on the west side rose a lofty bank, 
skirted by a swampy slope that fell away to the Irwell. 
The northern wall was built immediately into a swampy 
hollow, and stood in the first fosse, without the appearance 
of rampart or berme. No trace exists of the gates, which 
at Melandra were double-arched and had guard-rooms 
attached to them. At the south-east angle were placed the 
ovens, cut into the rock, and a well was made near the 
western wall,t where probably the altar of the Rsetians and 

* It slants right away here from the wall at an angle at a good distance, 
instead of running parallel, and I cannot account for this peculiar deviation 
and construction unless it was fed with water direct from the Medlock in 
some manner. 

fA Roman moulded capital, of millstone grit, is still lying, half 
concealed, in the timber-yard at Duke Place, near Castleiield. 
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Noricians was also placed. The principal buildings, compri- 
sing the prsetoriiim,* and probably the granary, were about 
thet centre of the station, still indicated by the remnant of 
a piece of wall, 20 feet long, which has been permanently- 
preserved. The cemeteries followed the margin of the road 
to Buxton and the stem of the road to Slack and Chester 
immediately on their issue from the station. Sepulchral 
monuments on the south side of the Medlock line also the 
side of the road to Chester. The hypocaust was built on 
the southern side of the station close to the banks of the 
river, into which steps were made for access to the water. 

The area of the castrum was paved and drained; the 
south-eastern part, which stood on the rock and was 
much higher than the north-western part, was levelled 
with clay and earth. A number of roads issued from the 
gates — on the eastern side we find the road to Slack 
(York) and Buxton and to Chester; on the western gate, 
leading to Woden*s Ford or Hulme Bridge, we have the 
road to Wigan and the estuaries. 

From the northern gate, near Collier Street, we can yet 
trace in part the road to Ribchester, which at Hunt's 
Bank sends off a branch to Blackstone Edge. Outside 
the station we have on the east side, between the wall 
and the ditch, some important and large buildings that 
were connected by a paved road with the hypocaust. 
On the north side of the castrum, rectangular to the 
Ribchester road, a number of parallel streets were built, 
reaching up to Camp Street and probably even to 
Quay Street, the occupied area being defined to 
the west by Lower Byrom Street. This part of the 
suburbs was most likely used by the soldiers and traders. 



• A first brass of Hadrian has been found close to the remaining piece 
of the wall, and is still extant. 

t Or, more exactly, 44 yards away from the east gate. 
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Stepping across Knot Mill, we have evidence of a large 
building and a Roman well at the Crown Inn (Trafford 
Street). Gaythorn has yielded a very rich field of finds; 
so have Trafford Street and Great Bridgewater Street, 
which also must have been largely occupied. We must 
now cross the Medlock ; here on its south banks we 
obtain traces of a water mill and other evidence which 
makes it clear that it was also populated. We have seen 
already that the erection at Trafford Street and Gaj-thorn 
of boioiitim, and the later construction of a road over the 
former one, indicates an expansion of the boundaries of the 
settlement in that direction. Towards Fleet Street and 
Alport Town, on the east side of Deansgate, the occur- 
rence of finds is remarkably thinning out. Recent excava- 
tions have shown that here the original soil is only 
covered to a slight extent by a layer of Roman **ti:odden*' 
soil; it seems to have been left in later times to free 
cultivation, for it is covered with a layer of good light 
sandy clay almost free from any fragments of pottery. 
Taking, now, a general view, the ** larger" Mancunium 
was enclosed and bounded on the west by the Irwell, on 
the north by Quay Street, on the east by the banks of the 
Tib, and on the south by the Medlock and certain parts 
in Hulme alongside of the southern banks, perhaps reach- 
ing to a little beyond Great Jackson Street. 

The station was built by some auxiliary cohorts of the 
Frisians, we have the names of the first centuria of 
Masavo, and Quintinianus and Candidus. Those of 
Candidus and Masavo were seen in situ by Camden and 
Dr. Dee in the walls, while the centurial stone of 
Quintinianus was found under the rubbish at the eastern 
gate. Another one of the first centuria of the Frisians 
(officer's name incomplete) was found at Great Jackson 
Street, across the Medlock. These three cohorts alone 
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built together seventy-one passus of the compass of the 
walls, and the general work was probably directed by an 
officer of the Twentieth Legion, of which a tile was 
discovered. These troops were all detailed from the 
headquarters of the chief station at Chester. 

Later on we meet with tiles of the Third Cohort of the 
Bracarae and an altar of the Praep. Vex. Raet. et Noric. 
and another erected by an officer of the sixth legion, all 
of which point to York and the northern Roman Wall, 
and tending to the conclusion that in the following 
century it was garrisoned not from Chester, but by troops 
stationed in the north. It is, of course, impossible to 
define the strength of men by which the station was held. 
It was never anything but a small third-rate castrum and 
similar in size (5 acres) to the forts along Hadrian's wall, 
which may have held each a complete cohort or ala of 
nominally one thousand or five hundred men (in some 
cases certainly one thousand). 

The formation of the suburbs probably began in the 
second century, for most of the earliest ornamental 
Samian pottery scattered over its area, as between Bridge 
Street and Camp Street, and Gaythorn, Knot Mill, and 
Hulme, consists of specimens characteristic of types of 
the second and third century. Of the pottery inside the 
station nothing can be said, as a systematic search there 
has never been made. In order to realise the appearance of 
Castlefield Station and its immediate vicinity at that epoch 
we must keep before us the fact that the whole district in 
subsequent times has been more or less levelled and 
artificially covered by 4 feet to 5 feet of soil and rubbish. 
In its original state the surface was very uneven and its 
undulating character gave rise to a succession of little 
hillocks, valleys, and hollows, abounding with pools, 
springs, and rills. The white valley-gravel skirted the 
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whole length of Ueansgate, and was everywhere exposed 
to view, and on the light and yellow soil which over- 
spread it at Knot Mill, Gaythorn, and in the central parts 
the birch and hazel grew. The plants and mosses, the 
oak, hazel, alder, birch, bracken, which have been found, 
tell their own tale. Their habitats speak of turfy bogs, 
of woods, dry heath, moorland, woods, and shady banks; 
the land shells conduct us to hedge banks, garden walls, 
and grassy banks. Even in 1322* there still existed in 
Alport 30 acres of heathland, 20 acres of pasturage, 3 acres 
of meadow, and the unenclosed wood that stretched i mile 
in circuit. The Court Leet Records remind us of Sowce Hills 
(1564) and Pygott Moor (1642) in Deansgate. The Irwell, 
Medlock, and Irk, indented by knolls, doughs, and little 
gullies of picturesque red rock, were overhung with spread- 
ing trees, and their crests marked with broom, heather, and 
gorse ; the heights of Cheetwood were occupied by moor- 
land and oakwoods, and opposite the station extended the 
Shaw (forest) of Salford. The river beds and banks of the 
Medlock, Tib, and Irwell threw their curves closer to 
Deansgate, often flooding the lower grounds; the wild boar 
and the wild cattle roamed still in the neighbourhood. 

Later on the more military character of the settlement 
passed away. It remained in the stage of its earlier 
days, its importance as an actual fortress had ceased. 
Attention was then more seriously diverted to the north, 
where greater concentration was needed. After the 
complete pacification of Lancashire and Yorkshire, its 
intrinsic military utility was lessened, the inhabitants 
went on probably in their quiet way, cultivating the soil, 
clearing and draining the land, and laying out many 
vicinal roads or occupied with barter and trade. But 
there was always sufficient stir and bustle to keep the place 

* See Harland's Mamecestre. 
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alive. The traffic and transport of troops from London and 
Chester to the north must have been unceasing, for the 
station formed a hnk in the great artery of the Second 
and Tenth Iter, and it was a Httle cosmopoHtan beehive, 
crowded with soldiers, officials, traders, and natives. 

We have evidence of the navigation of the In\ell and 
Mersey by the discover^' of the keel of an oaken canoe 
found in 1897 in excavating Nos. 7 and 8 docks at the Ship 
Canal, Old Trafford, at the depth of 15 feet to 20 feet in 
the gravel, and canoes at Barton (Sticking Islands), and 
at Veratinum (Wilderspool) ; by the golden bulla dredged 
up in the river near Eccles, and in the finding of coins in 
the channel of the Irw^ell at Victoria Bridge (306-340), 
Blackfriars Bridge (249-255), Quay Street Bridge (98-141), 
and the lid of a jar in May, 1899, 12 feet deep in the 
gravel of the Irwell at the Parsonage. 

The great number of iron nails of all sizes, found 
outside the station in the suburbs, shows activity in the 
erection of houses, the iron scoria, cinders, and charcoal 
and mineral coal demonstrate the presence of smiths and 
smithies. We have sheet lead and leaden nails and 
stamps, the nails for fixing the antefix; plain green- 
coloured window glass, golden wire and rings, pewter 
dishes; glass and stone beads and blue fluted beads; bronze 
pins and rings, bracelets, bullae, scales, ladles, statuettes 
and figures, fibulae of silver and bronze, brooches, buckles, 
glass bottles and vases, plain and embossed, of greenish 
and blue colour; iron axes, knives, and styli, bronze celts 
and spearheads, terra cotta lamps, Samian ornamental 
fictile bowls and vases, and the thousand and one 
articles used in kitchen and sculler}', such as dishes, jars, 
stands, tubs, mortariae, amphorae, ampullae, pots, platters, 
urns, &c., too innumerable to specify. The fair amount, 
amongst them, of objects de luxe shows that the garrison 
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and population enjoyed their full share of opulence and 
comfort, and, to judge from the enormous amount of 
pottery and articles found by me alone over a compara- 
tively small area of the suburbs, the accumulation of the 
articles of daily life must, during a busy occupation, 
extending over three to four centuries, have become very 
great. Much has been lost during the last fifty years by 
indifference and ignorance, but what is left is sufficient to 
form a slight picture of the interesting life in Mancunium 
in its best days. When the place was more fully estab- 
lished, roads and by-roads were made which facilitated 
intercourse and traffic to Buxton (Aquae) for taking the 
hot springs; pigs of lead were carried both by land and 
river from the Deceangi in Flintshire; salt was obtained 
from North wich (Salinae) ; slate from Wales and the 
Lakes; millstone blocks, for building purposes and 
querns, were quarried at Castleshaw and Blackstone 
Edge, and coal from the outcrops at the banks of the 
higher Irwell; the masons fetched their sandstone blocks 
from Collyhurst to carve and inscribe their altars and 
commemorative stones ; and the traders of Samian and 
other ware, journeying from the Rhine and Gaul across 
the channel to London and by the Second Iter up to the 
north, dropped their loads at Wilderspool, Melandra, and 
all the many Lancashire stations. Castor ware is rare 
both here and at Wilderspool, for Durobriva;, one of the 
chief places of manufacture, was on an iter (the fifth) 
which lay outside the direct connection with the Second 
Iter; white- ware is not so common; while coarse black or 
Upchurch ware is found at every step. Some of the com- 
moner pottery appears to have been made in the locality.* 



i/^ 



* A kiln has since been discovered at Wilderspool (Veratinum). See 
"Diicovt'ry of a Roman Potter's Kiln in a Sandpit at Stockton Heath,'* by Ths. 
May. The Antiquary, September, 1900, pp. 258-9. 
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We have no palpable evidence, as at Ribchester, of the 
fate of the station on the "departure" of the Romans 
about 411; I particularly searched for charred wood 
work and other proofs of destruction or conflagration, 
but found nothing pointing to such a catastrophe. 
The latest coins discovered refer to Anastasius I., 
491-518; close to the Ribchester road, at Higher 
Broughton, which clearly shows that the stations cannot 
have been entirely deserted or abandoned, but must have 
existed long after Ribchester, which, being more exposed 
and within easier reach of Picts and Scots and other 
marauders, was apparently already sacked or even de- 
stroyed. I have also obtained from the northern suburb 
at Bridgewater Street some large bronze buttons, one 
of which was gilt and another tin-plated, of peculiar 
make, which, according to Mr. C. H. Reed, are in 
make very like a series of studs on a Merovingian 
shield boss in the British Museum. He adds: "They 
may be Roman and, if so, of very late date, perhaps even 
fifth century." Mancunium, after this, disappears from 
history; some traditionary legends, however, lingered on 
through many centuries — even reaching into Whitaker's 
time — of a famous giant Tarquinius, said to have lived in 
Mancastle, at the Medlock. We have a few Anglo-Saxon 
sceattas (ranging from 450-600), as already mentioned, 
found on the Roman highroad at Campfield, which possibly 
may fall within the time of the struggle between Eadwin 
and ^thelfrith, but we are left in darkness until the tenth 
century, when the Mercians rebuilt Manchester, which had 
been destroyed by the Danes. No milestones or additional 
altars or inscribed stones have been saved from the station, 
and thus our picture remains blurred, consisting of mere 
outlines, and with our paucity of inscriptional records we 
are unable to impart fuller life to our sketch. 
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The Segantii and Brigantes. 

We have no accurate knowledge of the old inhabitants 
of Lancashire at this period. In a general way we 
know that the west coast, from about the Mersey to 
the Lune, was occupied by the Segantii, while towards 
the slopes of the Pennine chain, and between the hills of 
Manchester and Leeds and Sheffield, we had the south- 
western Brigantes. 

The former clustered, and were settled, in the estuary 
regions of the Ribble, Wyre, and Lune, which gave them 
great security, and made it difficult to dislodge or attack 
them. Agricola had to grip them from the two sides, 
from the land and sea concurrently. Casting our eyes on 
a map of the Roman roads* to the shore lines we at once 
perceive that the part between Liverpool and Walton is 
singularly devoid of any known roads or stations. It has 
been argued before, most convincingly, by Jos. Boult, that 
the Merseyt was formerly a pure freshwater lake, and that 
the marshes of Bidston and Wallasey were connected 
with those of Bootle and Crosby ; that in Roman times 
the Mersey had no distinct existence, its estuary being of 
much later date, and that it was included most likely by 
Ptolemy with the Ribble, Alt, and the minor streams in 
the .^ilstuarium Belisama ; that the Seteja has to be sought 
between the mouth of the Dee and the shore line of the 
Wirrall. However that may be, we know that at Dove 
Point, on the Cheshire coast, the Romans were in full 
evidence in the present neighbourhood of Great Meols, 
as shown by the multitude of objects discovered in the old 
forest surface, consisting of potter}-, great quantities of 



* See Harrison's Archaological Survey of Lancashire. 
fSec "The Mersey as known to the Romans." Hist. Chesh., vol. ii., 
p. 187. 
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precious fibula* and coins ranging from 41-388 ;t while 
nothing, in spite of close research, has been found at 
or about Liverpool until we reach Formby. To judge 
from some Roman objects found at Tarbock, Downhol- 
land, and Formby, and in a direction from Wigan to 
Upholland and Scarisbrook a few tracks to the sea may 
have been in existence, but otherwise the stretch between 
Great Meols and Walton-le-Dale, on the Ribble, forms a 
blank as far as Roman manifestations are concerned. If 
the Mersey had been an estuary Agricola would certainly 
have built a stronghold and constructed a road to it, as 
he did at the Ribble and Lune. These collateral facts 
appear to establish an additional proof that the Belisama 
must be considered to represent the estuary of the Ribble, 
and that probably the Segantii spread thickest between 
the Ribble and Fleetwood, which latter is accepted as the 
Portus Segantiorum ; that, consequently, more strictly 
their centre comprises the Fylde district. At Fleetwood 
(formerly called Quaggy Meols) a considerable number of 
coins was found in 1840, from Vespasian to Caracalla and 
from Constantine to Honorius, and a large paved platform, 
8 feet from the surface. 

It is well known to geologists and antiquaries that the 
whole coast line has undergone a complete change since 
Roman times; the estuaries were more extensive and 
stretched much further out to the sea ; the land surface 
has contracted considerably, and was continuous from the 
Wirrall to the Lune, forming a large (now submerged)! 



• These form now part of the " Charles Potter collection " presented to the 
Grosvienor Museum, Chester, which is the finest and most complete set 
ever got together from Dove Point. 

t See Antiquities from the Sea Coast of Cheshire, by Rev. A. Hume, 1863. 

I The drainage of the whole country west of the great watershed of the 
Pennine chain finding its way over these gradual slopes and undulating 
flats must of necessity, says Mr. De Ranee, have been much obstructed, 
and prepared the way to the formation of the mosses. 
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forest belt, densely wooded with birch, ash, oak, fir, pine, 
and alder; large herds of deer, the wolf, the boar, &c., 
roamed in the woodlands along the course of the Ribble, 
evidenced by the subsequent discovery of a surprising 
number of skulls and antlers during the excavations of 
the Preston Ship Canal, and we may conclude that the 
Segantii followed the chase and the fishing of the estuaries 
and the sea, and were also more or less piratical and in 
close intercourse with North Wales, if not the Isle of 
Man. They lived in the forests, creeks, and crannies 
in the many large meres with which their district is 
studded.* 

We know that they belonged to the Brythonic branch 
of the Celts; at Ribchester we have their gods Maponus 
(Apollo) and Cocidius (Mars). We have the many rivers 
ending in **der" ( — dwr, water), such as Docker, Conder, 
Coker, Calder, Hodder,the Wyre, and Don,Tand, Dardow, 
Darwen, Alt, Lune, Douglas.t The Segantii probably 
obtained their name from their habitats; they were a 
riparian set of people. It is held that the root is derived 
from sa, sawe, seo (A.-S.), saiws (Gothic), segeven (Faroese) 
-pontuSf mare, thus making them true **water-dwellers,"t 
and at Lea Hall, a little above Walton, wc have the river 
Savok also, variously written Sausk and Saugk. Their centre 
of gravity seems to point towards Walton and Ribchester, 
which Agricola and his successors made into a terminal or 
intercepting stronghold, and which formed not unlikely 

•Eight canoes were found in Merton Lake ( = Martin Meer). one of 
which had some plates of iron on it. two skin boots, a skin cap, and a 
bronze celt, and between Blackpool and Poulton three coracles and a 
bronze axe in the morass iu Sawick. About these and other finds in the 
Fylde see Natural History of Lancashire, <^r., by Chs. Leigh. 1700. 

fSee Si)eed's map and the Polyalbion. 

I But compare such names as Segobodium ( = 5)eveux). Segobriga 
( ~ Segorbe). Segodunum ( Rodez). also Segia. Segosa. Segisamo. 

K 
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their chief places of defence, and their importance for a 
hold on the entire adjacent coast line cannot be overrated, 
. I have to say now a few words about the Brigantes 
with whom our own district and Mancunium in particular 
IS more intimately identified. As the name already 
expresses, these peoples, who formed a powerful 
and widely extended confederation, were a proper 
race of Highlanders, who occupied the entire length 
of the Pennine chain and its slopes and ramifications 
from the Solway Firth to South Yorkshire. They were 
composed of many clans, in Annandale (Birrens) they 
may have merged into the Goidelic branch, but the 
central and southern portion belonged doubtlessly to the 
Brythonic division. Brigant, plural brigantiad, Latinised 
Brigantes, in modern Welsh means highlanders, moun- 
taineers,* from the root 6n^,t top, hill summit, Irish 
brecy Gaelic braigh. They were a fierce and dauntless 
race of fighting men and depredators, the terror of 
the Lowlanders, who made frequent descents to the 
plains, and gave, as we know, no little trouble to the 
Romans, who found them a strong, rebellious, and restless 
nation. The southern limit of the Brigantes was about 
south of Leeds and Huddersfield. Of their territory the 
southern portion was the more important one, the 
northern regions were uncivilised, and, perhaps, half 
uninhabited. Cartismandua's kingdom probably centred 
in South Yorkshire. 

The hoard of coins found at Honley, near Huddersfield, 
consists of five British silver coins, with the obverse of 
Volisios Dumnove and Volisios Carti(o)ve, and eighteen 
Roman coins, finishing with Vesp. Cos. III. According 

• The secondary meaning is thieves, depredators, grassatores. 
t We have also the Hill towns : Segobriga, Nemetobriga, Flaviobriga, 
Brigantium, Brigiosum, &c., &c. 
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to Mr. G. F. Hill,* the date of the deposit is fixed at a 
few years subsequent to 73 by the fact that the four 
coins of Vespasian are only slightly worn and the 
British coins in fresh condition. He classes these South 
Yorkshire coins with the Brigantes, and refers the 
Volisios Carti(o)ve to Queen Cartismandua. The hoard 
was probably hidden during the British wars against 
Frontinus or Agricola. 

We possess also some altars which refer to the god, 
the goddess, and the nymphs of the Brigantes, as: 
Deo. S. Berganti, at Longwood, near Huddersfield; 
Dvi. Ci. Brig, at Greetland; Deae Victoriae Brigant, 
found in the Calder, near Castleford, South Yorkshire; 
Deae Brigan, Adel, near Leeds,t which shows their 
strength in South Yorkshire.^ 

The Second Iter, viz., the Roman road from the eastern 
gate of the station, via Newton Heath, Hollinwood, Castle- 
shaw, to Slack (Cambodunum), and the supplementary 
road from Hunt's Bank, via Long Millgate, Castleton, 
Rochdale, Littleborough, Blackstone Edge, to Sowerby 
Bridge, went straight into their country, and these hill 
people, who held the Yorkshire highlands so close to 
Mancunium, had a natural command of the western 
slopes which run out and spread to the foot of Manchester. 

•See Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xvii., part iv., p. 294-301, G. F. Hill's 
paper " On the Coins of Cartismandue." 

\ Also Dex Nymphx. Brig, Castlestead (about a.d. 203) ; Deae 
Brigantiarr Sacrum, South Shields; Brigantiac S. Amandus, &c., a 
statuette found at Birrens (Annandale). 

\ In the Hora Britannica, by John Hughes, London, 1818, vol. i., p. 132, 
the Brigantian war-dance, chwareu Brigant, is alluded to. In Owen's Welsh- 
English Dictionary, 1793, it is described as follows : In the British war-dance, 
the parties sometimes move in a circle, and at other times they clap their 
hands in particular passages of the music; after having taken one of the 
party, who is called brigant, he is made to pass under their arms, and then he is 
sen t to some work , as a tailor or shoemaker, to denote his being a slave. He, 
being reconciled, falls to work and sings a song, whilst the dance continues. 
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We may conclude, therefore, that Mancunium was in- 
habited by some little local clans or offshoots of the 
south-west Brigantes scattered along the heights of the 
river courses of the Irk, Medlock, Mersey, Irwell, Roche, 
and the Tame.* 

The Britons who dwelled in our localit}' were Brythonic 
Brigantes; the Segantii, also probably of the same blood, 
lived far away at the west coast of Lancashire, in the 
Fylde, &c., separated from our centre by dense stretches 
of scrub, forest, and swampy, mir^' heaths and mosses, 
with difficult tracks to traverse, while the Cornavii were 
confined to the southern banks of the Mersey. 

Description of the Pit at the present New Polick 
Station, Bridgewater Street. 

I come now to the finds in the black pit or pool. It 
measured 4^^ feet across and 5 inches to 6 inches in depth, 
and was discovered near the margin of the fosse or 
swamp. In consequence of aqueous fermentation and 
subsequent pressure, the vegetable matter of which it is 
composed had assumed the appearance of compressed 
and lamellated peat. I had the contents of the pit con- 
veyed home for closer examination, and found it mixed 
with white sand grains and fairly-sized rounded stones, 
and little square pieces of sandstone, the latter mostl}- 
blackened by the action of fire. This little pit seems to 
have served for the deposit of rubbish. 

It contained matted layers of roots, stems, bark, and 
wood. Some of the branches showed the sharp edge of 
the knife or hatchet, some of the wood-chippings were 
charred on one end. The bits of sandstone flags and 



• Upon the etymology of the local river names, such as the Irwell, Irk, 
Tib, Corn, Gore, Medlock— all of Brythonic origin,— I shall return 
perhaps at a future occasion. 
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boulders must have come from some improvised fireplace, 
just as we see the navvies putting them up now. The 
botanical specimens extricated from the pit are described 
separately. In addition it contained bones of domestic 
animals and cinders. Among the miscellaneous objects 
I have to name a broken tile, some black-ware with a 
peculiar metallic glaze, and rather heavy in weight ; iron 
nails, lumps of burnt clay, and a large piece of tanned 
and dressed goat skin. 

Unfortunately no other rubbish-hole has been discovered 
at Castlefield, although I have carefully searched every 
place; their rich and varied contents generally adds a 
large amount of collateral evidence. 



List ok Mosses 
(Named by Messrs. 



Thuidium tamariscimim - 

„ dclicatiiliim - - 

Hypnum ciispidatum - - 

,, purnm - - - 

,, cxanulatuin - - 
Hylocomitim spleudens 

,, sqiuirrosum - 

Brdchyiliccium rutabulum - 

Mnium affinc - - - - 

Neckera complanata - - 

Polytrichiim commune - - 

Aiilacomnion paliistrc - - 

Sphagnum cymbifolium • 



Holt and Thomas Rogers). 

HABITAT. 

woods and banks. 

limestone rock in woods. 

margins of pits, marshes (com- 
mon). 

shady banks, amongst grass. 

suuimps and wet places. 

on grassy banks, in woods 
(common). 

banks and woods (common). 

on banks, walls, trees, and 
wet places. 

marshy places, shady woods. 

on trunks of trees, walls, &c. 

on dry heaths and turfy 
grounds. 

turfy bogs and marshes. 

bogs and turbaries. 
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Ferns. habitat 
Blechnwn spicant, branch shady woods. 
Pteris acquilina, branch - in sandy, turfy soil, on hill 

sides and open woods. 
P olyp odiu VI dryopteris, 

scales woods. 

Trees. habitat. 

Fir under the Roman road) n i ., 

. ^, ,^ ., ,1- gravelly loam sou. 

m Moston, v ailsworth j 

Oak, leaves, also under | 

Roman road in Mos- r top loam soil, gravelly subsoil. 

ton, Failsworth ) 

Birch, bark and branches, i 

also under Roman' 

■t'xi^ T^ '\ heaths, woods, 
road m Moston, Fails- 1 



such as grow near pits and 
banks of brooks. 



worth 
Alder --.---- moist situations. 
Willow, leaves, perhaps 

two or three different 

species 

Hazel, bark and nuts - good, light, moist loam soil 
Juniper, shell of a beny- - sandy hills, woods. 
Sloe, half of a stone - - in hedges and sunny slopes. 

Plants. 

Heather under Roman) 
road at Moston [ 

Rumex obtusifolius, seed - waste land. 

Polygonum lapathifolium, 

seeds waste land. 

Carex sp., seeds and rhi- 
zome wet places. 

(?) Comarum p'alusire, 

rhizome- ... - pits. 

Ranunculus acris, seeds - waste land, pastures. • 
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Animals. 

Wild boar, two tusks. 

Ox, skull and bones. 

Sheep, teeth. 

Dog, impression of the paw on a brick. 

British cattle, *one fine complete skull and three detached 
long horns, found October, 1896, in Water Street, 
20 yards from Bridge Street, 12 feet deep in gravel, it 
was not acquired by the Manchester Museum although 
I informed it of the find, and is now lost to Manchester. 

Land Shklls 
(Namtd by Mr, Thomas Rogers), 

HABITAT. 

Helix aspersa - - - - common on walls and about 

gardens. 
,, nemoralis - - - on walls and grassy banks. 
„ hispida .... hedge banks, under stones, in 

woods. 
,, arbtistorum - - - hedge banks, limestone, woods, 

and found near walls where 
nettles grow. 
Hyalinia (Zonites) ccllaria under stones in shady places. 

These were found on the marshy soil, near Collier 
Street, under the northern foundation walls of the station. 
Apparently they were already dead and empty shells when 
finally deposited in this situation. They must have been 
swept down from a higher level by rain floods or the 
current of a rill or brooklet that had its course along the 
valley or clough existent here at the time. This would 



* The wild bull continued in the extensive woods of Blakeley as late as 
the fourteenth century {LeUindt vol. vii., part i., p. 42, Heame). 
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account for the heterogenous and promiscuous occurrence 
of these shells, all found mixed up in the same nest. 

The brownish-black Roman mortar which I obtained in 
trench No. 3, when dissolved in water, went into a soft 
pulp, due to the large admixture of pure vegetable mould. 
On examining it with the lens, I found in it small bones 
and a few fragments of land shells. It not only shows 
that the builders mixed their lime with mould or humus 
dug out from the close proximity, but it gives also an 
interesting glimpse into the natural history of the locality 
at the time the station was erected. 

Batrachia. „^3,„^ 

Newt, skeleton bones - in pits and ponds, from under 

the Northern foundation 
wall, named by Professor 
Arthur Thomson, of Ox- 
ford. 

COLEOPTERA, &C. 

Aplwdim sp.^ a dungv 

feeder 
Phratora vulgatissima, | ^^^"^ ^^e black pit. 

feeds on plants, willow ^ ^^med by Mr. J. R. Hardy, 

leaves of the Manchester Museum. 

Niphtis hololeucus, feeds 

on seeds and gram 

Glass, &c. 
(i) A fragment of green glass, J inch thick, orna- 
mented with projecting pillar (*' pillar moulding''). I 
have another piece of this class, of blue colour, J inch thick. 
See also description in Tlte Antiquities of Richborough, 
Reculver, and Lymne, by C. Roach Smith, 1850, p. 76 (and 
the drawing). It has been found previously in London 
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and Richborough. Pillar moulding, Mr. Apsley Pellatt 
remarks, is the greatest modern improvement in glass 
making, and was supposed to be a modern invention ; he 
cites these specimens to show that it is really a revival of 
a lost ancient art. 

(2) A stamped devise on the bottom of a large vessel, 
green coloured, thickness ^ inch. 

(3) Fragment of a rim of a large urn-like vessel of cir- 
cular form, also used as a cinerary urn, J inch thick, green. 

(4) Various pieces of thin white and greenish window 
glass, i^g inch to ^ inch thick. 

(5) Broken neck of a bottle, twisted and melted by the 
action of fire, and covered with an oxydised white coat in 
and outside. 

(6) A green oval flat-bottomed bead, ^ inch long, 
3J inches in diameter. 

(7) Round green bead, {\^ inch in diameter, probably 
set in a fibula or other ornament as a decoration, the 
oxydised particles of the bronze (turned blue green like 
malachite) still adhering to it when found. 

(8) A circular white stone bead, top flattened in the 
centre, J inch in diameter. 

Lead. 

(i) Large pieces of sheet lead from the Botontinus, 
Gaythorn. 

(2) Leaden nail, head J inch long and squarish, stem 
quadrangular, still i inch long (broken). The antefix 
of terra cotta, used in architecture to cover the frieze, was 
in many cases fastened to the same with leaden nails; 
from Bridgewater Street. 

(3) Large leaden nail, 4 inches long, without head, 
Bridgewater Street, and various lumps of lead. 

(4) Leaden seal (impression oxydised away). 
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Iron Nails, &c. 

These are very numerous in Gaythorn and Trafford 
Street, and Bridgewater Street ; they all have verj- large 
heads and the stem is quadrangular. Sizes of lengths 
in inches : — 

h if, li, i^ 2f, 3i, 3i, 4, 4. 
The head is from J inch to J inch in diameter ; also a 
lid or hinge, i| inches long and ^ inch in centre, with three 
perforations for the nails. 

Bronze. 
One spear head from Bridgewater Street, 2J inch long. 

Marble. 

Half of marble ball, diameter ij inches. 

Fine stopper of a marble vase, crusted and the surface 
e9.ten away like sugar by the action of carbonic acid. 
Size: 3 inches long, 2 inches across. From Gaythorn. 

Samian-ware. 

The so-called Samian-ware was to the Romans what 
porcelain is to us moderns. It was the finest production 
of the potter. Its high value is shown by the discovery 
of broken vessels united by leaden rivets, of which three 
instances occur at our station. Some eighteen or nineteen 
distinct forms are recognised, all designed for table 
service, and consisting of wine jugs, bowls and cups, 
vinegar vessels, bowls or basins for soup, vegetables, and 
other viands, dishes of different shapes and sizes.* 

The finds in and about Castlefield are extremely 
numerous. I have collected myself at least five hundred 



• See On Vessels of Samian-ware, By K. Syer Cuming. British Arch. 
Assoc, December, 1891. 
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pieces, plain and ornamental, and amongst them some 
almost entire. They were first introduced in the time of 
Trajan (98-117 a.d.). They are of a bright red colour, 
with fine glaze up to the third century, and of duller red 
colour in the fourth centur)-.* 

Using Syer Cuming's classification, we have types of 
the following makes : — 

Calaihus (see his figure i). — A drinking cup, 2J inches to 
3 inches high, and 3I inches to 5J inches across the top, of 
which I have found three specimens. They are unadorned, 
plain, wheel-made, and dark and light red, they are also 
stamped. 

Acetabulum (figure 6). — Eleven specimens, some halves, 
i^^ inches to 2^ inches high, 4J inches wide, for dipping 
the bread before eating. One still bears the potter's 
stamp CAT..., some are quite unstamped, and when 
stamped it is in a large circle. They are not decorated. 

Galeola (figure 5). — From the river silt of the old bed 
of the Tib at Knot Mill Station I rescued a complete 
bowl, 4 inches high and 7^ inches across. In it the pure 
unmixed wine was placed upon the table. They are 
decorated on the sides with a variety of objects, combats 
of gladiators, mythological personages, fanciful devices, 
scenes of the chase, animals, birds, foliage, &c. Of this 
ornamental work we have a great number at our station, 
and fragments are in abundance at Gaythorn, Traflford 
Street, Bridgewater Street. 

Paropsts (figure 7). — Four 10 inches in diameter. The 
sides arc embellished with graceful scrolls and tendrils; 
bearing vine and ivy leaves. Occasionally hares pur- 
sued by dogs are introduced. 



* See Excavations in Bokerly and Wansdyke. and their bearing on the 
Roman occupation of Britain, by Pitt-Rivers. Lane, and Chesh. Antiq. Soc, 
vol. viii.. p. 17., 1890. 
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Patina (figure 9). — I obtained some halves, 2\ inches 
high and 5 inches across, without decoration, and stamped 

MET. 

Patella (figure 10). — One example, fragmentary. 

Patera (figure 13). — With ivy leaves, 2 inches high and 
7^ inches across, various halves. 

Lancula (figure 18). — A complete one, ij inches high 
and 6 inches across, stamped o .... A i;* another, almost 
complete, 2J inches high and 9 inches across, stamped 
R v F I T I . M . , devoid of decoration. They generally 
have a wire edge, and resemble the scale of a balance. 
They seem to have been made in ** nests" of various 
progressive sizes. I have numerous ** sides" of the 
following height in inches: h i, li, i^, i^ ij, i^, ij, 
ij. They seem the most numerous here. 

Tympanum (figure 20). — A shallow salver or pan with 
upright sides, i inch high and 4 inches diameter; very few 
instances in Britain. The type I have is mended, and 
perforated for the insertion of rivets. 

In addition we have imitations of the real Samian-ware, 
These are easily recognised by their palish-yellow paste^ 
the dull false glaze, and dead ring and colour. Of these I 
have fragments of some ivy-decorated Paterae, &c. Another 
specimen of Samian-ware (a large flat dish), from Traflford 
Street, is of bright red colour, without exhibiting any glaze. 
From Gaythorn I obtained two fragments of Samian-ware, 
the paste of pale salmon colour, and covered, inside and 
outside, with a dull black ** slip." Most of the bottoms 
had potters' stamps or ** labels" in the centre, which latter 
sometimes are conically raised, sometimes concave or flat. 
The stamp is either unenclosed or put in a large or small 
disc or rosetted circle. 

The paste varies ; some of the vessels have a fine, pure, 

• A F Ungulate. 
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homogeneous paste ; others have it mixed with yellowish 
particles and fine sand. The colour is either gre5'ish red 
(the worst class) or deep red, light red, and yellowish 
red and salmon. Some are very strong and well baked, 
while others are more soft and fragile. The thickness 
of the sides varies from t\j, J, i» to f inch. The glaze 
is either shining bright red or dull red, and runs in many 
delicate shades. The majority belongs, according to 
Professor Haverfield, to the second, and perhaps the third, 
century. Potters' marks abound, but unfortunately are 
often either too fragmentary or illegible, in consequence 
of the subsequent detachment of the fine glaze which 
covers it to identify them. A comparison of the potter's 
name from the various stations of Lancashire alone, 
when lists are more complete and the names properly 
authenticated, is of great interest, and will give us, when 
it is done, much information of the chronology and routes 
the traders followed and the stations they visited in their 
consecutive turns. Strange to say, we have little here of 
stamps found frequently in Chester and even Wilderspool. 
Of those of Melandra we have to await the report. 

Black-ware. — Their paste is of ash grey, or grey- 
black colour, very coarse and brittle, and easily 
crumbles; it contains much large-grained sand, the 
inside very often rough. It has either a black glaze 
or a friction glaze; the thickness varies from J, 
UP i» il* ^o A i"ch. We have such a great variety 
that it is almost impossible to classify them. It is 
soft burnt, and some of the larger parts, often 
6 inches in diameter, bear a thick crust of black soot, 
from the action of fire. Their rim indicates that they 
could be slung over the fire. We have a great number 
of platters, dishes, the latter ornamented with diagonal 
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lines. The variety of rims in shape and form is endless. 
Besides, we have many urns, jars, and pans. They are 
all of a coarse make, and for common use in the kitchen 
and table, the blackware has no ornamentation. Another 
kind of blackware has a yellow inside and outside slip. 
Blackware exists in enormous quantities. 

Wc have another kind, very soft, with a black or grey 
slip, the paste red or brown, and a fragment of a diago- 
nally-lined ware, hard-burnt, of which the diagonals are 
produced by friction; the inner coating consists of a 
metallic slip of the colour of blacklead. 

Grey-ware. — Its texture is homogenous, light grey, 
soft-burnt ; its thickness varies from }^ inch to ^ inch. 
A Caiittus from the inside of the Castrum has the potter's 
naitie, the only instance of such an occurrence at our 
station. The greyware has a variety of ornamental 
markings, and is often turned inside. 

Blue-ware has a grey slip, the paste blueish-grey and 
burnt like stoneware with a little sand in it, its thickness 
jj^, ^^^, and } inch. It is decorated with polished lines. 

Brown-ware, covered with a brown or grey slip, and 
a red or red-brown or ashy-red paste. It is brittle and 
coarse; we find little of this ware. 

Red-ware. — A great variety, paste red, without slip. 
Another variety has a red slip on the inner and outer 
side, the paste grey, or a grey or black slip outside only, 
and the paste red. One large fragment, which is unique, 
has a rudimentary ornament or scrollwork, hand-made ^ 
of crude execution. Another class has an outer thick, pale 
yellow slip. Many bottoms and rims, they are not so 
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common as the blackware. We have four specimen, 
bowls and dishes of a redware, the inner and outer side 
sprinkled with mica. 

White-ware, of pipe clay, the paste gritty, unglazed, 
some large jars. 

Yellow-ware. — Of the smaller fictile class, both the 
white and yellow ware is conspicuous for its great quantity. 
It is smoothly turned on the two sides, without glaze. 

Castor-ware is strikingly poorly represented here, and 
only two pieces have been found by me. 

Frilled Red-ware. — Of this class we have seven 
good specimens. 

Rough-Cast Ornamentation, types of bar, lozenge, 
hatching, pellets, fir-cone zone, wave-line, zig-zag, 
herring-bone, diagonal and cross bands, indented bands, 
rows of dots, arranged in squares, are well represented. 
They are not peculiar to Britain, and recently I found 
many good examples in Bonn, Germany, of superior 
execution and glaze. 

Lamps. — One of yellow-brown terra cotta, plain, 3 
inches in diameter, and stamped sam (?), was found in 
Bridgewater Street, now in possession of Mr. Cunningham, 
Corporation inspector, no, Duke Street, Old Trafford. 
Another one from the former collection of C. Bradley 
(see Harland's MS. notes), from Castlefield, was acquired 
by the Salford Museum; part of another recently at 
Bridgewater Street. These are the only finds made. 

Large Circular Lids. — These have not often been 
found. I have a large flat circular one with a knob in 
centre, convex, 8 inches diameter, grey ; another of yellow 
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colour, stoneware, 8 inches diameter; black colour, 6 
inches diameter ; red-ware, 6 inches diameter ; all from 
Bridgewater Street ; and another smaller one, 4J inches 
diameter, with a hole in the centre, yellow, made to fit 
in the vessel recovered from the Irwell, 9 feet in the 
gravel, in building the foundations for Orme & Son's 
Billiard Works. A stopper, i^ inches diameter, | inch at 
the lower end, from Gaythorn. 

AMPHOR.E. — We have a good many, found all over the 
area ; one in fragments, almost complete, from the northern 
ditch. I possess the whole top and the apex of the 
bottom of one, handles and the annular tops are common. 
They are red, grey, or brown. An upper part of one 
was found in the botontinus at Trafford Street. I have 
also a stamped handle, and an other one with a graffiti i 
. . . ivv (beginning incomplete). 

Tubs or casks, resembling our modern washing tubs, 
of circular shape, the inside hooped and running in 
parallel rings. At Bridgewater Street large pieces of the 
bottom and top were obtained, 16 inches in diameter and 
probably 18 inches high. Another large jar of light yellow 
colour, also turned, but without rings, occurred at 
Trafford Street ; it has still remnants of a blackish crust 
adhering to the inside. Chemical analysis, however, 
failed to discover whether it was formed by the lees of 
wine, vinegar, honey, or some other organic substance. 

AMPULLiE, two-handled, large, light yellow vessels, 
standing about 18 inches high, of stoneware, the large 
neck moulded separately and jointed with the body ; the 
circular mouths 4, 5, and 6 inches in diameter. One I 
got almost complete and restored from the fragments. 
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Necks of light red and light yellow bottles, some in 
annular steps, are copious. I have collected some twenty 
different types; diameter of mouth, ij, ij, 2, and 2 J 
inches. 

Stoneware Basins of yellow light colour, 2 inches 
high, rather shallow, with broad rim smoothly turned, 
7j inches across, are in fair numbers. 

Fragment of a fine Bowl, in shape resembling an 
acratophorum, of light grey, exhibiting an unctious black 
slip, more pronounced on the inside, its sides ornamented 
with bands of undulating lines, divided by horizontal 
zones of straight lines, only one example from Trafiford 
Street. 

Urn. — A complete red type from the ancient course of 
the Tib at Gaythorn, from the old river sill. 

MoRTARiA. — I have collected at least fifty of these. 
Their diameter varies. They measure at the top across 
from 9, iij-, 12, to 13 inches; their depth is from 
3.} to 4 inches and their thickness generally J inch. 
We have them in red, white, straw colour, light yellow, 
and whitish grey, and deep black grey. The red ones 
have a paste like the bricks, either pure or with sand, 
and moderately burnt. The white ones are of a fine pure 
pipeclay, the grey kind are practically a stoneware and 
give a good ring. The red mortaria have a yellow inside 
and outside slip, but the stoneware feels rough and is 
unglazed. Their inside is coated with small pebbles, of 
which the surface by use has become well abrated. 

The deep black-grey stoneware has also a thick grey 
slip on the two sides. Instead of a coating with white 
and black or brown jXibbles we find some of the grey 
ware studded with brown angular pieces of kidney-iron ; 

L 
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some of the stoneware mortaria have no pebbles at all, but 
a very rough granular interior surface instead; in one 
case the inside is like a rough crater, and the layer of 
rough knobs of coarse sand grains acts like a sharp rasp. 
They are in shape like modern milk-pans, flat and 
circular, with overlapping rims, and having lips or spouts 
of various form and width, some very graceful. On the 
two sides of the lips often occurs the maker's name. Of 
such I have six. One of my specimens, measuring only 
9 inches across, is extremely shallow, with a downward 
sloping rim of i inch deep, the depth of the basin is 
scarcely more than J inch, and it can only have been used 
for some particular purpose. When pouring out the 
pulpy or mashed substance the mortaria were held with 
the two hands and fingers under the inverted rim, as is 
easily seen from its construction. I have a mortarium 
complete, minus its bottom. 

Varia. — Red hair (probably human), from the black 
pit ; boar's grease, from the Roman soil in Trafford Street, 
analysed by Mr. Robert Pettigrew; dressed goat-skiny a 
large piece 8 inches long and 4 inches wide, dressed and 
dyed black, found in the black pit. 

Querns* of millstone grit, 18 inches in diameter, 3 
inches in height, and scooped out through and in the centre. 
Another one, 14 inches in diameter and 2 inches thick, pro- 
bably from the Blackstone Edge or Castleshaw quarries. 

One of basaltic lava, 11 inches in diameter and 2 inches 
high — also occurring at Wilderspool, Silchester, and many 
other places — from the millstone-lava quarries near Nieder- 



* Querns, in situ, imbedded in a setting of clay and fringed round with 
small boulder stones, have been found at Melandra (Hamnett). See also 
••Roman and Gallo-Roman Flour Mills," Scientific American Supplement, 
October 6th. T900. p. 20.714, and illustration, figure 5. 
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mendig and Mayen, on the Rhine probably, according to 
Mr. Bernard Hobson, of Owens College. 

Slate Tiles, 6 inches long and 4 inches wide or so, 
often found at Bridgewater Street. 

An Ovular Stone, 45 inches long diameter, 3 inches 
transverse diameter, found in the Roman soil by me at 
Bridgewater Street, 6 feet below the surface, well 
smoothed, of fine grained sandstone, probably a grain or 
corn crusher, and not one of Whitaker's sling-stones or 
ballista^. 

Mortar and Building Material. 

For the supply of their lime Whitaker suggested the 
limestone quarries at Ancoats (Ardwick), which appears 
quite correct. In examining trench No. 3 I paid parti- 
cular attention to the composition of the material 
employed in raising their foundation walls, and by good 
chance extracted from the lowest layer, consisting of 
tenacious clay and boulder stones, a large lump, about 
4 inches square, of half-burnt limestone, which must 
accidentally have rolled down during the building opera- 
tions. On examining the piece with a lens I discovered 
the presence in it of the little shell Spirorbisy which 
characterises the Ardwick limestone. Later on I found 
a few more pieces in another trench. Even long after 
the departure of the Romans these valuable beds were 
remembered and quarried, for we find in 1322 mention 
made of the *' kiln at the Ancoates" and of a *'stany gate" 
leading to it (see Mamccestre, Gazetteer). It supposes that 
the vicinity must have been already well explored before 
the erection of the station in Deansgate. The late 
Mr. Mellor, a former manager of the Ardwick Limestone 
Works, states in a paper read at the Manchester Geo- 
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logical Society, some thirty years ago or so, that in one 
of the older workings old Roman mining tools were found. 
Probably the Romans conveyed the quarried limestone to 
the station, where, perhaps, on the south bank of the 
Medlock, at Knot Mill, they burnt it in open air stacks, 
mixing it with mineral coal, of which Whitaker found a 
large buried store close to the issue of the Roman road 
from the eastern gate. For greater convenience, and 
for ready supply, it was preferable to have the 
stack close by, instead of burning it in Ardwick. In 
consequence of the process employed the outside layers of 
the stack would naturally be left half burnt, hence the half 
burnt piece found at the bottom of the foundation wall. 

A lime kiln existed even in the last century at Knot 
Mill, and a Kilncroft Meadow is mentioned amongst the 
lands belonging to the demesne of the lordship of Hulme 
in 1616. When we recollect the dimensions of the castral 
walls, 175 yards by 140 yards, 6 feet to 7 feet thick, and 
probably 12 feet high, to which we have to add the 
interior and exterior buildings on the southern and eastern 
sides, including the large and thick cement floorings of the 
Roman baths, we can form an idea of the large quan- 
tities of limestone which were carried to, and burnt 
and slaked at, Castlefield. We find various mixtures and 
preparations of mortar used in the station : — 

(i) A brownish sort, rather coarse and more friable and 
earthy and inferior, used in the lower courses of the 
foundation walls, mixed with mould and humus and 
gravel and sand. 

(2) A whitish cement, mixed with small-sized clean river 
gravel, poured between the blocks of red sandstone and 
the facings, as seen in the walls of the praetorial building. 

(3) A fine cement, made of broken bricks and lime, used 
for the floorings of the hypocaust. 
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(4) A jfine pinkish cement, mixed with washed sand, 
perhaps used for mosaic work. 

The presence of Hmestone quarries so close to the 
station offered a great advantage for the solid construction 
of their walls and buildings, it made them practically 
indestructible. No lime was used at Veratinum (Wilders- 
pool) ; at Ribchester a little was used in one of the 
foundation walls for grouting ; at Melandra I found some 
mortar, made of lime and gravel, adhering yet to some 
blocks of millstone grit, none in the foundations or walls; 
while, on the other hand, I picked up pieces of mortar, 
composed of pounded brick and lime, in Castle Hill, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

The white y compact , coarse millstone grit was employed 
in the station, in dressed blocks for the causeway, at the 
bottom of the jfirst ditch in the northern wall, at the base 
of the northern gateway, for the rude steps to the ditch at 
the new Police Station (unhewn); and Whitaker speaks 
especially of the large square blocks of dressed millstone 
grit, with the mortar still adhering, found scattered over 
the area of the northern suburb. These, of course, must 
have come from the upper portions and the larger official 
buildings. Millstone grit was also used for the pilae in the 
hypocaust, and for the manufacture of the millstones and 
ciuerns. The stone was most likely obtained from the 
western slopes of the Pennine chain, at Blackstone Edge,* 
or C!astleshaw. The employment of the millstone grit in 
the foundation walls argues, as already mentioned, an 
earlier intercourse, and a closer penetration into West 
Yorkshire; and it is clear that it must already have been 



* An ancient quarry has been discovered there, near the Roman road 
(see Palatini: Note-Book, vol. iii., p. 172. 1883). At Melandra Castle the 
millstone grit seems to have been obtained from Margate Hill, a few miles 
away from Glossop (R. Hamnett). 
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well subjugated at that time, perhaps by Petilius Cerealis 
(70-71), and quite secure, or it would have been impossible 
for the builders to venture into the distant territor}- — a 
long day's march — to quarr}- and bring the heavy dressed 
blocks to the station. 

The red sandstone cropped out all along the Medlock, at 
Castlefield, Hulme Bridge, at the Cathedral, and along 
the banks of the Irwell and Irk, and another and better 
kind was obtained from the once famous quarries in 
Collyhurst.* The former was used, rough and unhewn, 
for the foundations and fillings; the latter, dressed and 
squared, for the upper walls and buildings. 

The sandstone flags were readil}- found in the coal for- 
mation of the neighbourhood. 

The blue and green slate tiles, which I found in various 
parts in Roman soil, are partly from Wales and the Lake 
district. 

The gravel for the foundations, of course, was quite at 
hand everj'where, Deansgate abounding in river gravel 
and sand. 

The clay for making their bricks occurs nearest at Peter 
Street, Mosley Street, Market Street, Shudehill, &c. The 
bricks were likewise made and burnt near the station, for 
I found many lumps of burnt clay, with the cast of the 
incorporated straw stalks impressed in it. One brick has 
the impressions of the paws of a dog, while one circular 
flat brick tile has three deep human finger impressions 
on it, similar to specimens in Shrewsbury' Museum. I 
give the analysis of the partly-burnt lime from trench No. 
3, and of another specimen from Ardwick itself, which 
has kindly been made for me by my friend Robert 
Pettigrew, Esq., research chemist to Sir Henry Roscoe : — 

* The old " Stom Delph " is indicated on Green's Map, and was owned 
still in 1793 by Sir John Parker Mosley, the lord of the manor. 
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Analyses or Limestones. 





I. — Spirorbis 

LiMKSTONE 
FROM 

Ardwick. 


II.— LiMKSTONE 

FROM THK Roman 
Foundations, 
Castlbfiblu. 


Calcium carbonate - - 


95'5 


96*0 per cent. 


Calcium sulphate - - - 


o-o8 


0-09 „ 


Oxide of iron and alumina 


0*21 


0-44 „ 


Insoluble in acid - - - 


0-84 


o-6o „ 


Magnesia 


none 


trace 


Organic matter - - - 


0-50 


0-20 „ 


Phosphates 


traces 


traces 


Combined water, mois- 






ture, alkalies, &c. - - 


2-87 


2-67 „ 



Bricks. — Various sizes of bricks have been discovered 
by me at Castlefield. They are very rarely complete. 
I obtained fragments, about 5 inches thick, of bright red 
colour, and another much thicker yet and perforated. 
A complete brick, 14 by 7 by 4 inches, weighing about 
40 lb., from the same place, is now in my possession. 



Flanged Tiles. — I have parts, 7 inches to 10 inches 
wide, I inch thick. There are various types at the 
station with flanges ij, 2, 2J, 2J, and 2J inches high, 
differently bevelled and channelled, the width of the 
flanges varj'ing from J inch to if inches. 

Whitaker found some entire tiles, measuring 16J by iij- 
by ij inches. 

Howarth mentions some tubes 12 or 14 inches square 
and i^ inches thick. 

Flanged tiles generally measure isJ by 12 by 2^ inches, 
and plain tiles 16 by loj by ij inches. 

At Melandra tiles have recently been found 8 inches 
square and 2 inches thick. 
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No i7nbriccs or semi-cylindrical tiles for covering the 
roofing tiles have been seen in Castlefield. These were 
generally 36 in. long, 1^ inches thick, and 3 inches in 
diameter. 

Both bricks and tiles and drain pipes were made on the 
spot, and dried in the sun, and laid flat on the ground ; 
the bottom of the tiles is always quite rough and sandy. 
They were probably dried, at the most handy and 
convenient place in Hulme, close to the southern 
banks of the Medlock. Some of the clay lumps are black, 
of a bituminous appearance, and with white sand grains 
imbedded in the clay. The tiles are heavy and of 
a uniform and well-tempered clay, free from lime, 
and with a certain amount of sand in it. Their colour 
varies — bright red, flesh-coloured, and yellow-red; at 
Castleshaw the [tiles are very light and of a pale straw 
colour. The size of the flanged tiles from the tile tomb 
at Great Jackson Street is 20 by 16 by 2J inches. 

The flanged tiles are of seven or eight distinct forms, as 
far as the bevelled flanges are concerned, and of different 
width and height. They may belong to different p)eriods. 

At Gaythorn I found two types which differ from the 
rest. They are of a blueish colour, very heavy, and more 
like stoneware, and possess a metallic ring. The tiles are 
also found scored at right angles or diagonally. Checkered 
floor tiles are rare here ; only one was found by me. At 
Melandra they are rather common. 

Antefix. — I have a fragment of light brown colour, 
rather light in weight, and moulded. It comes from the 
upper part and is too small to make out details of its 
particular form. 

Drain Pipes. — Of these various have been found J inch 
thick and probably 8 inches in diameter. 
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Flue Tiles were used in the hypocaust and have been 
fully described by Whitaker. The tile of the- 20th Legion, 
and the two referring to the 3rd Cohort of the Bracarse, 
arc irrecoverably lost. Another inscribed tile, found inside 
the castrum, was most unfortunately snatched up last 
year by a man shortly before my arrival, and I have in 
vain tried to find the appropriator. Of the great number 
of tiles, in consequence of their fragmentary state, not a 
single one was lettered to give us some additional informa- 
tion about the garrison. 

Mineral Coal. — Often found by me, also by Whitaker, 
in large deposits at the eastern side of the station. I have 
also the burnt shale from the Roman soil. 

Charcoal (probably prepared from the oak) all over 
the area. 

Iron Scorlc, sometimes the charcoal imbedded in it, 
quite common. 

OTHER FINDS. 

British blackwarc, at Cathedral Street. 

Flint scrapersy below Roman surface on the north side 
of the station, Bridgewater Street. 

Broken flint flake. Cathedral churchyard. 

Lar^e monolith, 6 feet high, 30 inches wide, of brown 
sandstone, below the Roman surface on the north side of 
the station at Bridgewater Street. Unfortunately, I 
omitted to examine it for any scorings or markings. 
The stone is not derived from the locality and 
is a ** stranger." Its source I cannot trace, as it differs 
from local sandstone of the coal measures. It lay on the 
river gravel, and had to be lifted with pulleys for its 
heaviness and great size. 
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Potters' Marks. 
VABEO. Jackson's Lane, 1771, grafiitti avittii 

scratched on bottom, also London and Gaul 

f Amphora). 
NONOVi. Jackson's Lane, 1771, unglazed pitcher. 
OF . A Ascvi. Jackson's Lane, 1771, Samian. 
ADVocisi. Jackson's Lane, 1765, Samian bowl. 
TIT I vs. Castlefield, 1848, also London, tittius. 
LVPPA. Castlefield, 1849, Howarth, also London 

and Wilderspool. 
jvcvn(di). Castlefield, in Mayers collection, 

Liverpool. 

^^ FOUND BY MYSELF. 

648. met(ti). Also London and Wilderspool, second 

centurj' bowl. 
jm(anni). Also Lancaster and London (jmanni). 

646. OF. RVFi, OF RVFIN, London, second centiir}'. 

647. ORIF ak. 

46. RVFFiNi . M. Also London. 

166. RUFITI M. 
645. lULIO. 

48. IVLIVMVI. (jVLii. MA, at Wilderspool.) 
54. FA . . 1. (falendi, London.) 

649. OF ... . 

87. OC . . OT. 

47. . RITNI. 

49. . MAI. 
644. . . ANDI. 

51 AI. 

52. O . . . 

Imitation Label. 
There are various of this class, which are, however, not 
real names, but only imitation goods. 



Labbls on Mortaria and Amphorae. 



A^^ 




^3 



(Moriariuin.) 



(Mortariuni.) 



(Moriariuin.) 



(Mortariiiin.) 



(Moriariuin.) 



606 



607 




(Amphora.) 



(Moriariuin. 



Slan ij)ecl o u it in tiuplicatc 
608 



VII 



f 



GRAFFITTI.' 



50 



e^% 



£56 



tei 



On Samian ware, ^ inrh. 



On Amphora, i inch. 



On Samian ware, i inrh. 



On rim of Amphora. ^ inch. 



\ inch. 



On Samian ware. ) inch 



I Samian ware, H inch. 



' \/ I LJ I 



\ 



m 



^o 



« ^^ On Samian ware (front letter most likely broken oft ), ^ inch hiKh. 

D V 

•vv 
w 

^% '^ On Samiun ware. ^ inc.! 

(, Q I I On White ware, i inch 



On White ware, 
I inch. 



* For tome further Tem&TV» on a^»v« Qt^«i\\\ ««t K.ws«^^^- 
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General List of Former Finds Lost, or Yet in 
Existence. 

Centurial Stones. — Coh. L Fris. Quintiani, found 
1796 at the east gate, size 15 inches by 11 inches, formerly 
in the possession of Dr. Chs. White (-h 1813), lost. Cast in 
Peel Park. See Barritt's original drawing, vol. v., 
Manch. Lit. and Phil. Soc, 1802, plate vii. 

Centuria Candidi, seen by Camden, 1607, in situ, lost. 
** I saw this inscription on a long stone there." 

Coh. L Fris. Mas. Seen by Dr. Dee, in situ, lost. 
"John Dee had a sight of the same here." 

Coh. L Fris found 1760 in Hulme, lost. 

Stamped Tiles. — c . in. b r ., found 1832, at CastU- 
field, by Howarth. Lost. In the tabula* of the reign ot 
Antoninus Pius found at Cilurnum the name of the third 
cohort of the Bracara occurs as Coh. IIL Brae. Another 
was found 1840, also lost. 

L XX, found 1829, was taken to Worsley Old Hall, but 
lost on removal to the New Hall. Was in raised letters, 
according to Harland, who saw it. 

Fragment or Inscription. — ( G ) e t a . Worsley 
Old Hall. Lost, 

Altars. — Prap . . Vex. Ratt . et Noric . at Worsley 
New Hall. Still extant. 

The Vex. of the Raetii and Noric was stationed probably 
at Aisica on the Roman Wall in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180), a shattered stone having been found 
there (Thompson Watkin), naming the Raetii. The 
Raetians also ser\'ed in the second Tungian Cohort at 
Birrens. Ra^tian spearsmen also ser\ed at Habitancium, the 

* Date fixed to a.d. 146. see Roman Btitain, by H. M. Scarth. 
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modern Risingham, and their name also occurs on another 
stone, now as a lintel over a turret stair dX Jedburgh Abbey. 
Fortunae Conservatrici L. Senecianius Martins 3 Leg. 
vi. Vict., from the site of the hypocaust, now at the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

OBJECTS OF GOLD. 

Golden ring, found by Stukely, 1723, at Castlefield. Lost. 

Golden wire, found in the well at the Crown Inn, by 
Whitaker. Lost. 

Massive gold signet ring, having a bloodstone and a figure 
of Mercury in intaglio, in possession of Chr. Bradbury, 
Crescent, Salford. Found 1839. Collection sold 1867. 

Golden Bulla, found 1772 in the Irwell, near Eccles, 
was in the Leverian Museum. Lost, Another found at 
Overborough. These were the only two in Britain. 

PEWTER. 

Four pewter dishes, found 1808, 12 feet below in 
clay and sand, when cutting the Rochdale Canal, near 
the junction with the Bridgewater Canal. In the British 
Museum. See engraving Croston's Baines's History of 
Lancashire, page 10. 17^ inches in diameter. 

IRON. 

Head of an iron axe, found 1829. See Croston's Baines, 
plate X., page 13. 

Two spear heads. See Croston's Baines, plate ix., 
page 13. 

Stylus of iron, j\ inches long. 

BEADS. 

Two glass beads, in possession of Mr. Farr. See Trans. 
Lafic. aftd Chesh. Antiq. Soc, vol. ii. 1884. 

Blue fluted beads, at Worsley Hall. See Croston's 
engravings, xxv., page 15. 
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BRONZE, &C. 

Two bronze scales, found 1771, near hypocaust. Lost. 

Bronze kettle, 5^ inches diameter and 2\ inches deep, 
with a flat handle, "found in one of our Mancunian 
mosses, now in the Mancunian Library'' (Whitaker, 
vol. i., p. 299. 1771). Lost. 

A female head and a pegasus, found 1789, 6 feet below 
the ground, between two large horizontal stones, with 
several flat brass dishes; also urn with silver coin of 
Trajan (98-117) at Castlefield (see Thompson Watkin's 
Roman Lancashire^ p. 108), engraved. Lost. 

Pins. See Croston's Baines, plate xiv., p. 13. 

Bullae in bronze. See Croston's Baines, plates xv. and 
xvi., p. 14. 

Head and neck of animal. See Croston's Baines, plate 
xxi., p. 14. 

Small bronze cross and a hinge. See Croston's Baines, 
plate xviii., p. 14. 

Large number of small flattened rings. See Croston's 
Baines, plate xxvi., p. 15. 

Two rings with a blue fluted bead, and found 1796 
(Barritt). Lost. See engraving, vol. v., p. 534, plate vii., 
Manch. Lit. and Philosoph. Soc, 1802. 

Bronze celt, found 1796, now at Peel Park. 

Twisted bracelet, now at Worsley Hall. 

Bronze boss with a Gorgon's head, now at Worsle}- 
Hall, not engraved. 

Bronze stand, Croston's Baines, see engraving xvii., 
p. 14. 

Copper ladle, Croston's Baines, see engraving xix., 
p. 14. 

Bronze statuette of Jupiter Stator, found 1839 in Ton- 
man Street, still in possession of the late Dr. John Leigh's 
family. 
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Small leaden female bust, 4 inches high, at Worsley 
Hall. See Croston's engraving, page ii, 

A Hercules, "a draped male and two household gods," 
in possession of Mr. Esdaile, extant, 

FIBULiE. 

Two fibula (bronze), one cruciform and one circular, 
figured in Watkin's Roman Lancashire^ page 112. 

Silver fibula, found 1849 ^^ Castlefield, figured in Roman 
Lancashire, page 115 (now in Jos. Mayer's collection, 
Liverpool). 

Roman clasps, found on the east side, 1765-6, according 
to Whitaker. Lost. 

In possession of Mr. Farr. 

A fibula found in Castlefield See Trans, of the Lane. 

An enamelled buckle and Chesh. Antiq. Sac, 

vol. ii., 1884. 

A bronze fibula. See Croston, plate xii. 
A circular bronze brooch (see Croston, plate xxiii.), 
inlaid with several stones, i inch diameter. 

CLASS. 

A ** lachrymatory" of black glass on the south side of 
the station, found 1765-6. Lost. 
A similar one, found 1782. Lost. 

SUNDKIKS. 

A lump of sal ammoniac, at the entrance of Gaythorn 
Row, with a coin of Tciricus, 1788. See vol. v., p. 534, 
1802, Manch. Lit. and Phil. Soc- 

The yvLTious finds of pottery need not be regarded. 
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General List of Roman Coins found at various 

TIMES. 

From Castlefield (Mayer Collection, Liverpool, 
found 1849, inside tlie station , when making the railway 
line) : — 

Antoninus Pius A.D.138-161 
Claudius Gothicus 268-270 
Valentinianus - 364-375 



Vespasianus - 


A.D. 67-79 


Domitianus - 


81-96 


Nerva - - - 


96-98 


Trajanus - - 


- 98-117 



From BiRCHFiELDS, RusHOLME (in the brook, found 
1896, now in Owens College), a hoard : — 

Gallienus - - A.D. 253-268 
Saloninus - - - 253-259 
Valerianus Junior 254-260 



Claudius Gothicus 268-270 
Aurelianus - - 270-275 



Postumus - - A.D. 258-267 
Victorinus - - 265-268 
Tetricus Pater - 267-283 
Tetricus Filius - 267-273 



From HuiHKR Broughton (found about 1850 in a 
hedge near to the Ribchestcr Road ; in possession of 
Mr. Geo. C. Yates) : — 

Honorious -A.D. 395-423 ) t^, • , , 

^^^ ^^^ ■ Third brass. 
Gratianus - - 375-383 ) 

*Anastasius - - 491-518 First brass. Latest date. 

From Ordsall Lank Fast, at a point near Islington 
Street, found 1880, while making the viaduct for the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway (in possession of Mr. 
John Rogers, Davyhulme) : a Gallienus (third brass), 
253-268, and a Constantinus IL (third brass), 337-340. 



* Figured by Noel Humphreys in his second volume. 
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From Castlefield, in possession of Mr. W. Broughton, 



Eccles : — 








Alexander the 




Florianus - - 


A.D. 276 


Great - - b.c 


. 336-324 


Numerianus - - 


283-284 


Philip the 




Licinius, senior - 


307-324 


Elder - - a.d 


244.249 


Crispus - - - 


317-326 


Valerianus - - 


254-260 


Constantine the 




Postumus - - - 


258-267 


Great - - - 


306-337 


Gallienus - - - 


253-268 


Constantius II. - 


337-361 


Tetricus Pater - 


267-283 


Valentinianus I.- 


364-375 


In Peel Park* 


■ (presented by the late Mr. Batty) : — 


Nero - - - A.D. 54-68 


Faustina, senior 




Domitianus - - 


81-96 


A.D 


. IO5-I4I 


Trajanus - - - 


98-117 


Maximianus - - 


286-305 


Antoninus Pius - 


138-161 


Constantius II. - 


337-361 






Magnentius - - 


350-353 



At WoRSLEY New Hall* (see Croston's Baines, plate 



xvii.) : — 
Vespasianus 
Vitellius - 
Domitianus 
Nerva - - 
Trajanus - 



A.D 



. 69-79 

69 

81-96 

96-98 

98-117 



Hadrianus - a.d. i 17-138 
Antoninus Pius - 138-161 
Lucius Verus - i6i-i6g 
Caracalla - - - 211-217 
Magnentius - - 350-353 



In possession of the late John Plant* (where now ?) : — 



Trajanus - - 
Hadrianus 
P^austina - - 
Antoninus Pius 



- 98-117 

- 117-138 

- 138-161 



Marcus Aurelius 

A.D. 161-186 
Maximianus - - 286-305 
Gallienus - - - 253-268 



Unfortunately, it is never stated if the " Castlefield " 
finds were inside or outside the station, and at what level. 
In recent times, during the last ten to twenty years, 



• All from Castlefield. 
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large numbers were found during various excavations, and 
dispersed by the navvies, as no one ever attended these 
operations. 

Castlefield. — Found 1789, by G. Perry (lost), silver 
Trajanus, 98-117. Found 1723, by Dr. Stukeley (lost), 
golden Otho, +69. 

Ivy Street (inside castrum). — Found recently, in pos- 
session of Mr. Fox- Lee, Germanicus, 4-19; Tetricus, 
father, 267-283. 

ToNMAN Street, Hall of Science (on Ribchester 
Road), — Silver Trajan, 98-117. 

Victoria Bridge (during excavation). — Found 1828, 
now in Owens College, Constantine the Great, 306-337 ; 
Crispus, 317-326; Constantinus II., 337-340. 

Blackfriars Bridge. (See Palatine Note-Book, 1883.) 
Where? Six coins from 249-255. Gallienus or Vale- 
rian us ? (probably). 

Quay Street (end of bridge). — Found 1876 (see Palatine 
Note-Book, 1883), where? Trajanus, 98-117; Hadrianus, 
1 17-138; Antoninus Pius, 138-161; Marcus Aurelius, 
161-180; Faustina the younger; Faustina the elder. 

Gaythorn Row. — Found 1788, by Barritt (lost), Tetri- 
cus, 267-273. 

At Crown Inn, Trafford Street, 1840, a hoard of two 
hundred coins found (all lost), mostly silver and ten of gold; 
only a brass of Domitianus saved, on the road to Slack.* 

New Gasworks, Cambridge Street, 24 feet below the 



* See also detailed account in Manchester Wetkly Times, March x8th, 
1898, "Notes and Queries." No. 2,227. "Roman Coins and Roman 
Stations, by Fred. L. Tavare. 
M 
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level, in the silt of the ancient channel of the Medlock 
{lost). Once in possession of Alderman Clay. Gallienus, 
253-268; Claudius Gothicus, 268-270; Aurelianus, 270- 
275; three third brass of Alexandria Imperial Greek. 

Roman and Pre-Roman Hunt's Bank, &c. 

We have still to consider the area comprised between 
the Hanging Ditch, Toad Lane (now Todd Street),* and 
the Irk and Irwell, a site which has been the perennial 
battlefield, ever since Whitaker's times, of our local 
antiquaries and historians, for it is here he established 
his famous summer station of Mancunium, but without 
being able to give actual proof that the Romans really 
occupied this area. 

In its original appearance, before the Hunt's Bank was 
deprived of its picturesque, steep, and rocky western face ; 
its quondam, almost peninsular character, as it towered 
from the river, was more conspicuous. The older views 
and maps still give us a good idea of its imposing appear- 
ance. Where we have now solid Cateaton Street and 
Hanging Ditch, a deep ravine or gully divided Deansgate 
from the Cathedral, and its waters, still further increased 
by the small rills and channels that carved their way 
down Toad Lane* and Hanging Ditch from the constantly 
rising ground to the east, which formed Snow Hill and 
the Shude Hills, poured their whole united volume into 
the Irwell near Salford or Victoria Bridge. 

Unexpected and entirely new light has been thrown on 
the site in question quite recently during the progress of the 
excavations which have been executed at various points. 
I shall take them in proper order, beginning with — 



• Toad Lane is derived from the word toad ; it corresponds to the German 
equivalent Kroten Gasse^ and its habitat points to the former ditched 
character of the place. 



n 
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Hanging Bridge. — The original gully at this point, 
according to Whitaker (see also his " Plan of the Summer 
Station," taken in 1765), was 8 yards wide, and traced 
down to 21 feet without reaching the bottom. At its 
western banks rose the steep knolls of Cateaton Street, 
at it6 feet above the level of the sea; here Whitaker 
placed his hanging bridge and erected a small Roman 
turret, and from that point, crossing through the present 
western tower of the Cathedral, he makes the Romans 
follow the precipitous rocky crest that faces the Irw6ll, to 
hew their later road to Ribchester, to the margin of the 
Irk ; but, before we reach its rocky brink, he figures 
■ another imaginary turret, 80 yards to the south of it, and 
by dint of another bridge carries the road over to Strange- 
ways, where we are at last on firm ground and where 
hypothesis ceases. The road runs straight along thence, 
and it was noticed by him at Francis Reynolds's park in 
forming the canal at the end of the park (see Green's map). 

The Hanging Bridge, in consequence of the extensive 
demolitions effected in the course of the last few months, 
has again risen into prominence, and is a fine stone- 
arched bridge, probably built in the fourteenth century; 
if it has taken the place of a previous Roman structure at 
this point, we don't know yet ; perhaps traces of a 
possible sub-structure may be found abutting against the 
Cathedral side. To the west of Hanging Bridge, close to 
one of the arches, in Cateaton Street, a shaft was sunk in 
August, 1900, by the Corporation, and from the decayed 
vegetable black sediment which was brought up from 
below, 20 feet deep, I obtained two pieces of Roman glass, 
the rim canaliculated, of green colour, probably belonging 
to the bottom of a goblet, of the same class as discovered 
at Melandra Castle by Mr. R. Hamnett. Messrs. Rogers 
and Holt examined the vegetable layer, which formed a 
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matted and compressed mass composed of mosses, ferns, 
seeds, and twigs, &c., of which I give a list : — 

HABITAT. 

Hypmim brevirostre - - woods, rare in the district. 

,, striatum - - - woods and shady banks, rare. 

,, tamariscinum - woods and banks. 

„ splendens - - - woods and grassy banks. 

,, triquctrum - - woods. 

„ purum - - - shady banks. 

Polyirichum gracile - - swampy ground. 

Pteris acquilina (bracken) woods and heaths. 

Oak (wood) - - - * - - woods, clayey soils. 

Elder (wood) - - - - thickets. 

Hazel (nuts) - - - - moist, light soil. 

Birch (twigs and bark) - heaths, woods. 

Polygonum lapathifolium - seeds, waste land. 

SHELLS. 

A nodonta cygnea (swan 

mussel) water courses, pools, canals. 

A Roman brass (second) of Hadrianus (i 17-138 a. d.), rev, 
SPES AUG. leaning on a column, now in the possession of Mr. 
W. F. Kiernan, was found in the excavations at Hanging 
Bridge in 1880, which was obtained from the workman. 

In 1828, during the excavations at the Manchester side 
of Salford Bridge, a number of Roman coins, ranging 
from 306-340, were found. 

Proceeding now to Cathedral Street. During the ex- 
cavations in May, 1899, on the site at which the Corn and 
Provision Exchange is being erected, a patch of Roman 
surface was found by me at 4 feet below the ground. 
The ground was occupied by old brickwork and the 
electrical main, and consequently greatly disturbed; 12 
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inches of the Roman soil was left intact, 9 inches in 
thickness. Only the eastern face was visible, the exact 
trend could, therefore, not be ascertained. On closer 
inspection, I found it to be composed of tough and firmly 
beaten clay, mixed with gravel, and containing bits of 
charcoal, red sandstone, and, in addition, various frag- 
ments of pottery, such as unglazed red-ware, a piece of 
bright coloured Samian-ware — all evidence of Roman 
presence ; and further, a small bit of a black urn, recog- 
nised at once as British or native make. On examination, 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans, of Oxford, confirmed this. This 
Roman stratum rested on fine, clear, bedded sand* and 
layers of river gravel, together 10 feet thick; then 6 feet 
** bastard rock," underlaid by the red, native rock. 

Returning now to Hanging Bridge the men, while 
excavating on the western side of the Cathedral Church- 
yard, two years ago, found an old cobble road, 5 feet wide, 
at a depth of about 10 feet, called by them a '* Roman 
road,'' which went from the bridge in a slope to the 
western tower. 

The area comprised by the Irk and Hanging Ditch and 
its continuation into Todd Street is practically divided 
into two parts, intersected on its east side by Fennel 
Street — the ancient Vennel,t which formed a narrow 
road stretching east to west from the northern side of the 
cathedral. Mr. John Owen has an entry in his MS.J: 
(vol. xxiii., p. 129, September, 1859), saying: **In ex- 
cavating on the northern side of the cathedral yard at a 



* This fine, bedded sand had long thin streaks of phosphate of iron (of 
blue colour), indicating the presence of decaying animal remains. 

t See Hibbert- Ware's History of the Foundations 0/ the Ancient Parish 
Church of Manchester. 

I His MSS. volumes are now the property of the corporation and 
incorporated in the Reference Library. 
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depth of about 7 feet the workmen thought they had 
discovered o, pavement of rough boulder stones; it was about 
9 feet wide, and appeared to point in a line from Fennel 
Street or rather from Long Millgate to the north door 
of the church.'* 

The northern part of the area described is occupied by 
the Chetham College, which slopes away to the rocky 
banks of the Irk; while the southern part contains the 
cathedral, which rises up and stood on a high sandy 
boss, with 10 to 15 feet of running sand and gravel, as 
proved by the excavations made on the south side two or 
three years ago. Our esteemed member Mr. John Owen, 
with great devotion and carefulness, has followed the 
various consecutive alterations which have taken place 
between 1859 ^.nd 1872 in the cathedral, when part of 
the old foundations were disturbed and laid open, and his 
discoveries are of the utmost importance. I shall let 
him speak himself. He says in vol. xxiii., October 14th, 
1863, page 130: "The first stone of the new tower was 
laid to-day on the north-east angle. The foundations of 
the old tower were of rubble and clay — the clay (boulder 
clay) apparently ttmperedy the rubbU (of new red sand- 
stone) and boulder stones of all sizes and shapes were 
imbedded in the clay up to the level of the ground surface, 
no mortar whatever being used.'' He tells me, these 
foundations occurred at a depth of 7 feet. The con- 
struction and nature of these old foundations correspond 
in every respect with the Roman foundation walls, as 
seen on the northern wall of the castrum in Castlefield, 
of which I have given descriptions and sections in the 
earlier part of my paper. Unfortunately, he omitted to 
take measurements and sections and to follow the 
direction and extent the walls took, as we may correctly 
assume that the Roman foundation did not necessarily 
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coincide with the superstructure of the cathedral tower. 
But he has more to say. He wrote me on the 23rd May, 
1899, on my enquity: "The old tower was pulled down 
and the Roman mortar [which he also had found in 
addition at the same place] was found here. I noticed 
the mortar being broken up by one of the men, I went 
to look. It was made of broken brick or tile and lime. 
[I showed him since, on 8th September, 1900, a piece of 
Roman mortar of pounded brick and lime from Chester, 
which he at once recognised as the same material.] 
I had previously found some of it at the east side of the 
tower — this came from the west side, which I also 
showed to Mr, Bowers, the dean, who likewise said it was 
Roman. The lump, I should think, would be a couple 
of hundredweights." At Deansgate we find only mortar, 
made of pounded brick or tile and lime, used for the 
flooring of the second (super-constructed) hypocaust, 
erected much later than the original and older hypocaust. 
The former probably built afUr 121 a.d. No mortar of 
brick or tile and lime was found by me then at any part 
of the castrum, either at the walls or in the remaining 
remnant of the wall existing in the timber yard, and its 
employment must have been introduced at a later stage. 
It is clear that here at the north tower we have to deal 
with an older Roman* foundation, pointing to a sub- 
stantial structure which had a cement flooring. 

* Although Bcarcely necessary. I may say that the assumption of the 
mortar having been carried here from Castlefield is absurd, considering 
the circumstances I have described. Leland, a casual visitor of Man- 
chester in 1538, by the by, only speaks of the ** stoms of the ruins of Man 
Castle having been translated towards making of bridgts for the toone.*; 
Salford Bridge chapel was repaired in 1505. The other small bridges were 
at Hunt's Bank. Millbrow. and Scotland. The dressed red sandstones 
may have been used for the foundations of the Deanery. Hanging Bridge, 
Chetham College, which are all made up of stones of mixed sizes, but no 
blocks of millstone grit can be discovered amongst them ; they may ha\'e 
been used for Salford Bridge particularly. 
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Continuing, Mr. John Owen records : — 

Vol xxiii., September 30th, 1867, p. 131 : "The workmen 
have been engaged for several days making an excavation 
under the east side of the chapter house. An old rubble wall 
is partially laid bare and going down to the gravel, whereas 
the foundations of the chapter house and the adjoining 
wall of the church do fwt go down so low by about 4 feet. 
It extends under the chapter house from east to west, and 
projects 4 feet southwards beyond the line of the church 
foundation. It is formed of large rubble stones and filled 
with (gravel) sand and small (boulder) stones.** 

January, 1872, p. 132: "Some excavations have been 
going on between the piers or stair turrets for laying 2^ 
foundation to support the new organ ; we found a rubble 
foundation extending about 6 feet from the base of the south 
turret on its northern side, directly under the chancel arch. 
Immediately below the plinth of the turret, in advance, 
abutting against it, was the remains of another plinth, 
seeming to have belonged to an earlier pier of the chancel, 
arch, although it may not have been so, as it would not in its 
position account for the extension of the rubble foundation. 
On excavating on the south side of the northern turret we 
found the rubble only extending at 3 to 4 inches beyond 
the plinth. This was also extended about 3 feet southward 
to form a solid foundation for the old rood screen and 
organ." 

February 17th, 1866: "In the fwrth aisle, close to the timber 
partition of the choir, and in the first bay of the staircase turret, 
we found the chamfered plinth of the ancient chancel, 
running east and west. It consisted of three courses of good 
ashlar masonry, the foundation below consisted entirely of 
rubble, containing no remains of old work." 

They are now excavating a tunnel right under the west 
end of the choir, and have removed a portion of the rubble. 



w^ 
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I may also quote a remark of the Rev. H. A. Hudson:* 
** Mr. Crowther [the architect who was in charge of the 
alterations of the Cathedral] admits the evidence of a 
Saxon church constructed with stone may 'appear too 
scanty to be conclusive,' and he remarks further on upon 
the singular absence of any Norman remains. The explana- 
tion of this singular absence of remains, says Mr. 
Hudson, seems to be **that no such Saxon or Norman 
stone church ever existed, and that the church on this 
site, if any, previous to the Early English period, was 
not of stone, but of wood, according to Hollinworth's 
tradition, and the explanation becomes "t the more 
probable when it is remembered that greaiHjpumbers of 
fragments of all sorts, from the Early English (1204- 
1265) and Decorated English (1265-1360) were found at 
various times," and no traces whatever before that, which 
practically means that there is no evidence of any stone 
structure in existence before the thirteenth century, 
neither of Saxon or Norman times; nor have we any 
record of rubble walls filled with gravel sand and boulder 
stones for foundations referable to these periods either 
here or elsewhere. 

I think we have to correlate these old substnictural 
rubble walls between the chapter house and the north 
turret (measuring on the west side 75 feet long and on the 
south side 56 feet long) with the foundation walls at 
the north side of the western tower (traced for 25 feet), 
and their composition makes them distinctly Roman ; 
they are real repetitions of those met with at Castlefield, 
Deansgate. I have prepared a plan to show the situation 
and extent of these remnants. 

We come now to the excavations made between the 
26th and 31st July, 1900, at Chetham College, on the 
* See his paper in our TransactionSt vol. xiv., p. 65. 1896. 
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plot between the north side of the school and the south 
side of the librarj'. The distance from the shafts whicF 
were made measures 1^4 feet to the brink of the Irk at 
Hunt's Bank Bridge. The total length of the excavated 
area measures from east to west 27 J feet, aad terminat 
against the old boundary wall which divides the college 
from the Palatine Hotel. I have taken a careful section, 
and, beginning from the level, we have in sue "ision and 
in undisturbed condition : 

(i) 30 inches recent building rubbish; 

(2) 12 ,, yellowish soil; 

(3) II „ red sand; 

(4) 8 „ clayey sand, with streaks of stringy 

patches of clay, the latter apparently 
accumulated and formed while the 
ground was. actually traversed, and at 
the western corner it shows a layer of 
blistered charcoal and burnt bones (2 
to 3 inches long) ; 

(5) 23 ,, clayey red sand, in which we have Ut a 

depth of 63 inches) a large compact 
block of Roman mortar, 12 inches 
square by 6 inches thick, *aJw in the 
possession of the Chetham Hospital, 
for permanent preservation, found 
against the easte'-n corner; another 
large piece was found in the middle; 
further, a fragment c f Roman roof tile. 
Of botanical specime.is I met in it: 

Ulex europeauSy the furze, a large 
stem ; 

Rubtii^fruticosiis, the common bramble, 
a seed ; 

Javibucus nigra, the elder, many seeds ; 
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A fan*^ of the wild boar. Below this 
we come upon : 

(6) 15 inches the Roman boulder road, flagged with 

white-grey sandstone chippings, 6 to 7 
inches long and i to 2 inches thick, the 
whole depth of 15 inches constructed 
and consisting of boulder stones, smaller 
towards the top (4 to 5 inches long, 
3 to 4 inches thick) and very large at 
the bottom (7 to 8 inches long and 6 
inches thick). It stretches for 15 feet 
from west to east, and does not continue 
on the other side of the central shaft, 
which was run to a further depth of 
about 6 feet, conseqently it limits its real 
known width (except it should extend 
on the west side at the Palatine Hotel) 
to 15 feet, as it suddenly stops short 
on the east side of the central shaft. 
Below we have: 

(7) 30 M sand, on which it immediately rests, and, 

in addition, 
12 ,, consisting of a black sediment, highly 
decomposed, speckled with vivianite. 
From it I obtained: 
Jiinipcnis communis, the juniper, (a 
berry) ; habitat, on open sandy 
plains and hills; 
Polygonum lapathifoltum, the persi- 
caria, (the black shining seeds); 
waste land ; 
Corylns avellana, hazelnut (fragments 
of the shells); woods, slopes, river 
banks: and a fragmentary specimen 
of the minute shell Helix pulchella. 
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Bits of burnt bones and minute pieces 
of reddish pottery, with grains of 
sand in the matrix, pieces of leather, 
and a femural bone of a bird. 

We see from the other section, taken at right angles, 
that the boulder road rested on an ancient, much earlier 
excavated fosse, which was cut at a very steep angle into 
the native rock, showing towards its southern margin the 
black sediment which was quietly accumulating at the 
bottom (the black mass contains a large admixture of fine 
sand grains), 12 inches thick, while the 30 inch sand, 
which is sandwiched between the base of the boulder road 
and the black deposit, points to a later stage, when it was 
filled up for the posterior construction of the boulder road 
which traverses it at this point. Whitaker mentions that 
in 1765, at the grammar school, a channel was found 
through the rock in the cellar, 3 yards wide and 2 yards 
deep, ** filled with an unctuous mass and then sand." 
This channel, or fosse, which he calls **the Praetorium 
foss," in his " Plan of the Summer Station," is, of course, 
as we can see, the same fosse rediscovered now at its 
western side. Let me recapitulate now. 

At Hanging Bridge (spanning the original gully or 
clough) we have at a depth of 20 feet Roman glass and a 
Roman brass (date 137-138 a.d.); a little further down, 
towards the river, or river ferr}% at the margin of the 
Irwell, we have Roman coins (306-340 a.d.). 

At Cathedral Street a patch of Roman surface with 
contemporaneous British and Roman pottery. 

At the Cathedral, under the foundation of the western 
tower, old Roman clay and boulder foundations, at the 
depth of 6 feet, and a cement flooring; on the eastern 
part of the cathedral we find rectangular remains 
of an old substructure of rubble walls, 4 feet below. 
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and projecting 4 feet southward beyond the church 
foundations. 

At Chetham College we observe, 5 feet below the 
undisturbed ground large blocks of undoubted Roman 
mortar, indicating the existence of compact founda- 
tion walls, similar to those of the north wall of the 
castrum in Deansgate; fragment of a roof tile, and 
below, at a depth of 7 feet, the existence of a Roman 
boulder-paved road, which again rests on a much older 
artificially, rock-cut fosse. The Roman road, in its turn, 
is slowly sanding up, and lying apparently waste and 
disused; in the sand we have the gorse bush, which 
could then take root and grow upon it; we have the 
elder and bramble, which could drop its berries, and 
allow its sun-dried, puckered seeds to insinuate them- 
selves in the accumulating layers of sand drift. We 
notice again above the roots and seeds pieces of Roman 
mortar that had been flung there from a destroyed 
building. Twenty-three inches above the deposit of sand 
we find blistered charcoal and burnt bones, indicating 
perhaps a recurrent incursion of Hunt's Bank. 

We see what a promising field is awaiting future 
research in these quarters, and how within the last few 
years evidence has been steadily accumulating to prove 
the territorial occupation by the Romans of Hunt's Bank. 
I think we are now on sure ground, and the spade, which 
is now busy at all points round this ancient area, may be 
the means to throw further light upon a number of other 
points which have to be fully worked out yet. This refers 
specially to the direction of the Ribcliester Road. On my 
" Map of Roman Manchester," I provisionally made this 
road to slant from the deanery, where it is last tracked 
to, to a point at Cathedral Street, as I took the Roman 
patch discovered here as an indication of the main road, 
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which, splitting up, sent one branch across Chetham 
College ground to Hunt's Bank, while the other — the 
Blackstone Edge road — fell, cutting Fennel Street, into 
Old Millgate. But since the discovery at Hanging 
Bridge of Roman glass and a coin, brought up from the 
bottom of the gully, it is possible that the Ribchester 
Road passed, as Whitaker believed, via Hanging Bridge, 
through the west side of the Cathedral, straight along to 
Hunt's Bank Bridge. I have already shown that at the 
Chetham Library we find the Roman road, 15 feet wide, 
but the excavation here made was too small and incom- 
plete for our purposes, to ascertain and settle the exact 
trend it took. Fresh excavations are in sight, however, 
for the erection of a lodge at the entrance of the college, 
and perhaps we may be lucky enough to hit upon traces of 
the road here, if it passed on a line as suggested by 
Whitaker. Meanwhile, this must be left an open 
question. Whether the small-cobble road, which was 
found on the north side of Hanging Bridge, leading to 
the western tower of the cathedral, represents the road is 
doubtful, it being only 5 feet wide. 

We have to speak now of the road to Blackstone Edge, 
a secondary road leading to the borders of Yorkshire, 
which has a certain interest and importance, and of 
which but little has actually been known. Thompson 
Watkin says: '*The most singular fact connected with 
this road is that no one has ever seen or heard of the 
portion of it between Manchester and Blackstone Edge 
from Whitaker's time to the present day." Our in- 
formation has increased since that statement was made. 

As mentioned before, we do not know yet at what 
particular point in the Hunt's Bank area the junction 
really was effected. On the north door of the cathedral 
we have Mr. John Owen saying that a pavcimnt of rough 
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boulder stones about 9 feet wide was found, at a depth of 7 
feet, pointing in a line from Fennel Street, or rather from 
Long Millgate, of which the ancient Vennel, "a narrow 
road stretching east-west from the northern side of the 
cathedral" (Hibbert-Ware), seems to be a continuation. 
Casting a glance at the ''Map of Hunt's Bank,'' which I 
have prepared, its particular position seems to urge us 
almost to think that the Blackstone Edge road had its rise 
here, and thence passed into Long Millgate. Let us hear 
what Stukeley* says: ** I find the Roman road went across 
the churchyard originally and so by the common street 
(Long Millgate and Smithy Lane) to the bridge over the 
Irk, called Scotland Bridge, then it ascends the hiJl and 
proceeds with its original direction north-east to Rochdale." 
It probably passed along Red Bank, left the Peel on 
the left side, and proceeded along the Brows to Smedley, 
on its way to Blackley. The Rev. John Watsont tells 
us: **From the end of Long Millgate at Manchester this 
road went through Blackley, near the foot road to Middle- 
ton, leaving Alkrington House to the west; crossing over 
the meadows to Middleton Hall, and over the Barrow 
fields, as the foot road goes over Hopwood Demesne to 
Trub Smithy, and leaving Castleton Moor and Castleton 
Hall to the left, over the enclosures to the ground lying a 
little to the right of the guide-post, near Rochdale Town 
End ; then crosses the enclosures over a ridge of land to 
Belfield Lane, and leaving Newbold Hall about two fields 
breadth to the east up the valley to Stubley Demesne, /(rar/wg^ 
Lttilcborough on the east, and near Pikehouse up the Light- 
owlers, on the north side of the hollow up Blackstone Edge." 



• Iter BoreaU. Ed. 1776. By William Stukeley. 

t Sec Manchester Guardian, 5th Dec., 1883. *^<''' h ]■ ^ Earwaker, who 
quotes from some MSS. of the Rev. John Watson (+1783) now in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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We notice that he leaves Littleborough on the east and 
makes the road pass near Pikehouse; while Thompson 
Watkin, to make it chime in with his imaginary ^* trough'' 
road, lets it proceed via Lydgatc (half a mile south of 
Pikehouse) up to Captain Rosworm's entrenchment at 
Blackstone Edge. 

We see that in reality, according to Watson, 
the road took a quite different direction from Little- 
borough ; when we reach Blackstone Edge we have close 
to it on the left side Cold Laughton and on the right 
Black Castle and Black Castle Clough, on the highroad 
to Ripponden. Neither Watson,* Whitaker, or writers 
previous to Thompson Watkin, or the local farmers and 
shepherds have ever so much as mentioned it; nor have 
we a road so constructed — fancied by him to be Roman — 
either in Britain or abroad. Why, therefore, of all 
places — and the Romans had elsewhere to deal with 
similar gradients and ground — Blackstone Edge alone 
should have been singled out for the construction of such 
a road has to be explained yet by his followers; mean- 
while, it is safer to follow Watson and discard Watkin's 
altogether questionable road. 

As to the width of the Roman road via Blackstone 
Edge, in the "New Map of the County of York, laid down 
by an actual survey, published for and sold by Rob, Sayer 
and Tho, Bowles, mapseUer, London, 1728,"' where it is very 
distinctly indicated. It says: *'The Roman way extends 
from Manchester in Lancashire unto Aldborough near 
Boroughbridge, is all paved with stone, and near 8 yards 
broad.'* 



• The Rev. J. Watson, who was for some years curate of Ripponden and 
lived in the neighbourhood for near twenty years and who first identified 
Cambodunum, does not speak of this paved road, then plainly visible, as 
a Roman road. See also J. E, Bailey's letter to the Guardian, December 
15th, 1883, on the whole question of the old and new Blackstone Road. 
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Passing now from Fennel Street and Hyde's Cross to 
Withy Grove, I was informed by one of the gangers, Jim 
Kennedy, that in excavating for the foundations for the 
Evening Chronicle buildings (between Mark Lane and 
Huntsman's Court) a road, 12 feet long and 2 feet 6 indies 
deep, niade of boulder stones (medium size) and "like cement- 
mixed, running apparently in a line with the old Corn 
Exchange, was discovered, passing right through the 
bottom of the building" was found at a great depth. A 
little higher up Withy Grove on the same side (the north 
side) the Manchester Magazine, August 8th, 1788, mentions 
a large plot of land, called Cold Ar-e Meadow,* a word 
which it has been suggested corresponds with the Latin 
A rx. However that may be, I wish to point out that these 
two sites are just a little beyond Hanging Ditch, towards 
the Shude Hills, the weakest point of the defence of the 
Hunt's Bank promontorj' to the east. 



Mancociunium, Manucium, Mamucium, &c. 

I think we are now better fitted out to define the 
original locality occupied by the local Brythons prior 
to, and at the time of the first arrival of the Roman 
invaders here. One was naturally inclined to look to 
Castlefield as their original seat; the more so as here 
alone we have the visible demonstration of the castrum 
walls; but still its topographical position offered a 
serious obstacle, often dwelled upon by enquirers, to 
carr)' full conviction for accepting such a view. In 
studying the contours of Castlefield we find that the 
station itself is partly built at a level of about 105 feet 



• See also City News, May 22nd, 1886, and Green's Map. It was later 
on euphonised into Cold House 

N 
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towards the south-west on a little rocky ridge, within 
the elbow of two low-banked confluent rivers, a site, in 
fact, well adapted and generally preferred by the Romans 
for the erection of their camps. No trace whatever of 
any anterior British occupation has come to light in the 
past, or during the latter extensive excavations at and 
around Castlefield in 1897-1900. The only discoveries 
consist in some sporadic finds of a flint scraper, a barbed 
arrow-head on the north side of the castrum, a stone 
hammer of gritstone at Throstle Nest (in Whitaker's 
time), and a large- flint core at the river level in Ordsal 
Lane, all of which more directly point to the presence 
here of some earlier aboriginal people, but indications of 
British ditches or stockades or pottery are wanting. 

On its western and northern side, as I have shown 
before, the ground was of a swampy and marshy nature 
and little suited to British defence, and Hulme, at its 
south, was a low and mossy holm, exposed to frequent 
river floods. When we come, however, to the rocky cliff 
of Hunt's Bank, towards which the levels continually 
increase, we are on diffierent ground, and at Cateaton 
Street the level rises to 118 feet, a site which offers 
certain natural advantages of primitive defence. 

We know that the Britons were in the habit of pre- 
ferably selecting hills and more inaccessible eminences for 
their duns; round these they drew their ditches and 
stockades. We have seen that the northern rocky ledge, 
now covered by Chetham College, is traversed on the south 
side by a long-drawn rock-cut fosse, which swept in a 
curve to the Grammar School, and further strengthened 
by the natural double-defence of Hanging Ditch gully 
and its artificial prolongation terminating in the latter 
Toad Lane or Todd Street. This additional cordon 
formed a complete outer circle. 
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This fosse was filled up with sand and levelled, at a 
later period, to allow the super-construction of the 
posterior Roman boulder road. It is not likely that 
the Romans originally made this fosse to pitch their 
improvised camp on this comparatively narrow strip of 
ground enclosed between the bank of the Irk and the 
termination of the Chetham College Library ; it is more 
feasible that the Britons, when encountered by the 
Romans, were found in fortified possession here. 

The persistence of trying to fix upon Castlefield as the 
British nucleus has added to the difficulty of explaining 
the various names by which the station, in their 
Latinised forms, is known, and consequently the 
etymologies proposed have so far signally failed to answer 
the physical conditions involved. Mr. Henr>' Bradley 
has quite recently viewed the question of its etymology 
from a purely grammatical and philological point, which 
is only one of many other sides to look at it. He is 
apparently unacquainted with the topographical and 
strategical features of the place he discusses, and, con- 
sidering that he works on incomplete data and knowledge 
to help him to form a definite conclusion that would 
relieve us and add light, his destructive attempt lands us 
in a position worse than ever. For his contentions I 
refer readers to his paper in the English Historical Review 
(July, 1900), from which it is evident that his premises 
are built upon the old assumption which postulates the 
Deansgate castrum as the site. He distinctly says the 
name hardly fitted the low-lying settlement at Castlefield. 
As to the other points he raises, I completely diffier and 
join issue with him. I uphold that the rocky mass of 
Hunt's Hank gave rise to the name and that it furnishes 
all the elements for an unforced explanation. I may, 
therefore, be permitted to go a little more minutely into 
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the matter for establishing my position. To understand 
the physiognomy of the town we have to transport our- 
selves back a few centuries, say, to manorial times. It 
has been pourtrayed to us, then, by various distinguished 
visitors. It was soon perambulated at that period and 
gravitated towards Hunt's Bank, situated between the 
extended angles of the Irk and the Irwell, and reaching 
on the south a little to St. Mary's Gate and on the north- 
east to Scotland Bridge. It picturesquely rose on a red, 
rocky promontory, which struck all alike as one of its 
main features. Hear 

Leland (1538): The town of Manchester stands on a 

hard rock of stone. 
Camden (1582) : Where the Irk runs into the Irwell, 

rising in a kind of reddish stone, flourishes that 

ancient town being now called Manchester. 
Cecilia Fiennes (1697) : There is a verj- large church, 

all stone, and standeth high, so that walking round 

the churchyard you see the whole town. 
William Stukeley (1725) : Manchester, placed between 

two rivers, having rocky and precipitous banks, with 

a good prospect. 
Daniel Defoe (1753): The town standeth chiefly on a 

rock, &c. 
And, I think, we have an early indication of this charac- 
teristic point retained in one of the Brj-thonic names 
given to the locality. 

The itinerary of Antoninus, which gives us the chief 
military roads, was to the Romans what Ogilby and Morgan 
(1685), John Owen (1764), and the more recent Pater- 
son and Carey have been to modern England. There 
is some considerable divergence of opinion as to the exact 
period the itinerary has to be referred to, which differs 
as wide as from Antoninus Pius (138-161) to Caracalla 
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(218-222) ; although Thompson Watkin argues (see 
Roman Lancashire, p. 79) it must, from internal evidence, 
be attributed to the former. The British stronghold and 
its name was, of course, in existence long before its 
compilation and probably even before the Christian era. 
The spelling of the names — the work of many successive 
scribes, Romans and maybe even non- Romans, and men 
more or less ignorant of the genius and phonology of the 
British tongue, who obtained them from soldiers, traders, 
and travellers, not to mention errors and omissions of 
copying — must even by that time have undergone a 
certain fluctuation or vitiation. An attempt to treat this 
analysis on strict and rigid philological lines seems to be 
futile. To ask, or hope to find in such place-names the 
retention of all the inflectional subtleties from the pen, or 
in the mouth of Roman writers, not natives, is the same 
as to expect modern travellers in Central Africa or Asia 
to preserve or bring home native place-names in their 
true and correct form. We need only take modern 
parallels and compare the spellings of the old English 
road guides when we come to Welsh place-names and 
the northern counties ! Take also such purely local 
instances as Kersall (twenty-four spellings), Crumpsall 
(eleven), Ordsall (seven), Ancoats (eight), Ardwick (seven), 
even within the space of one or two centuries. Amongst 
which we find, almost to irrecognition, forms such as 
these : — 

Kyrsaw, Kirksagh, Kerstaw, Hereshall, Karsey; 

Curmisale, Cormshale, Cromshall ; 

Oardsall, Urdsal, Hordeshale; 

Anekotes, Annecote, Antecotes ; 

Aderwyk, Erdwyke, Herwic. 

To return to our subject. Of the many variations, 
found in the twenty-one different MSS., reduced to their 
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ultimate kernel, we seem to obtain the following chief 
groups : — 

(i) Ma(n)cocun-ium (Mam-cun-ium, contraction) ; 

(2) Coacciun-ium (Coac(o)cun-ium) ; 

(3) Mam-uc-iui;n, Mam-ut-ium, and its contractions; 

(4) Man-uc-ium, &c. 

Taking the root man first, compare the Welsh place- 
names: Maen y Campiau, Maen sigl ; Maen Twrog, 
Maen Arthur; Tre vaen, Y maen du, Maen melyn, 
Pen maen mawr and bach. Coacctun, coac(o)cun, cocun, 
c.p. coch, pi. cochion = red, as in the Welsh place-names : 
Moel goch, craig coch, clawdd coch, bryn coch, &c., where 
the Celtic harsh gutteral ch is softened into the Latinised 
form with c (k) and ti, as in Mamucium, Manufmm (pro- 
nounced probably as in mucA). 

The original Brythonic form seems to have been Meini 
cochion = Redsiones, just as we have the Welsh place-name, 
meini Ihvydion, meini birion, and the cerig cochion, in 
Bangor. Hollingworth's (+ 1656) speUing of Maincester 
appears to point to an old plural spelling (maini, main). 
We meet the name again in the local name of Red Bank 
and Red Bank Heady both of which form the continuation 
of the high, steep, red, rocky banks of the Irk, on the 
north-east part of Hunt's Bank. We have, in addition, 
the Great Redstone^ (1624), and the Great and Little 
Redstones, "opposite an outcrop of the New Red sandstone 
towards Kersall Cells and Mill Riding going up the river 
Irwell.'t 

Man-wc-ium appears to be composed, in its second root, 
of the v/ord awch (also contained in och-r) = edge; com- 
pare also Welsh uchel = high, as in Uwch mynydd; in 



• See "Broughton Place-name," City News, No. 4,868, November i8th, 
1887, by J. P. Earwaker. 

t Ibid, No. 4,814, November iitb, 1887, Joshua Bury. 
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Bardsey, Uwch Conwy; and the Celtic place-names, 
Uxelo-dunum ; and, on the continent, Ocello-durum, 
Ocellum Durii (Fermosella, Spain), Ocellum (~ Exiles, 
France). 

In its Celtic garb it would probably be Maen-awch 
= Stone edge, as we have it in Stanedge, Blackstone Edge, 
and the German Stein-ach and Hohen-eck. Now, I 
consider that both forms, Red stones or rocks, and Stone 
edge describe exactly the physical and characteristic 
features of Hunt's Bank in general and particular. The 
first refers to the whole face of the split and cleft red 
promontory, and the latter more minutely describes the 
stone ledge itself on which the British dun must have 
been founded. 

Roman campaigning against native tribes did not 
materially differ in some aspects with practices observed in 
modern times. To make matters homely, we have only 
to follow warfare in South Africa and Matabeleland to 
form a mental picture of what was done by the legions 
under Cerealis, or Agricola against the Brigantian hill 
and mountain clans. The natives here, after offering a 
certain resistance in their stronghold and from their 
lurking places at and about Hunt's Bank, were probably 
driven off, and the place was at once occupied by the 
conquerors for fixing their own camp. To what degree 
they then further strengthened the place we have no 
means yet to ascertain, in want of extensive excavation at 
the College or Cathedral. They, no doubt, remained 
there until, as a more suitable situation, after studying 
the terrain, they proceeded to the erection of the large 
and more expansive station at Castlefield, more suited to 
their purposes. Later on, the natives were probably 
allowed to return, while the Roman military sphere was 
transferred to the new site at the Medlock. In conse- 
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quence of the change, Deansgate must have become in 
course of time the centre of Roman life, with a specific 
population of soldiers, officials, and traders, while the 
tribe people would cluster more intimately around their 
ancient quarters at the banks of the Irk. Thus in course 
of time we probably had the Brito- Roman upper (or hill) 
town, and the Roman lower station at Castlefield. Such 
parallels are familiar to us from South Africa, where we 
have the old native and the British quarters. 

The distance between the Hunt's Bank settlement and 
Castlefield measures about 1,620 yards, or nearly one 
mile. To distinguish the two a slight change in the place- 
names seems to have been made at some time. This 
would explain the otherwise quite enigmatical and 
tenacious dual form of Man and Mam. We have the 
waw contained in such Welsh words as mamdref = chief 
town , mamddinas = the metropolis, mam-eglwys = the mother 
church, and the place-names Mam Tor and Little Mam 
Tor, Moel Fammau, Mam Head, Mamhilad, Mamhole, 
and perhaps in Mamaceae (France), Mamertium (in 
Calabria). 

A/aw-uc-ium would, therefore, mean the mother stone 
edgCy the original site of the Britons and the older Roman 
site; while the newer and their principal castrum at 
Castlefield, in contradistinction, went by the name Man- 
uc-ium. This seems to be made plausible when we 
recollect that the Mercians, in rebuilding the place 
destroyed by the Danes, speak of A/amcestre, which can 
only have been the site of Hunt's Bank, which in succes- 
sion was again occupied by the Norman barons, who had 
their Barons' Hall on Hunt's Hull or Hill. We may 
argue retrospectively to an occupation of the same site in 
early Anglo-Saxon times. 

The old Roman station in Castlefield at their appearance 
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was probably, with its suburbs, a mass of ruins and in 
decay. We know that when the Romans in the second 
and third century erected their northern suburb, the 
ditches were filled up and levelled, and the road to 
Buxton, and a street close to, were built over it ; nor was 
the ground particularly suited for their method of defence ; 
no remains or traces of their existence have been found 
either at Castlefield or Alport, nor have we any local 
traditions or folk-lore, except the Giant Tarquin, who is 
more connected with Arthurian hero legend to make it 
probable that they had their seat here. To them, more 
likely, Hunt's Bank, with its natural and easy defences, 
afforded the same vantage ground. If my argument of 
the contemporary dual existence of fhe upper and lower 
town can be strengthened at all, let me point out that the 
Castlefield Station was traditionally known only as Man 
Castle in the mouth of the people, and so called by such 
early visitors as Leland, Camden, and others. 

Mawiecestre — the seat of the Norman lords — retained its 
name into post-Norman times, and it is only towards the 
end of the sixteenth century that the scribe of the Court 
Led Records drops into the spelling of A/aw-cestre. 

The subject, of course, lends itself to controversy, but 
I hope I have succeeded, from evidence which is circum- 
stantial and at least carries the weight of some grains of 
probability to lift it in a degree from the utter submersion 
Mr. H. Bradley has tried, in his way, to lead us into, and 
which requires tools for handling, not necessarily entirely 
of the philological kind ; and for the peace of our souls 
let us hope a local Roman milestone may be found soon 
by some lucky discoverer to cut all doubts and polemics. 

Hunt's Bank received renewed attention when the 
Romans began to consider the construction of a new 
and more direct road to reach Ribchester. Thompson 
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Watkin holds — and I think truly so — that the new road 
was not made until a considerably later period than that 
from Manchester vid Wigan and Walton. It is one of 
the roads not mentioned in Antonine's Itinerary, and may 
fall within the middle or end of the second century. 
When that new road was laid out, the s/ow^-walled 
castrum at Ribchester, a complement of' the station at 
Walton, was already built, and thus connected it direct, 
vid Ribchester, with the northern wall. Agricola had no 
share in the construction of this road. 

Not much of this road is known in our locality. It has 
been visible at Spen Moor, near Ainsworth, composed of 
hard gravel, 7 to 8 yards broad and ^ a yard in thickness, 
and beyond that, near Harwood, as a pavement of large 
stones, and portions at Cunliflfe Moss, 12 yards wide (see 
Watkin, pp. 54 and 55). On this road the latest Roman 
coins have been found, 491-518, near Higher Broughton. 

We have seen that at Chetham College a large mass of 
mortar, consisting of large pieces of rubble stone and 
gravel and lime, has been found, which in all probability 
comes from the walls of a massive tower which must 
have been in existence close to the junction of the Irwell 
and Irk to guard the river passage at Hunt's Bank Bridge, 
to further protect the Castlefield station and hold the 
newly- made road. 

The circular area of Hunt's Bank is curiously divided 
into two parts and bisected in the centre (see map of 
Hunt's Bank). The series of Roman buildings on the 
southern half, forming the site of the Cathedral, seems to 
point to a closer occupation of this more elevated area. 

i think I have succeeded in showing that Hunt's 
Bank was the Roman starting-point ; as a corollary it 
follows also that from here probably issued forth the road 
on which they first advanced into Yorkshire, namely, the 
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Blackstone Edge route, which, as the map* shows, is a 
less direct and more circuitous though easier and there- 
fore an older track road than the one via Castleshaw. 
The latter road is a more elaborate road (see Whitaker's 
description) leading over the difficult and extensive 
mosses of Newton Heath, Failsworth, and Hollinwood 
that proceeded from the eastern gate at Castlefield 
station. 

The two roads proceeded between Halifax and Hud- 
dersfield, and describe the district where the inscriptional 
stones alluding to the gods and goddesses of the Brigantes 
have been found, as at Longwood, Greetland, Honley, 
Adel. 

To judge from the direction of the various Roman 
objects found between Littleborough and Castleshaw, as 
at Tunshill, Slences, these two lines seem to have inter- 
ocmmunicated by a short cross road. 

I also believe that before the construction of that part 
of the Ribchester road, which issues from the north wall 
at Castlefield to Hunt's Bank, laid as it was through the 
marshy and swampy ground, an anterior and older track 
road was used, which led up to Hunt's Bank, more on a 
line with the present Deansgate, which proceeds on 
higher levels. 

It is also very probable that the Romans spread across 
to old Salfordt (at the ancient ford on the Manchester 
side Roman coins, 306-340 a.d., were found), and that a 
vicinal road went across Broughton ferry (see Green's 
map) to Broughton,! where at Grecian Street and Albert 



• See Harrison's Arch^ol. Survey of Lancashire. 

t There is also the place-name of the Barrow brook, near the Paradise, 
in 1628 (sec AncieHt Court Records of Salford). 

^The name occurs in 1320 as Hurfjhe-ton, and Burgh-ton de Salfonh in 
1322 (see Harland's Topographical Gaseteer). 
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Park a small Roman road was found by me in 1886,* 
pointing to the ferry, and close by a piece of Roman 
fresco, indicative of a Roman villa, a flint flake, and the 
place-name of Barrow Cliff".t 

British Occupation. — In addition to what has been 
said already about their presence on Hunt's Bank, we 
have also from Red Bank a Neo-Celtic urn, figured and 
described in our vol. v., p. 295, and another one from 
Broughioii Old Hall (now in Peel Park), and in connec- 
tion with this subject I must also shortly allude to the 
various caves laid open during recent years on the banks 
of the Irwell and the Irk. 

(Daves. — In excavating at the river edge at the 
Parsonage, in May, 1899, four caves were met with, 
cut into the red rock, which exhibited distinct marks of 
the pickaxe. They were completely filled up with river 
ooze and mud, and measured 4 feet long, 3 feet 3 inches 
across, and 5 to 6 feet high (a sketch has been taken by 
Mr. Phelps for me). Another large cave was revealed at 
Old Millgate in July, 1899, facing the premises of Messrs. 
A. and C. Horsley, and at a place until then occupied by 
Jacob Libstein. Its apparent height was 12 feet, and it 
was about 8 feet wide and of great length. It was found 
during the extensive excavation for the extension of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, when pulling down 
the front row of houses which then lined the elevated 
banks of the Irk. The original slopes were visible for a 
a week or two, and at the margin and foot of the south 
bank this big cave stood out. The opposite north bank, 

•See City News: Lane, and Chesh. Antiq. Soc, vol. iv., 1886; and also 
Manchester Guardian, 20th April, 1887. 

fSee Joshua Bury's " Broughton Place-names," City News, November 
19th, 1887. 
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at the terminus, could also be noticed, and it showed 
what a fine, broad, and lovely stream this confluent must 
have been in ifs ancient and unobstructed condition, with 
its clear channel and tree-covered, rocky slopes. Unfor- 
tunately I had no opportunity of getting a photograph 
taken ; nor did I venture to explore the inside. 

Still higher up, at Red Bank, in Hargreaves Street, at 
the place now occupied by Messrs. W. Clemson & Co., a 
few years ago, two large separate artificial dome-shaped 
caves or chambers (showing the work of the pickaxe) 
were discovered, of which no record exists in our times. 
They are again cut into the red rock, and their height is 
9 to 10 feet. On Green's map (1787-1794) the locality 
appears as quite unoccupied virgin ground, without 
buildings. They were professionally examined by an 
acquaintance of mine, who, as he tells me, explored them 
for a distance of thirty yards, when he risked no further. 
They are now used for the disposal of sewerage, and it is 
impossible to penetrate them thus for excavating the old 
floor. There is ever>^ probability that these caves have 
been occupied in British, and Pre- and Post-British times 
as an abode, shelter, and refuge, and it is only a pity that 
the chance for exploitation is irrevocably gone. They are 
sure to have yielded inestimable finds of pottery and other 
remains of prehistoric times. 

The antiquity of the occupation of Hunt's Bank, and the 
banks of the upper courses of the Irk is further accentuated 
by the discovery of a stone hammer in 1870,* at the depth 
of 20 feet (apparently from the bottom of the old ditch at 
the junction of Todd and Corporation Streets, and now in 
Ow^ens College), of a flint flake by me in the Cathedral 
churchyard, by a perforated stone hammer near Turkey 



• See Lane and Chesh. Antiq. Soc, vol. v., 1887, p. 327. 
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Lane, Harpurhey, of clay-iron, and another one from 
Harpurhey (see our vol. v., 1887) ; and there is every 
hope, now that I have pointed out these matters, that on 
search our catalogue of finds will increase in view of so 
many building operations on our old sites.* 

Before I close my account of Hunt's Bank — partly to 
refresh our minds from the multitude of details I have 
been obliged to force on your attention — I may wind up 
with a picture of the area, as it probably appeared to the 
eye in British and Roman times. From the botanical 
specimens which were brought up from the depth at 
Chetham College, and the bottom of Hanging Ditch, and 
viewing the geological features revealed during the exca- 
vations at the Cathedral, forgetting for a few minutes 
flagged streets, pavements, and the bustle of railways 
and trams, which, with College and Cathedral, I have 
to waive for a moment from the neighbourhood, we 
see ancient Hunt's Hill rising up from the precipitous 
red cliffs above the sparkling waters of the Irwell and the 
Irk in its primeval freshness, overspread with a thick 
stratum of gravel, and grey or bleached fine sand, on 
which grows the juniper, the heath, the golden shimmery 
gorse bush ; while the brows and slopes of the gorge of 
Hanging Ditch, and the rivers are overhung with the 
graceful spray of the silvern birch, the hazel, the elder, 
and the soft tendrils and arched shoots of the bramble, 
intermixed with thick clusters of bracken; the mosses 
carpet the ground of shady banks, while the Polytrichum 
warns us of some swampy patches. The oak, fond of the 
clayey undersoil, covers the higher ground of the Shude 



• A neolithic factory was discovered by me thirteen years ago on 
Kersal Moor, and a fine collection of cores, flakes, knives, &c., from that 
locality, made of chert and flint, has been presented by me to Peel Park 
Museum. 
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Hills, and the water mussel burrows in the muddy 
bottom of Hanging Ditch, while eel* and fish swarm up 
the ooz\' pools of the Irk. Against the blue sky, to the 
south-west, we descr}- the crenulated, white-glimmering 
walls of the massive castrum at the Medlock, and bits of 
the Roman roads glinting here and there through the 
fretwork of the soft foliage. 



Conclusion. 



The Society has gone to great expense and sacrifice 
for illustrating the paper with copious views and sections, 
but some of the larger detailed plans, not to overwhelm 
their efforts, had to be omitted from reproduction: these 
and a large mass of additional sections and photographs 
have therefore been handed over to the Reference Librarj', 
as a suitable place for reference to them, which may be 
desired by the members. The large collection of my 
Roman finds is awaiting a suitable home yet, or some 
public-spirited Maecenas to provide for it, and I renew 
my appeal for an archajological museum for treasuring up 
all local finds and monuments of interest to Manchester 
and the district, to illustrate its ancient and mediaeval 
history from all points and sides, and to foster and 
invigorate the historical instincts of the town. Until 
this is done, these relics will share the fate of the pastt 
and vanish — entailing a clear loss to posterity and 
historical continuity. 



* In 1473 mention is made in the Rental of " a fishing in the water of 
Irk. late in the tenure of John Huntington [the warden], 2/- yearly." see 
Mamecestre 

t As shown in the list of the earlier and lost Roman finds. 
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Much remains to be done yet for the reconstruction, on 
modern lines, of Roman Lancashire, and we require 
excavations at Walton and many other places yet, before 
filling in the blanks, to form correct notions of Roman 
life and administration in these parts. The p>osition of 
Coccium, whether Wigan or Blackrod, has also to be 
settled yet in a more satisfactory manner, and, above all, 
every find should minutely be registered and its position 
defined and described. The recent work at Melandra, 
Ribchester, and Wilderspool has added a great amount to 
our knowledge since Thompson Watkin published his 
great work. He has laid the groundwork, and with better 
resources and the pecuniary assistance now rendered 
more freely for practical research in excavating any old 
important sites by the Society, and let us trust in future 
also by the county councils, it is to be hoped that in 
course of time we shall be able to gain a better knowledge 
and comprehension of the history of Roman times in the 
Palatinate. 



APPENDICES. 



ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERIES OF THE ROMAN BATHS, 

FROM THE MANCHESTER MERCURY AND 

WHITAKER'S MANCHESTER. 

As the labourers at the Duke of Bridgewater's were removing some 
earth in the Castlefield, to make a new coal bank on the margin of the 
Medlock. they discovered a large wrought stone of about 2 feet square, 
plainly indicating to be the pediment of a pillar. Before the front, to 
the east of it, lay: 

A floor of about 7 yards long, 4 yards broad, and 6 inches thick, 
composed of a strong body of lime and bruised bricks (broken tiles 
and Roman mortar), with a covering of flags. On the side next to the 
river, and at the farther end from the pedestal, were found fragments 
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of urns, three skulls (one plainly a human one), human and animal 
bones lying under a decayed arch of Roman bricks, composed of finer 
wrought matter than stock bricks, exceedingly heavy and bright 
coloured. Next the pedestal were found two brass balances and a 
large knife.* (Whitaker's Building I.) 

That large projection of the bank of the Medlock. which commences 
near the south-eastern and south-western points of the station, lying 
within the two angles of the camp, was naturally the site of all the 
offices. In 1771 was here found, a little to the west of the south-eastern 
angle and directly opposite to the small bridge on the other side of the 
river, when levelling the bank for a wharf, and proceeding to the east : 

A large stone, like the pedestal of a pillar, but all plain on the 
surface, 2 feet 9 inches across at the base, gradually decreasing 
upwards by four stages, 8 inches. 3} inches, i] inches, and 1} inches 
in height, and 2 feet 3 inches. 2 feet, and i foot 9 inches long, placed 
on a flooring 7 inches to 8 inches thick, made with pieces of soft red 
rock and bedded in clay, and nearly 25 yards distant from the 
present edge of the Medlock. 

Eight feet immediately to the east of this was a : 

I. Building, equally with the stone, about 2 feet below the surface of 
the ground, and floored with a Roman cement of mortar and pounded 
brick. The floor, 9 inches thick, rested on a body of marl about as many 
in depth. The whole building was about 20 feet long and 10 feet broad. 
Nine feet to the east of this was : 

II. Another flooring. 2 feet or 3 feet lower in the ground, and a cake of 
the same cement and thickness. It lay upon loose earth, but was covered 
with flags. The whole about 10 feet broad and 30 feet long. The exterior 
wall of both buildings was discovered on the northern side, running 
with the river, the former about 2 feet 3 inches in thickness, the latter 
al)out 4 feet. This rose about 3 feet high, formed of regularly dressed 
stone.s. the upper shallow and the lower deep, and having extended nearly 
in a right linp about 30 feet, it then turned in a fair angle and pointed 
towards the river. In the former building was dug up only one flooring, 
in the latter three. 

Below the pavement described, and in the loose earth on which it lay. 
were found as the pillars of it large blocks of a millstone grit and square 
tubes of strong tile. And the first flooring lay on all these, the interval 
between the tubes and blocks was entirely filled up with earth. The 
former were about 16 inches high and 5 inches in diameter, filled up with 
mortar, once fluid. Three of these were found together, standing erect, 
and two of them so formed with projections as to make a third by their 
union. 

And these and the earth all rested upon a second flooring, another cake 
of the same cement, ne^r 2 feet in thickness, and lying upon a second 
bed of rubbish about 3 feet in depth. In the body of this earth, which 

• Manchester Mercury, May 28///. 1771, communicated to me by Mr. John 
Owen ; Whitaker, Principal Corrections, page 14-19. vol. i., 1771. 
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was covered with the second flooring, were discovered three or four 
regular pillars of flag and tile, all unbroken and entire. The first was 
placed about 6 feet to the south of the northern wall, and the second 
about 17 inches to the south of that. Six feet eastward was another, and 
about 17 inches north of this were some remains of a fourth. They were 
composed of a square flag, then two layers of tile, each tile about 2 inches 
thick and 8 inches square, and afterwards of flag and tile in four layers 
alternately, all laid in mortar and pounded brick. They rose from 22 inches 
to 32 inches in height, closely surrounded on every side with the loose 
earth and clay, as it lay upon a third flooring, made of pure and unmixed 
mortar, 3 inches thick, and having a layer of red sand below on the 
natural ground. About a yard to the east was discovered: 

III. A third building, but all a mere mass of confusion. In the broken 
ruins of it were dug up a couple of Roman coins and three round tubes of 
tile. These were found in the ground with their mortar adhering to the 
outside, each 16 inches high. They were plainly formed in moulds, and 
hooped with circles on the outside, and narrowed from 4 inches at one 
end to 2 inches at the other in diameter, and they were inserted into each 
other, forming a long pipe. 

And these buildings were situated within the irregularly semicircular 
projection of the river bank, below the level of the station, and on the 
edge of the water. 

Near the south-western angle, and along the north-eastern side of it, 
were found great quantities of bones heaped together, and chiefly of oxen, 
sheep, and cows. 

Many tiles also were found in the ruins, with round holes in them, 
some larger, some smaller ; others were made with a bend for channels. 
One sough was observed in the building. 

In the second building several fragments of coarse tiles were found 
formed into hollows ; also a large iron knife, with a handle of stag's horn, 
and an iron chisel. 

In the more westerly building (I.) the beam of a balance, . fitted with a 
hook at one end. The second and third building consisted only of one 
large room each, and no partitions were found in either. But they were 
in the first. The first building had only one flooring, and was placed so 
much higher than the second building. The pedestal, standing about 2 
yards to the west of the first building, was evidently found in its original 
site, being fixed on a regular basis of red rock and clay. 

On the south-western part of the projection, which has never yet been 
dug into, at one point was found a few years ago (1769) a great quantity 
of saxa rotunda de fluviis, lying in a large heap immediately under the 
wall, and fairly turfed over by time. 



HYPOCAUST. 

As a further support and demonstration that tht^ altar erected to 
Fortuna Conservatrix on the borders of the MeJlock refers alone to the 
hypocaust, and was erected on the platform in front of it with whose 



Draught of an antient Roman Siveating -Stove, 

Mr Urban-. 

I Send you inclosed the draught of an Hypoc-iustum, or Bath, discover'd 
at Nithirhy, lo miles north from Carlisle. You may compare it with 
another at Cast-sUtds communicated to you (5^^ Vol xi /». 650, Vol. xii./». 
30. 31, and Vol. XVII. p. 60.) 

The rooms mark'd c were the sudatories, or sweating places, where the 
j)eople retirefl after bathing, a a were for exercise, c^r. That mark'd /, 
a bath for ablution; a necessary part of the Meathen theology in the 
worship of Fortune, to whom the altar is a)nsecrate<l. which is also in 
another of your Magazines (see Vol. X. />. 171.) The communicating 
funnels (h) supply'd the fire with fresh pabulum of air, and at the same 
time the pipes (d f heated the sudatories (J. Smith. 




.1 ii ii .1 Thirty-six pillars of si|iMrt; tyle. 

lint; lai<l aN)Vc> another, and a little 

cement b<>twe«'n ; they were aliont two 

inches thick, ami each pillar was abont 

a Viird hiKh. 
b h Two funnels, or air-pii>e«. 
< c Fiftv-fbur pillatH of soHrl stone j6 of 

whlrn were cover'il with flaiES, and 

cemented above. 
(/ d d Three hollow tylcK, ur pifws, thro' 

the wall. 



A M/.iit* parttKular Kxi-lanation. 



altar 



The sacrifice r<H>m. where th( 
was found, with the inscription. 
/ The bath. disroverM in the year 1732. 

.V. H. Most of the rtMjnis were floor**! 
with a small thick flag, laifl in cement, 
with three rouriv; of pavement b<>low. 



[PsLf^e from The GtHtUmaH^i Mag., \o\. xx., \Tya,V- "^H'^ 






^ 
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measurements it fits, we have only to look at the ground plan of the 
hypocaust found at Netherhy and alluded to already in the text. We see 
from it that there the altar dedicated to the Dea Sancta Fortuna ConservatrUi 
is exactly in the same position as found in Deansgate. A better proof could 
not be produced. It will also help us to form an idea of what our 
hypocaust probably appeared to the spectator in its original condition, and 
for this purpose the drawing and description as found in The Gentleman's 
Magazine y vol. xx., p. 27, 1750, are reproduced here. 



GRAFFITTI. 

The graffitti may be arranged into three distinct series, first those 
ending in V, secondly those in X, and those scratched in in full name; 
we have thus: — 



• V 


• X 


DV 


<x 


VV 


TX 


W (Ungulate) 


XX 


IV 


• X 


.V (Ungulate) 





I 



COIIf = Coh. II. 

and: 
JVNVI (lingulate) 
AVITTII 



I may observe that all these graffitti have been obtained from the 
northern Roman suburb, viz., Bridgewater Street and Tonman Street ; 
and the p)ottery collected here, as far as the Samian ware is concerned, on 
which they are scratched, refers to types of ornamentation of the second 
and third centuries. We also know that the soldiers at that time were 
quartered outside the castrum, and these graffitti occur a little outside 
beyond the northern wall of the station. I have only found thirteen of these 
initialled and inscribed pieces, but there is no doubt that there must have 
been many of that sort promiscuously scattered over this area, and pro- 
bably pointing to different periods. Those written in full seem to have 
belonged to private individuals, while those issuing in V and X appear to 
have been the property of the mess-table of the soldiers. The constant 
recurrence of these signs is not accidental. I throw it out as a suggestion 
worth consideration that they may indicate, as in VV and XX, the 
possession of the Twentieth Legion and the Valeria Valens: and, in the 
case of single V, the abbreviation of the Sixth legion, called the Victrix, 
where in one case we seem to recognise the mark of the centuria. It 
would l)e of interest to compare these graffitti in the same light with such 
found at other stations to see if this conjecture is borne out. 



* Incomplete and front broken off. 

t Compare also plate p. 24 in Roman Inscriptions in Britain, 1888-1890^ 
by r. Maverfield, in Archaological Jonrnal^ vol. Ixxvii., p. 229, of a leaden 
graffitti found by me at Chester, 1886, with CO 1 1 scratched on, in 
duplicate, and read by him as Coh. II. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF MANCUNIUM. 

I have to add a few words of explanation with regard to Mr. Phelps's 
drawing. It has been prepared from a careful geological survey of the 
ground and a due consideration of the physical features of the locality. 
and is supposed to be viewed from the Gaythom side. The structural 
details were obtained from the ground plan that accompanies it, and must 
be considered correct and properly authenticated. Only those points 
have been introduced of which remnants and indications were still visible, 
and of which we have accurate and incontestable records, such as are 
found in Whitaker's and Thompson Watkin's accounts, and, in addition 
to this, the further discoveries made by myself the last four years, so that 
imagination has been excluded from the reconstruction which has been 
attempted. The only regret is that former destruction and a want of 
personal watching within the last twenty to thirty years has prevented us 
from filling in more detail of buildings and structures ; as it is, the view 
offers only a mere outline sketch. With regard to the fosses that 
originally surrounded the northern and eastern wall, I wish to remark 
that inadvertently the northern fosses which are just shown should 
not have been drawn curving round the western wall. These fosses, as 
shown on Whitaker's '*View of Mancunium," extended in a straight line 
considerably beyond the northern side and then turned ^ but did not merge into the 
western rock-excavated fosse, which slanted off at a fair distance and at an 
angle towards the Medlock, as already adverted to in the footnotes of my 
paper. The probable course the latter took is indicated on Whitaker's 
View by the series of gardens on the Knott Mill side, which occupied 
their original position. The prospective view does not show the fosses, 
and the northern Roman suburb has been indicated instead in faint 
outlines ; this has been done to save the preparation of two separate views : 
either we have to omit the town and show only the fosses, or vice versd. 
When the town was erected the fosses were probably already in toto or 
partially filled up, for we have the road to Buxton built over them, as 
proved during the excavations. The rocky height is also a little 
exaggerated for greater prominence. It is necessary to mention this 
for fear of misinterpretation. 





SIMWNT FYCHAN'S WELSH TRANSLA- 
TION OF MARTIAL'S EPIGRAM OF 
THE HAPPY LIFE, 1571. 



BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 



THERE is in the Halliwell Collection (No. 470) of the 
Chetham Library- a broadside, printed in 157 1, 
which is believed to be unique. The following is a literal 
transcript of this interesting relic : — 

Aartial to bimKlt treating 

of TRIorlMis blcMcMiC0, in latin, lEnqlitb 

anb TKlaUcb. 

Ex. M. valer. Martialis 
ad feipfum. Libro, lo. 

T rltam quae faciunt beatiorem 
^ lucvndifl", Martialis haec funt. 
Res non parta labore, fed relicta. 

Non ingratus ager. focus perennis 
Lis nunquam. toga rara, mens quieta 

Vires ingenuae. falubre corpus. 
Prudens fimplicitas, pares amici. 

Conuictus facilis, fine arte menfa 
Nox non ebria, fed foluta curis. 

Non triftis Thorus, attamen pudicus. 
Somnus qui faciat breues tenebras. 

Quod lis efTe velis, nihil'qz malis. 
Sum mam nee metuas diem, nee optes. 

C Zbc tame in fin^litb 
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• Martial, tbou mMt mcrv mate, 
Ubcfc tWti^ do make man* life mott bUft 
<9oob» not 0otten bt labour dreat. 
Sot left bt frienbefy now 0one to rest, 
a fniitfull llelbe, a lire 0tieU brest, 
#or ftntbv ftrife no time to finbe 
a felbome gowne, a quiet minbe. 

Stren^tb naturall, a bobt founb, 
TRIVfe fimplenefy frienbes like to tbee, 
|yroui«ion« eat^ to be founb, 
a table wbere no Cookeries bee, 
llo bronken nidbt, but from cares trie, 
llo bolcfttl beb, tet of cbaft forte, 
Sleepe tbat mav make tbe barknes fbort 

Ubat tbin^ tbat tbou tbv selfc art mabe 
anb bt iuft lot pointeb to bee, 
9o tbou tbv felfe llrmlv perfwabe, 
Still to remai^ne in ecbe be(|ree, 
anb let noudbt be more wisbt of tbie 
Ube ^wi of beatb feare not one wbit, 
l^or ^t bo tbou wisb after it. 

C Ube same in tbe Britisbe 
tond, wbicb tbe i>eople at tbis 
bat in tbe En^lisb Barons 
speecbe, call walscbe. 

Traethawt Martial vardd 

am wynvyd neu ddedwyddit bydol. 

r^ Vnt ^r oebb ^not ar abbigsc, 
^^ <3wr boetb len a^ori b^sc, 
Aawr boet eb xn c^mar b^tb 

iDarcial oebb bwnw mowrs^tb. 
SHbban v^bol bLblcbw^bbtb, 

ShPts 0of a nobes ^ 0Vb, 
Hhic b^n mewn bwnebi call 

9eubetb ar b^mtbec bibalL 

1 Delactb bbamw^niol olub. 

1)eb ei 0ael brwt brafael brub. 

2 Uraba bwf tir bibifar, 

Uanu leb tew ^n i ar 

3 Uan t^mboraibb at b^nn^ 

Ucc amlwc mewn bivwc b^, 

4 ailan bra bi^llawn brin 

V brwblus <3tfraitb brablin: 

5 anu^n^cb d^nefinaw 

a (wtbb a bair bram^wtbb braw. 

6 9a vebbwl oloigw bbibwl ^lan, 

S>bidienwrf bbibbi^ anian. 

7 £dni corpb rbac annoc bawl. 

tUu 0am btbr vn digmbebrawl, 

8 Coel eb anwir. cael beun^^bb, 

Corpb iacb i bbwtn c^wir f^q^th, 

9 Cofus wirionber c^tlawn, 

Call bw^s, ni pbair colli bawn: 
10 C^mbeitbion dlcwion dlan, 
Ctbrobb, bu bbibranc oebran. 
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II 5acb, boft (ltfc^^acb cbal5, 

S>bManienad ^^a n bnaic,* 
13 (^lait vwr^b beb ar vri^lawn ractb 

<3tnnal manwl ^o^iniaetb, 

13 l^of ^iofal naw« bifctb 

9ifebbw (panb ba viebb le pctb) 

14 9ewi« boft wcl^ btwair, 

BHbdft bubb bibrwft a bair, 

15 1)un a wnclo tro tifb brwd, 

9caUer b^r btvneUwg, 

16 1^ w^Ui^lio n well ilOb> 

l^oc v^Vtt vn vnic et vob. 

17 1>cb ofni bwnt eb ofnbau 

V bt^^bbaf or b^bbiau. 

TERVYN. 

Simon Vachan ei cycanawdd wrth 
arch ac esponiat M. S. Th. 

1571. 

[A rough woodcut of three crescent moons interlocked.] 

Imprinted at London by 

5obn Hw5eli?. 

The printer was himself a votary of the muses. John 
Awdeley, or Awdelay as it is sometimes written, was also 
known as John Sampson or Sampson Awdelay. Little is 
known of his history-. In 1556 he was an apprentice, but 
by 1559 was a freeman of the Stationers' Company, and 
is last heard of as one of the signers of a petition to the 
queen against some monopolies. He published a number 
of broadsides and ballads, some of which he wrote. As 
an author he must be judged by his ** Fraternitye of 
Vacabonds," which describes the ways and methods of 
the beggars and thieves of the Elizabethan age, and is a 
curious and interesting document. 

This Welsh broadside from Awdeley's press has not 
escaped the bibliographers. It has been described both 
by Halliwell and Hazlitt, but they have not noticed the 

• Professor J. Morris Jones writes: "This line is very corrupt. The 
best guess I can make is, ' Ddianynad dda in enaid.' " 
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colophon in Welsh, from which we learn that the poem 
was made '* at the request and exposition of * M. S. Th.' 
by ' Simon Vachan.* " The poem is wrongly described as 
"Martial to himself." It forms Epigram XLVII. of 
Book X., and is addressed to Julius Martialis, and has 
many times been translated. The first English version 
was that of the Earl of Surrey, but this of Simwnt Fychan 
is certainly the first attempt to naturalise Martial in 
Wales, and is probably also the earliest printed trans- 
lation of a Latin classic in that language. I am not able 
to pronounce any opinion as to the quality of the version, 
but Professor W. Lewis Jones, of Bangor, tells me that it 
is an enlarged paraphrase of the original, and is interest- 
ing mainly as a curious literary exercise. To him and to 
Professor J. Morris Jones I return my hearty thanks for 
their suggestions and kindness in reading the proof. 
Awdely's types are in some cases battered almost beyond 
identification. 

It is interesting to note that, with the exception of the 
Bible (1546), New Testament (1567), the Milan tracts 
(1567-68), and Salesbury's Dictionary (1547), ^^ earlier 
piece of Welsh printed literature is recorded. 

It is possible that "M. S. Th." may stand for Master 
Simon Thelwall, who is buried at Ruthin Church, where 
there is a monument inscribed ** Here lyeth the bodie of 
Simon Thelwall, of Plase-ward Esq"^- on of her Ma*** 
consell of estate established in the Marches of Wales who 
departed this World the i8th of Apr: an'o 1586, being of 
the age of 60; & Margaret his wife the dau: of Sir Will* 
Griffith of Penrhyn, K* an'o 1594." He was one of those 
named in Queen Elizabeth's proclamation for the holding 
of the Caerwys Eisteddfod, at which Simwnt Fychan 
received his bardic degree. The Thelwalls came 
originally from Cheshire, but had settled in Wales. 
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There are various references to Simwnt Thelwall and 
Simwnt Fychan in Meyrick's Heraldic Visitatiom of 
Wales. (See also the catalogue of Welsh MSS. issued ' 
by the Historical MSS. Commission.) 

Simwnt Fychan, that is, ** Simon the Little," was born 
about 1530, and was a landowner residing at Tybrith, 
near Ruthin. He was a pupil of Gruffydd Hiraethog, and 
received the bardic degree of pencerdd at the Eisteddfod 
held at Caerwys in 1568. He was an acknowledged 
master of the intricacies of the poetic art, and one of his 
poems includes illustrations of twenty-four varieties of 
metre. These were the measures codified as early as 
the fifteenth century as the metrical test of accomplish- 
ment for a "warranted" bard of the Eisteddfod. 
Other verses commemorate some of the Denbighshire 
gentr}'. Fychan was also an antiquary, and assisted 
Lewis Dwnn in his inquiries. This translation from 
Martial is not mentioned in the account of Simwnt 
Fychan in the Dictionary of Natiofial Biography. 

This unique broadside is one of the many treasures of 
the Chctham Librarj', and has claims upon the attention 
of the philologist, the bibliographer, and the antiquarj-, as 
well as the lover of literature. 
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Friday^ January 2jih^ i^^- 



AXNl'AL MEETIXG. 

THE annual meeting was held in the reading room 
of Chctham's Librarj-, Mr. J. Holme Nicholson 
presiding. 

Mr. George C. Yates, the Honorarj- Secretary-, read the 
annual report, and Mr. William Harrison read the 
Treasurer's financial statement, and both were adopted. 

The Council for the ensuing year was elected as 
follows : — 

Presidiut. 
Mr Chaklbs W. Sutton. F.L.A. 

Vui-Prfsid^nts. 
Mr J. Holme Nicholson, M.A. Dr. Rexaud. F.S.A. 

ProfoMor Boyd Dawkins, M.A,, 

FRS. 
Li«ut '(UAonel Fishwick, F.S.A. 

Treasurer: Mr. W. Harrison. 

Honorary Secretary : Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A. 

Ordinary Members of Council. 
Wlr, Samuel Andrew. 
Mr. C. T. Tallent-Bateman. 
Mr F. A. Bromwich. 
Mr. W. S. Churchill. 
Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A. 
Ueut.-Colonel G. J. French. 



The Rev. E. F. Letts, MA 
Mr. W. E A. Axon, LL.D 



Mr. V. F. Howorth, F.S.A.(Scot.) 



Mr. J. E. Sandbach. 



Mr. Nathan Heywood. 
Rev. H. A. Hudson, M.A. 
Mr. Fletcher Moss. 
Mr. Albert Nicholson. 
Mr. George Pearson. 
Mr. J. J. Phelps. 
Mr. W. J. Rbdford. 
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Friday^ February yd, 1899. 

The monthly meeting was held in the Natural History 
Theatre at the Owens College, Professor Boyd Dawkins 
presiding. 

Dr. Bowman exhibited two illustrations of the Peterloo 
Massacre, one entitled ** A tribute to the immortal memory 
of the Reformers who fell on August 16, 1819," the other 
"To Henr>' Hunt, Esq., as chairman of the meeting 
assembled in St. Peter's Field, Manchester, sixteenth day 
of August, 1819, and to the female Reformers of Man- 
chester and the adjacent towns who were exposed to and 
suffered from the wanton and fiendish attack made on 
them by that brutal armed force, the Manchester and 
Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalr)% this plate is dedicated by 
their fellow labourer, Richard Carlile; " published October 
1st, 1819, by Richard Carlile, 55, Fleet Street, London. 
Mr. A. Nicholson made some interesting remarks on these 
pictures. 

Mr. Yates threw on the screen a photograph of a 
Christmas card designed and drawn for him by the late 
Mr. Thomas Letherbrow, which the artist had said was 
the most difficult piece of work he had ever undertaken. 

Dr. Lawson Russell, of Todmorden, read a paper on the 
Sepulchral Remains found at Todmorden in i8g8, illus- 
trating his remarks by a selection of lantern slides, and 
by the whole of the urns and their contents.* 

Professor Dawkins said that this was the most in- 
teresting and remarkable recent discovery in the district 
of Manchester, and he hoped it would induce the members 
to dig and explore other barrows or funeral mounds in 



*See Trtins. Lane, and Ch§sk, Antiq, Sot., xvi. i69<i72. 
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Lancashire. The urns had been brought to the Owens 
College in fragments, but Messrs. Hardy and Standen 
had taken them in hand, and after considerable trouble 
had made them almost as perfect as when first manu- 
factured. All who had seen them expressed a hope that 
they would be deposited in the Owens College Museum, 
where they would be well cared for. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Dr. Bow- 
man, Professor Dawkins, Messrs. S. Andrew, Phelps, and 
Sandbach took part. A vote of thanks to Dr. Russell 
concluded the proceedings. 



Friday, March yd, 1899. 

The monthly meeting was held in the Chetham 
Library, Mr. C. W. Sutton, President, in the chair. 

Mr. George C. Yates read a description of Manchester, 
written in 1751. 

Mr. Yates exhibited an album of original sketches by 
Dr. F. Renaud, F.S.A. 

Mr. W. H. Sutcliffe read a paper on Recent Explora- 
tions on Hades Hill, near Rochdale. 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon read a paper on "Simwnt Fychan's 
Welsh Translation from Martial." (See page 213.) 

Mr. John Dean read a paper on the Hero of Flodden 
Field. 

Mr. W. T. Browne, the governor of Chetham Hospital, 
exhibited two clog almanacs belonging to the institution, 
on which Mr. Yates made the following remarks: The 
two interesting clog almanacs, which are on the table, are 
two good specimens, and exceedingly rare. One of them 
was presented to the Chetham Library by Mr. Henry 
Finch in 1696, and the other by Mr. John Moss in 171 1. 
They have been fully described by Mr. John Harland 
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in the Reliquary^ vol. v., 1865. Dr. Robert Plot, in 
his Natural History of Staffordshire (folio, 1686), gives 
an account of the clog almanac, which he found in 
popular use in that and other northern counties, but 
unknown further south, and which, from its being 
also used in Denmark, he conceived to have come into 
England with our Danish invaders and settlers many 
centuries before. The clog bore the same relation to a 
printed almanac which the Exchequer tallies bore to a set 
of account books. Properly it was a perpetual almanac, 
designed mainly to show the Sundays and other fixed 
holidays of the year, each person being content, for use 
of the instrument, to observe on what day the year 
actually began, as compared with that represented on the 
clog ; so that if they were various, a brief mental calcu- 
lation of addition or subtraction was sufficient to enable 
him to attain what he desired to know. The entire series 
of days constituting the year was represented by notches 
running along the angles of the square block, each side 
and angle thus presenting three months. The first day 
of a month was marked by a notch having a patulous 
stroke turned up from it, and each Sunday was distin- 
guished by a notch somewhat broader than usual. There 
were indications — but they are not easily described — for 
the golden number and the dycle of the moon. The 
feasts were denoted by symbols resembling hieroglyphics. 
Dr. J. Barnard Davis, in an elaborate article on 
** Runic Calendars and Staffordshire Clogg Almanacs'* in 
Archaologia, vol. xli., part ii. (1867), enumerates sixteen 
specimens known to him, including one in his own 
possession purchased at the sale of Mr. Charles Bradbury's 
collection in 1864, the ** Finch Clog" and the "Moss 
Clog" in the Chetham Library, one in the possession of 
the Historic Society at Liverpool, and another belonging 
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to the Rev. J. S. Doxey, Rochdale. A fine specimen, re- 
cently in the possession of Messrs. Sherratt and Hughes, 
booksellers, Manchester, is now in the collection of Mrs. 
Robinow, Fair Oak, West Didsburj'. Some further 
information may be gathered from an article by Mr. H. F. 
Morland-Simpson in the Proceedings of tJie Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, 1891-2, on **Two Rare Prime- 
Staves from Sweden and three Wooden Almanacs from 
Norway," and from another by Mr. Ben H. Mullen, in 
the Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society, vol. v., 
new series, 1886-7, "O" ^ Clogg Almanack in the Science 
and Art Museum, Dublin." 



Friday, April yth, 1899. 

The monthly meeting was held in the library of 
Chetham's Hospital, Mr. C. W. Sutton, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. A. Nicholson exhibited a £1 note of the Bank of 
England, dated September, 1820, and made some in- 
teresting remarks thereon, and Mr. Redford exhibited 
shillings of Elizabeth and Charles I., both found in 
Greengate, Salford. 

Mr. J. E. Sandbach made a short communication on 
the Ancient Worship of Mithras, and the Rev. J. Bone 
gave some explanations of the apparent use of a copper 
disc found in China Lane, Lancaster, in 1896. 

Mr. Henrj^ Taylor read a paper upon "The Ancient 
Crosses of the Hundred of Leyland." (See page i.) 

A discussion followed the readingof the paper, in which 
Messrs. William Harrison, J. E. Sandbach, A. Nicholson, 
J. D. Andrew, S. Andrew, Rev. H. A. Hudson, and the 
Chairman took part. 
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Saturday, April 22fid, 1899. 

THE CHRISTIE LIBRARY. 

The members met at the Owens College for the purpose 
of seeing the Christie Library buildings and the various 
collections contained therein, and of inspecting the 
archalogical portion of the Museum. 

Principal Hopkinson met the members in the main hall 
of the Christie Library, and in his address of welcome 
spoke of the munificence of Mr. R. C. Christie, a member 
of the Society, in providing at his own cost the beautiful 
building in which they were assembled, and in devoting 
certain money under his control, as a Whitworth legatee, 
to the erection of the Whitworth Hall, now in the builders' 
hands. Pointing out some of the features of the library, 
he drew attention to a fine copy of the first folio edition 
of Shakespeare, presented by Mr. Donner in memory of 
Mr. Thomas Ashton ; to a set of Lepsius's magnificent 
work on the monuments of Egj^pt, fecently added ; and to 
the libraries of Bishop Lee, Professor Freeman, Dr. Angus 
Smith, Professor Muirhead, Professor Marshall, and 
others, which had been embodied in the Owens College 
Library. He also drew attention to the busts of Mrs. 
Gaskell, the novelist. Bishop J. Prince Lee, Principals 
Scott and Greenwood, Professor Jevons, and Dr. Angus 
Smith. 

A tour of the various rooms of the library was subse- 
quently made, and in that devoted to the Lee Library the 
President (Mr. C. W. Sutton) pointed out Bishop Lee's 
notable series of scrapbooks containing a remarkable 
collection of drawings and engravings of churches and 
other buildings throughout the diocese of Manchester. 

Principal Hopkinson, in replying toa vote of thanks, said 
that the college authorities were desirous that the use of 
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the librar)' should not be confined to members of the 
college, but that the public generally should, under certain 
proper conditions, have access to the collection. This 
had always been the case, and the rule would continue. 
The members aften^ards proceeded to the museum, 
where Professor W. Boyd Dawkins acted as leader, and 
gave brief addresses on the Egj'ptian and other archaeo- 
logical objects, which were of great interest. In the 
course of his remarks he gave expression to his 
r^ret that Manchester had not yet been provided with a 
great historical museum, in which such things as the 
members saw, and many others for which there was 
absolutely no room in the present museum, could be 
properly and systematically displayed in such a way as to 
teach the progress of human arts of ever>' description from 
their beginning onwards. He earnestly hoped that means 
would ere long be found furnishing this great communitj' 
with a central historical museum. 



Wednesday^ May lyth, 1899. 

PEEL MOAT, HEATON NORRIS. 

A party of members, under the leadership of Alderman 
Southern, visited Peel Moat, situated between Heaton 
Chapel Station and Burnage. It is a slightly elevated 
square plot of land, about fifty paces across, surrounded 
by a deep fosse or moat, formerly, no doubt, filled with 
water, but now nearly empty. 

To this pleasant and breezy spot a visit was previously 
made by the Society on May 19th, 1885, and the remarks 
made on that occasion by the Rev. Addison Crofton were, 
on the present visit, quoted by Mr. C. W. Sutton, 
President of the Society, who also produced some notes 
communicated to him by Mr. John Owen. From these 
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it appeared that there was a tradition that it had been an 
ancient British encampment, as denoted by the name 
** Peel,'* from the Celtic word ** pill," a small fortress or 
stronghold. It may also have been in more recent times 
a ''peel" or castelet used for the mixed purposes of habita- 
tion and defence. Within historic memory, the Peel was 
inhabited, for in the registers of Manchester Collegiate 
Church is the entr}' of the burial of a person from the 
** Peel in Heaton Norris." There may be similar entries 
at Stockport. Some years ago a silver tankard was 
found close by, which had probably been hidden in 
troublous times. Among other finds had been bricks of a 
size larger than those now in use, or of different propor- 
tions. A tradition assigns the?^ destruction of the house 
to the guns of Oliver Cromwell, but there is little proba- 
bility that this had any foundation in fact. 

In the course of conversation, in which Alderman 
Southern, Messrs. W. Goldthorpe, F*letcher Moss, J. J. 
Phelps, J. D. Andrew, \V. Harrison, G. H. Rowbotham, 
G. C. Yates, and others took part, it was suggested that a 
systematic investigation of the ground should be made. 
It was understood that the owner of the land, Earl 
Egerton of Tatton, had given permission for this to be 
done. An adjournment then took place to the garden and 
house of Alderman Southern, where the conversation was 
continued. 

Mr. John Baird, of Didsbur}', has kindly favoured the 
Editor with some valuable notes on ** Peel Moat," 
from which the following extracts are taken : Admitting 
that this "moat" has surrounded a tower — "What was it 
there for ? " became a question to be answered. Heaton 
Wood was close at hand, Boulton Wood and Parr's Wood 
were in front, while between its site and the ea$ of the 
Mersey was a stretch of moor, in some places a mile 
p 
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wide, and continued on for miles. Its erection there 
would be no protection from marauding bands, from 
whichever part of the compass they came. If such an 
establishment was needed it would have been placed on 
the headland nearer Cheshire, so as to command the 
fordable points of those waters and marshes which have 
since been converted into a channelled river. Then, if it 
was only a dwelling-house, the existence of a " moat " 
could not count for much — for were they not sometimes 
made for the purpose of draining, as well as a protection 
from nocturnal prowlers, both quadrupeds and bipeds ? 
Further, we know it was not at all unusual in this neigh- 
bourhood, especially when the front of the house looked 
over the estate adjacent, to make a depression between the 
lawn and gardens and the fields given up to cattle and 
horses, and the side nearest the house was always 
perpendicular. This same sunk fence was termed a 
** haw-haw." This moat may have been made for such a 
purpose, but square instead of with only two or three 
sides. Or it may have been only a copy — for a small 
mansion — of what was known to exist round the larger 
manorial houses within the manor, or places it had connec- 
tion with or interest in. With respect to the finding of 
bricks about the area — that points to the probability of 
there having been a mansion there ; but we are bound to 
remember that the immediate locality built its houses 
in mediaeval times of ** raddle and daub," "timber and 
plaster," resting on stones whenever procurable, or some 
other firm foundation. More than three hundred years 
ago many old houses in this neighbourhood were of this 
black and white character, though on the lower level they 
seem to have begun to utilise the immense bed of clay 
which underlies the locality, and which crops out of the 
hill on which Heaton stands some half-mile southward of 
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the **moat." . . . Though in houses which are known 
to be over two hundred years old the bricks are of the 
same dimensions as our present day make, yet I have 
found some in old houses much thinner and smaller than 
those; and in one or two instances of "black and white" 
houses, the spaces between the timbers in the walls had 
been filled up with them. A family named Hulme seems 
to have lived at the Peel. In the Didsbury registers is 
the entry on May 4th, 1748 : ** Buried John Hulme, of 
Didsbur>', from ye Peel" (Booker's Didsbury, p. 79). 
Mr. Baird suggests, however, that the term may have been 
used to designate an area which would include more 
dwellings than the supposed one in **Peel Moat," and 
mentions that he has known the brow or hill to be called 
**the Pell." In an account book kept by one of the Woods — 
parish clerks of l)idsbur>' — is the following entry: "1805, 
May 27. Agreed with Mr. Broome for the Pell Croft, 2^ 
acres, at seven pounds." By way of accounting for the 
obliteration of ancient remains in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Baird suggests that when the Mersey was channelled 
in the scventiienth and eighteenth centuries, every mound, 
hillock, and heap of supposed rubbish along the headlands 
which verge the eas of the Mersey, that could be removed, 
was taken to form the banks of the single channel in 
which the river now runs. 

The following is Mr. John Higson's description of Peel 
Moat, contributed by him to the Ashton-wtder-Lync 
Reporter in 1861, and now kindly communicated by Mr. 
Baird : ** Passing by the village church, well known as 
* Yetton Chapel,' we espied, at about a quarter of a mile 
distance to the south west, a clump of trees which grew 
on and around the remains of the antique intrenchment 
of which we were in search. Arrived at the site, we 
found it to consist of a slightly elevated central plot of 
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land, measuring about thirty-two yards square, and level 
to the edge of a fosse or moat, which entirely surrounds 
it. This trench or vallum slopes downwards, and then 
has a width at the bottom ranging from six yards to ten 
or eleven. At present its depth varies from two to three 
yards, but there is evidence of deeper original cutting : 
for in the lowest portion we thrust down a walking stick 
as far as the handle would permit into the marshy, soft 
earth without reaching the bottom. So moist is the filled 
up, adventitious earth, that clusters of sedges exist in a 
flourishing condition. The area enclosed by the moat 
and a strip of adjoining land is planted with trees. . . . 
Within memory of aged persons the moat had a 
considerable depth of water in it, but this has been drained 
off and rubbish thrown within it. We rooted up several 
fragments of some large sized bricks, which seemed to 
confirm a tradition related by an old man who had known 
the spot from his youth. He described it as being, when 
he was a lad, a ver^* rough place, partially overgrown with 
underwood, ruinous and uncultivated, with vestiges of 
brick foundations within the area. Our informant briefly 
gave us the tradition, which another old man has since 
confirmed, and which ascribes the destruction of the 
building to ' Owd Oliver' (Cromwell), though what it 
was like, or for what purpose intended, the legend has 
failed to perpetuate. Hitherto our inquiries for further 
information have been fruitless. . . . Since writing the 
above, we have met with an old woman, who said that 
her father often asserted that when young he had heard it 
reported that * the place was let in by a storm,' or, as 
others had it, * by an earthquake.' " * 



•For a definition of "Peel Houses" reference may be made to 
T. Hudson Turner's Domestic Architecture. 
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Mr. Baird calls attention to another moated place, all 
traces of which have entirely disappeared. It is that 
mentioned" in Whitaker's History of Manchester, book ii., 
page no, as follows : ** The Hulme or Mansion of Rusholme 
was originally on the present Castle Hill there. A very 
small area, fortified with a small fosse, distant about a 
<iuarter of a mile from the turnpike, and lying on the 
margin of the Rush Brook." Some time about 1861, an 
investigation for the site of Castle Hill was carried on by 
Mr. John Higson, Mr. John Owen, Mr. Bibby, and Mr. 
Baird, but without any definite result. Mr. Owen, how- 
ever, satisfied himself that it stood in the present Moss 
Lane East, on the site now partly covered by Oscroft 
Villas. 



Saturday, Jutie jrrf, 1899. 

C.LOSSOP AND MOUSKLOW CASTLE. 

The members went to Hadfield, where they were met 
by the Rev. A. P. H. Wilson, vicar of Glossop, who acted 
as leader during the ramble. A few minutes' walk from 
the railway station brought the party to the north side 
of Castle Hill, situate midway between Glossop and 
Hadfield, and the traditional site of Mouselow Castle, 
a Saxon fort. From this spot an excellent view of the 
Longdendale Valley was obtained, and the day being 
fine the various points of interest in the landscape could 
be clearly seen. The leader gave a brief sketch of the 
history of each place noted. 

Mottram Church, dedicated to St. Michael and the 
Holy Angels, was very conspicuous, standing as it does 
on a high hill, and being visible from almost every jH)int 
of the compass for miles around. In 1300 Jordan de 
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Macclesfield was rector, but the church was in existence 
prior to that date. In 1487, Edmund Shaw, lord 
mayor of London, and a native of these parts, left a sum 
of money to rebuild the steeple, as well as a chai>el of ease 
at Woodhead, so that masses could be said for the repose 
of his soul. Mottram, in 1086, as recorded in the Domes- 
day Book, belonged to the Crown, but was shortly after- 
wards given to the Earl of Chester, from whom it passed 
in the middle of the twelfth century to Sir Thomas de 
Burgo. A Robert de Burgo in 1308 gave it to Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, the grandson of Henry II L The 
earl being beheaded for treason, the lordship of Mottram 
again passed into the hands of the Crown. Some time 
after Sir Thomas Holland was the owner, and through a 
female branch it came into the hands of the Lovels. 
Francis, lord Lovel, was convicted of treason in i486, so 
that it was once more confiscated. Henrj^ VII. gave it 
to Sir William Stanley, and as he eventually met the 
same fate as Lord Lovel, it reverted to the Crown a 
third time. Coming then into the possession of Sir 
Richard Wilbraham, his descendants have managed to 
retain it. Lord Tollemache, the present owner, being a 
representative of the Wilbrahams. 

Warhill, on which Mottram Church stands, is so called 
from a tradition that it was the scene of a fight between a 
portion of the forces of the Empress Maud and those of 
Stephen about the year 1140. The tenantrj' of Mottram, 
under the Lovels, fought at Crecy in 1346, Poitiers in 
1356, and at Agincourt in 1415. Mottram was the birth- 
place of Laurence Earnshaw, a mechanical genius, who 
under a mistaken notion of justice to the handloom 
weavers, destroyed the fruits of his life's labour by 
demolishing the machinery he had invented. Several of 
his astronomical clocks are still in existence. He died in 
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1764, and there is a monument to him in the Mottram 
Ometen*. 

Hollingworth, a long, straggling village to the east of 
Mottram. was formerly the Earl of Chester's* property, 
but about 1200 and for six hundred years after it was 
owned by the Hollingsworths, who resided at Holling- 
worth Hall, beautifully situated amongst trees, not far 
from the Arnfield reser\'oir. Looking still farther east, thie 
eye rests upon Tintwistle and Woodhead. The old manor 
house of the Lovels at Tintwistle was pulled down in 1663, 
and a new hall erected, which is used as a public-house. 
Reverting for a moment to the Domesday Book, we find 
that in the l^ngdendale Valley — **the long hollow of the 
dale " — was a wood seven miles long and three miles wide, 
which had its head at Woodhead, and hence probably the 
name. This place is well known for its reser\oirs be- 
longing to Manchester. King, in his Vale Royal, 1656, 
mentions Woodhead as being well known to travellers 
from Yorkshire. 

On the Derbyshire side of the Etherow lies Hadfield, 
where the Hadfields built a hall in 1646, probably on the 
site of a former one. This hall formerly contained some 
grotesque oak car\'ings, dated 1685, but the hall being 
converted into cottage property the lord of the manor. 
Lord Howard, of Glossop, removed them to Glossop Hall, 
where they are preser\'ed and exhibited under more favour- 
able conditions. Adjoining Hadfield is Padfield, where 
many Roman coins of various ages have been found, 
giving evidence of a Roman settlement. 

After having had these various places of interest pointed 
out to them, the party entered the plantation which 
covers Castle Hill, and a description of the place, as given 
by the Rev. John Watson in the fifth volume of A rchalogia, 
1775, was then read. Little could be seen of any remains. 
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but faint traces of the ditches were, here and there, just 
visible, and an iron spearhead, found in 1887, was 
exhibited ; other remains, found by the farmers of Bettin 
Hill Farm when ploughing some years ago, have unfor- 
tunately been lost or destroyed. The next place of 
interest was Glossop Hall, where the party was met by 
Mr. John Roe, one of the under-stewards, and shown the 
various remains from Melandra Castle and others found 
on the estate. The most interesting was the inscribed 
Roman centurial stone, and the stones recently removed 
from a building at Hadfield, where they have been for 
over sixty years, and which were said to have been found 
on the site of Mouselow Castle. Sketches were made of 
them, and an attempt will be made to ascertain to what 
period of history they pertain. The oak carvings from 
Hadfield Hall, and those purchased at Hollingworth Hall 
when the sale took place some years ago, were inspected 
with great interest, as were also the family pictures and 
other objects of antiquarian value. 

Proceeding through the beautiful grounds, noticing on 
the way a well dated 1660, and many remains of the old 
church which are preserved here and in the vicarage 
grounds, from whence the party obtained a picturesque 
glimpse of the church, Glossop Church was reached. The 
vicar showed, among other interesting relics, the registers 
dating from 1620 ; the old portions of the church which 
date from before 1086 ; the communion plate purchased in 
1751 ; the oak screen, which has on it the names of the 
vicars from 1321, in memory of the Rev. J. D. Knowles, 
the late vicar. Glossop Church was given, along with 
Glossop, to William Peverill by Henry I. On the attainder 
of his grandson, for the poisoning of Ranulph, earl of 
Chester, it reverted to the Crown, and in 1157 Henry 
n. gave it to the Abbey of Basingwerk, Flintshire, who 
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held possession until the dissolution of the monasteries 
in 1539. Henty VIII. then bestowed it upon Francis 
Talbot, fifth earl of Shrewsbury, and eventually the estate 
passed from the Shrewsburys to the Howards, who still 
have it. 



Saturday, Jutie ijth, 1899. 

DISCOVERIES AT HADES HILL, FACIT. 

The members went to Rochdale, when they were met 
by Mr. W. H. SutclifFe, who acted as leader, and a con- 
tingent of the Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society. 
The party then proceeded to Facit, and on arrival there 
started for Hades Hill (pronounced "Hayds") to inspect 
the round barrow thereon, and also visit Brown Wardle 
Hill in search of flint implements. Unfortunately, the 
volunteers were engaged in target practice, and Brown 
Wardle had to be abandoned, much to the regret of the 
flint hunters. Proceeding along Limers Gate, over Middle 
Hill and Rough Hill, the party soon arrived at the Hades 
Hill Barrow. 

Messrs. SutclifFe and Parker, in giving a description of 
it, siiid the barrow had been explored by them and other 
members of the Rochdale Society in November, 1898, 
when an urn was discovered containing the incinerated 
bones of a small person. The urn was of the Celtic two- 
tier variety, and was hand made of coarse local material, 
and imperfectly baked. It was ornamented by rope- 
imprints placed chevronwise by intention. Inside the 
urn along with the bones were found flint flakes, a scraper, 
and a beautiful minute implement. Some of them had 
been exposed to the action of fire, and all had been broken. 
There was also found a broken nodule of flint with two 
natural marks on the outside surface, " O C " representing 
the sun and moon. It may have been a magic stone cast 
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into the urn after cremation. There was no bronze of any 
kind found in the barrow. The urn and contents have 
been deposited in the ** March" Collection at the Roch- 
dale Free Library-. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the barrow the members noticed several groups of declivi- 
ties in the ground, and it was suggested that these were 
the remains of pit dwellings, and ought to be explored. 

Messrs. J. J. Phelps, Moorhouse, W. Harrison, Nathan 
HeN'wood, and George C. Yates spoke on this discovery, 
and suggested that other remains might be found within 
the circle if it were systematically explored, a work which 
they thought the Society ought to undertake the manage- 
ment of. Mr. Yates stated that the lord of the manor 
(Mr. J. Griffith Dearden) was a member of the Society, 
and had given permission not only to visit but also to 
explore, but as there would be no time on the present 
occasion it would be deferred to a more convenient time. 

The view obtained from Hades Hill was an excellent 
one. The hills forming the neolithic floor could be seen 
all around. To the north Tooter Hill, Flower Scar Hill, 
and Sharney Ford; to the south-west Rush Hill, Hunger 
Hill, and Knoll Hill; and to the south-east Blackstone 
Edge, with the White House and Roman Road, all stood 
out distinctly. 

After tea at the Halfway House, Facit, the leader 
showed a plan and section of the Hades Hill Barrow, and 
there was also exhibited an exceedingly interesting collec- 
tion of flint implements made during the last ten years on 
the hills surrounding Rochdale. They consisted of 
beautifully worked arrow-heads of everj' type, saws, flakes, 
awls, minute implements, celts, cores, and many others, 
and the members expressed their astonishment that so 
many interesting specimens had been found so near to 
Manchester. 
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Saturday, July 8tli, 1899. 

ADLINGTON HALL AND PRESTBURY CHURCH. 

Adlington Hall and Prestbury Church were visited by 
the members, under the leadership of Mr. George C. Yates. 
On arriving at the hall, the members first inspected the 
front of the building, which was originally half-timbered, 
but in the year 1757 Charles Legh pulled it down and 
replaced it with brick, erecting in the front a portico with 
four columns, on the pediment of which are the Legh 
arms and quarterings, and, underneath, the inscription, 
** Charles and Hester Legh, 1757.'' The most interesting 
portion of the hall is that which forms the inner side of 
the quadrangle and which is still half-timbered, black and 
white, having over the doorway a black letter inscription 
dated 1581. This doorway leads to the central hall, which 
still retains most of its old features, and is open to the roof, 
which is ornamented with shields of arms. Mr. Yates read 
a paper on Adlington Hall, and gave a description of the 
paintings and other works of art contained therein. A 
fuller description will be found in the second volume of 
Earwaker's East Cheshire. 



Saturday, July 29//1, 1899. 

RIBCHKSTER. 

A party of members visited Ribchester for the purpose 
of inspecting the results of the excavations which are being 
carried out at the site of the Roman station there under 
the direction of Mr. John Garstang, B.A. The drive of 
four miles from Wilpshire Station is a pleasant one, 
descending gradually into the valley of the Ribble. From 
the brow down which the last descent is made the view is 
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most extensive and beautiful, embracing a long stretch of 
the valley, backed by Longridge Fell, and terminating on 
the right in the flanks of Pendle, and the little hill on 
which Clitheroe Castle is built. Just before crossing the 
handsome bridge over the Ribble — rebuilt in 1774 — the 
road passes New Hall, a former seat of the Talbots, 
bearing the date 1665, ^^^ "^^^ used as a farmhouse. 

Ribchester is well known as having been one of the 
most important Roman stations in Lancashire. The 
finds made previous to the recent excavations include 
an inscription which speaks of the temple, various in- 
scribed altars, tombstones and slabs, figures, milestones, 
a hypocaust, a beautiful bronze helmet now in the British 
Museum, bronze utensils, rings, brooches, pottery, and 
numerous coins. From the evidence supplied by the coins 
and inscriptions and from other sources it is believed that 
the camp was founded early in the second century', a.d., 
and completed by the year 161 or 162, the temple being 
restored between 211 and 235. An altar to the god Mars 
and Victory is from internal evidence dated 298-305. The 
Twentieth Legion departed a.d. 396, not long before the 
Roman troops were entirely withdrawn from Britain. 
The station was formerly supposed to be identical with 
the Coccium named in the itinerary' of Antoninus, but is 
now proved to be the Bremetennacum mentioned in the 
same work. 

The excavations now in progress are being carried 
out by Mr. Garstang on behalf of a local committee, 
who have started a Ribchester Excavation Fund. They 
have already resulted in numerous additional and impor- 
tant finds. In a room in an adjoining house, the 
walls of which displayed numerous plans and diagrams 
illustrative of the exploration, were laid out on tables a 
variety of articles which were examined with much 
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interest. Among them were coins, fibulaj, keys, and other 
articles, pieces of glass, and some beautiful fragments of 
Samian ware and other pottery. These having been 
explained, Mr. Garstang led the way to the actual scene 
of the excavations, where the trenches had been left open 
for the inspection of the party. Here could be plainly 
seen the flight of steps which had been laid bare, leading 
through the wall of the camp to a well outside. The 
excavations made have enabled Mr. Garstang to fix three 
out of the four corners of the fort, and thus to determine 
its exact position and area — about six acres. A further 
find of the greatest importance has since been made, 
namely, a corner of the praetorium, with the site of a 
large granar}'. Mr. F. Moorhouse produced for inspection 
half-a-dozen coins found at Ribchester some years ago, 
and these were deciphered and explained by Mr. Nathan 
Heywood.* 

The members were next welcomed at the church by 
the Rector, the Rev. E. Harries, and its most charac- 
teristic features were briefly pointed out by Mr. W. J. 
Andrew, of Whaley Bridge. Its existence can be traced 
back to about the time of Henry II. The chancel is 
Early English, of about the year 1220, and still retains its 
eastern lancet lights. The inner porch door is a fine 
specimen of this style, and in excellent preservation. 
There is an ancient chapel forming a distinct aisle to the 
north, with windows which display the wonderful traceried 
forms and richness of detail of the Decorated period. In 
the chancel is a piscina. The chancel archway h«id once 



* Hibchester was previously visited by the Society on 19th July. 1890. 
See Ttansactions, viii. x6x. Mr. Garstang has published, under the title of 
Roman Rihchester (price 2s.), a valuable account of the excavations during 
1S98, and has since printed an Interim Report of Excavations resumtd in 
1899 
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an oaken screen — the same, Mr. Andrew believed, from 
measurements taken that morning, as the one which now 
encloses the chantry on the south side of the church. 
The roof of the nave is of peculiar construction, of about 
the year 1500. 

Tea was ser\'ed at the White Bull, itself a quaint 
building, w^ith four columns in front, said to have come 
from a Roman building. Afterwards a visit was paid to 
the church or chapel of Stydd, half-a-mile or more outside 
the town. This is one of the oldest existing places of 
worship in the county. It was originally not parochial, 
but belonged to an ancient hospital — of which not a 
stone now remains above the ground — founded between 
the years 1253 and 1272, by the Knights Hospitallers. 
The main structure is a plain erection without tower, 
turret, or belfry, consisting only of a nave, without side 
aisles or chancel. On the north side is a doorway, 
now blocked up, which exhibits the round arch of 
the Norman period, enriched with the usual i^igzag 
ornament, and on the south side is another door- 
way of later date, the clustered columns and carved 
capitals indicating the Early English period. PVom this 
doorway projects an ancient porch. The building is 
lighted on the north side by two narrow circular-headed 
windows of Norman character, and there is one of similar 
type on the south side. At the eastern end is a plain 
oaken screen, separating a portion for the purpose of a 
chancel, in which is a very primitive looking communion 
table, near which, in a recess, is the original piscina. 
The font is of octagonal form, with the sacred monogram, 
the five wounds, and some heraldic insignia sculptured 
upon it. The roof is of open timber work. 
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Saturday, August 12th, 1899. 

ROMAN FORTIFICATIONS AT WILDERSPOOL. 

The members went to Warrington and thence by 'bus 
to Wilderspool to visit the Roman fortifications. Here 
they were met by Mr. Thomas May (who acted as leader) 
and other Warrington gentlemen. The fortifications are 
situated in a large field belonging to Messrs. Greenall, 
Whitley, and Company, and to this firm praise is due not 
only for allowing the excavations to be made, but also for 
subscribing liberally to the excavation fund. 

The field and Roman camp cover nearly the whole 
width between the Ship Canal and the Mersey, only a 
roadway intervening. Soon after excavations were begun, 
two clay floors were uncovered at sixteen inches below 
the sod. Round their margins were pieces of stone 
roofing-slabs of the micaceous sandstone largely used for 
a similar purpose at Uriconium, and twenty-one of the 
iron nails, two to three inches long, for fastening them to 
the roof. At one corner there were unearthed fragments 
of a quern of vesicular lava from the Eifel, square lumps 
of mineral coal, slag, potsherds of common red and black 
Upchurch and so-called Samian ware, and the broken 
handle of an amphora stamped with the potter's mark. 
Traces of walls were also met with, and, in the interval of 
about six feet between the two floors, a thick mass of 
clay enclosing what has since been recognised as an oven. 
There was a hollow platform beneath the clay of about 
the same area and two feet two inches deep in the middle. 
Underneath were found horses' teeth in a decayed con- 
dition, fragments of an amphora, and a large piece of 
Samian, with sharply embossed wreath ornamentation ; 
whilst round the edges, at four and a half feet from the 
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surface, were found small fragments of bone, a rib bone, 
two small molars of wild boar, a three-inch iron nail, and 
a first brass coin of Domitian in fine condition. 

In cutting an exploratory trench from this spot along 
the east side of the ** via,*' as far as the bend in the north- 
west angle, a well, traces of walls, clay floors, and worked 
stones, associated with undoubted Roman potsherds, coins, 
and other things, were met with for the whole distance. 
Among the worked stones there was a short "pila," or 
pedestal of sandstone, roughly scabbled with a pick and 
unweathered, the tool marks and edges being as sharp as 
when first wrought. Its height is twenty inches, con- 
sisting of a trunk, nine and a half inches square, fourteen 
inches in height, without capital or cornice, and a base 
six inches high, enlarging by a splay on three sides to 
thirteen inches, where it rested on the ground, giving the 
stone a firm basis. Round about were seventeen walling 
stones, hammer-dressed flat on two sides, and chiselled 
smooth on the exposed surface, which was about the 
dimensions of an ordinar}' brick, seen sideways. About 
the end of August, 1898, operations were begun close to the 
north-west angle, on the outside or west side of the ** via," 
and it was not until the beginning of September that 
the footings of the rampart and outer ditch were first 
discovered in this locality. The lines of the encampment 
were invisible and unrecorded until these special excava- 
tions were made. The only external indication of the 
existence of a Roman settlement was the slight eminence 
along the western margin of the field, where an immense 
thickness of sandstone rubble and gravel rose to within a 
few inches of the surface, rendering the vegetation com- 
paratively yellow and barren. The work of the past 
summer has proved it to include remains of wall, berme, 
and ditch situated along the western and a row of interior 
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buildings along the eastern margin of the " via," and the 
results of the excavations have been an agreeable surprise 
to all concerned. 

On arriving at the site of the encampment the visitors 
were shown five sections uncovering the foundations of 
the wall or rampart and small outer ditch on the north 
and east sides ; and on the west side sections uncovering 
about fifty feet of the outer facing stones and bedding of 
the rampart, and showing its width to be about nine feet. 
The remains of a wall of equal thickness and sixty feet in 
length running at right angles to the main wall and 
abutting upon it, with a channel crossing the foundations 
in the angle of intersection, were pointed out, and also a 
road running parallel to it ; and the bedding, eight yards 
wide, of the great military highway between Kinderton 
(Condate) and Wigan (Coccium), which passes along 
immediately inside the rampart on the west and north 
sides. There were three sections across an escarpment 
fully nine feet in depth, where the ground falls suddenly 
on the west side, a discovery made during the week 
preceding the Society's visit, and not previously de- 
scribed. The floors of two dwellings or guard chambers 
were visible along the escarpment. 

Subsequently the party was conducted to the Museum 
and Free Library by Mr. Charles Madeley, the curator, 
who exhibited its treasures, and also related the history of 
the Old Academy, where the members had tea. 



Saturday, August 26th, 1899. 

PEEL HALLS, LITTLE HULTON. 

A party of the members visited the New Peel Hall, 
Little Hulton, the residence of Mr. S. F. Armitage; and 
Kenyon Peel Hall, belonging to Lord Kenyon. Mr. 
Q 
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George C. Yates acted as leader. On arriving at the new 
hall the members were met by Mr. Armitage, who con- 
ducted them through the grounds, and drew attention to 
the remains of the ancient moat, now made into an orna- 
mental lake. The company then ascended the tower, 
from which a magnificent view is obtained of Chat Moss, 
Atherton Park, Leigh, and the neighbouring villages, the 
distant hills of Cheshire, Rivington Pike, Worsley Hall 
and its monuments, and other well known places. Mr. 
Armitage then conducted the members through the 
different rooms, in which are many beautiful works of art 
and some fine old carved furniture. 

Mr. Yates, in the course of a short paper, said that 
Peel Hall, which stood on the site of the new hall, was 
formerly the residence of the Rev. William Allen, author 
of Collectanea Latina, who died on March 8th, 1834, aged 
forty-seven. It was a stone fabric consisting of a centre 
and two wings, presenting three gables in its front view, 
the north of the hall being castellated. Sir Joseph Yates, 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas, occupied and 
possessed the hall about 1774. The last of this ancient 
family resident here was Joseph Yates, who died about 
1817, having sold the estate to Ellis Fletcher, of Clifton. 
Charlotte Ann, only daughter of the late John Fletcher, 
took the estate in marriage to the Hon. R. W. Stapleton 
Cotton, eldesfson and heir of Lord Combermere. 

Mr. Armitage also gave some interesting particulars of 
the hall, stating that the present building was erected in 
1840 by Barry. After acknowledging Mr. Armitage's 
hospitable reception, the members proceeded to Kenyon 
Peel Hall, taking a passing glance at Peel Chapel, erected 
in 1760 by the Yates family, and rebuilt in 1828. 

Kenyon Peel Hall is of wood and plaster, with a 
picturesque gateway of stone, which contains four 
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comfortable rooms. Over this gateway is the inscription 
" Peace within these walls, 1637." Opposite the entrance is 
an old-fashioned summer-house, surmounted with a figure 
similar to the celebrated ** Mannikin " at Brussels. The 
hall is a gabled building and sufficiently well-proportioned, 
but the woodwork is irregularly laid out. The quatrefoils 
in the panels are uneven in size. It belongs in style to a 
late period, and is both picturesque and interesting. The 
house is an adaptation of ancient plans to modern require- 
ments, and the rooms contain some quaint old furniture, 
rare old engravings, and a fine collection of portraits of 
the Kenyon family. There is a variety of Lancashire 
armorial bearings in stone and plaster and on stained 
glass. One bedroom has an exceedingly interesting 
chimney-piece, and carved panels round the room ; whilst 
the ceiling of another bedroom has some quaint mouldings. 
Mr. Yates led a party of the members to this interesting 
fabric in 1884, but it was then in a sad condition and 
unoccupied. The rooms in the gateway were filled with 
bricks and other rubbish, amongst which he was 
fortunate to discover an ancient breastplate, now care- 
fully preserved by Lord Kenyon. On leaving the hall 
the party proceeded to the summer-house, where Mr. 
Yates gave a short history of Kenyon Hall since 1634. 

Mr. H. T. Crofton sent for inspection a manuscript 
volume containing copies and epitomes of a great number 
of charters and deeds relating to Little Hulton from the 
thirteenth century onwards, and containing many allu- 
sions to Peel Hall and lands in the neighbourhood, and 
the conditions on which they were held, together with 
pedigrees of Yates, Hultons, and allied families. 

A number of the members then visited Wharton Old 
Hall, whilst the rest proceeded to the Old Peel Delph, 
which lias been one of the richest quarries for vegetable 
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remains in the entire coal measures, and from which 
thousands of the "Trigonocarpum" have been obtained. 
Whilst in the quarry, Mr. Yates read a paper on Worsley 
and its notabihties. 



Saturday, September i6th, 1899. 
hall-i'th'wooi) and bradshaw hall. 

A large party of members visited Hall in the Wood, 
Bradshaw Church, and Bradshaw Hall, near Bolton. 
On arriving at Bolton the company were joined by several 
local members and townsmen. At Hall in the Wood 
they were met by Lieutenant-Colonel Gilbert J. French, 
honorary' local secretary, who acted as leader, and who 
introduced Mr. Bromiley, the late tenant, whose family 
resided at the hall for upwards of seventy years, and 
under whose guidance the visitors made a careful and 
interesting inspection. 

Colonel French, previous to this inspection, read a 
paper. He prefaced his remarks by stating that Hall in 
the Wood was especially distinguished for two distinct 
characteristics : one, as being of great interest from an 
architectural and antiquarian point of view, the other 
as being the residence of Samuel Crompton and the 
place where he constructed his great invention, the 
spinning mule — an invention to which Lancashire mainly 
owed her commercial prosperity of to-day. After ex- 
plaining that the hall was situate in what was the township 
of Tonge, now part of the borough of Bolton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel French referred to the origin of the name 
*' Tonge," pointing out that the configuration of the 
boundaries of the township, as formed by the Bradshaw 
or Eagley Brook and the river Tonge, showed geographi- 
cally a representation of a ** tongue," on the tip of which 
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Hall in the Wood stands. Reference was also made to a 
notice in Wheeler's Manchester Chronicle of September 17th, 
1796, a copy of which was produced, in which the bridge 
in the township is twice described and spelt as "Tongue 
Bridge/' Passing to the hall itself, the speaker stated 
that despite the lapse of forty years no better description 
could now be given of it than that written by his father, 
the late Mr. Gilbert James French, F.S.A., in his work, 
The Life and Times of Samiiel Crompton, published in 1859. 
It is there stated : ** The building is of considerable size, 
and was erected at two different periods; one portion — 
the materials being oak timber fancifully arranged with 
the interstices filled up with plaster, in the style usually 
denominated 'post and plaster' work — may be as old as 
the end of the fifteenth century. The interior of the hall 
is highly interesting, as the rooms have escaped any 
attempt at modern improvements. Those on the ground 
floor are spacious and lofty, particularly the kitchen and 
dining-room. Unfortunately, the obnoxious window tax, 
now happily repealed, caused many of the windows, which 
were large and numerous, to be built up with lath and 
plaster, and the rooms not at present in actual use are 
consequently unpleasantly dark. The dining-hall and the 
room in which Crompton worked, now occupied as a 
bedroom — in which there is a plaster enrichment of the 
Starkie Arms — retain their original ample and handsome 
windows in small leaden quarries. The second storey is 
approached by a quaint and picturesque staircase with 
balustres of black oak, but the rooms here are deprived 
of at least one-half of their original window light. The 
third storey, all but entirely dark, is subdivided into 
numerous small rooms and corridors so mysteriously 
intricate, and furnished with so many narrow stair 
passages and secret hiding-places, that it becomes a scene 
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of perfect bewilderment to the visitor who ventures among 
its curious mazes." 

After alluding to the hiding-place in the hall, where 
Crompton placed the various parts of his mule for pro- 
tection against the machinery rioters, and the trapxloor 
in the ceiling through which it was hoisted up. Colonel 
French stated that three years ago, owing tp the en- 
croachments made by the Eagley Brook and a consequent 
landslip, portions of the hall on the northerly side had 
been demolished. During their destruction an interesting 
fireplace was revealed beneath the plaster with the 
initials **B. L. B." and the date **i59i" carved in quaint 
style. Some coins of the date when Crompton lived and 
worked at the hall, and also some cotton cops of a 
primitive shape and nature were also found, and these 
have been deposited in the Chadwick Museum, Bolton. 
He expressed the hope that a local collection of objects 
associated with Samuel Crompton and his invention 
would be formed. The hall was in a shocking state of 
dilapidation, so much so as to threaten its destruction, 
but he trusted it would be carefully and lovingly restored, 
and long enjoyed by the town of Bolton as an appropriate 
memorial of Samuel Crompton and his times — a hope 
which he ventured to believe was not without a possi- 
bility of fulfilment. 

The party then proceeded to the Bradshaw Church, 
where they were met by the Vicar, the Rev. R. K. Judson, 
M.A., and inspected the new church and also the tower 
left standing as part of the old church. The dedication 
is in the name of St. Maxentius. It is the only church 
so dedicated in England. St. Maxentius was an abbot of 
Poictou, distinguished for his exceeding modesty, but 
nothing further seems to be known of the dedication. It 
was stated by Colonel French that in 1067 Roger de 
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Poictou was the first lord of the manor of Bolton, 
receiving the manor from his cousin, William the Con- 
queror, who made him first earl of Lancaster, and he 
thought that this association of Poictou explained the 
dedication, and established the fact of a church having 
existed at an early date. 

On leaving the church the members proceeded to 
Bradshaw Hall, the residence of Captain Thomas Hard- 
castle, a member of the Society, who most courteously 
received the visitors, and conducted them through and 
around his historic and beautiful abode, which was 
rendered more beautiful by its setting of verdant foliage 
and by the glories of the evening sun, which cast an 
added charm upon the surroundings. In an interesting 
manner Captain Hardcastle pointed out the chief attrac- 
tions of the mansion, and by means of plans and drawings 
and personal explanation showed the various alterations 
which had been made in it. 

A paper prepared by Mr. W. J. Redford, of Bolton, 
was read by Mr. G. C. Yates. The writer ascribed the 
origin of the hall, according to local chronology, to 1074. 
In old documents it has been called Bredshaigh or Brad- 
shaigh, a ground name indicating a broad forest, "Bred" 
or "Brad" implying breadth, and "haig" or "haigh" 
and also **shaw" a wood or forest; hence we get the 
name Bradshaw. The writer then alluded to the ancient 
Saxon family of the Bradshaws, which was seated in the 
township before the Conquest, after which Sir John 
Bradshaw was repossessed of his estate by the Conqueror, 
and it passed to his posterity for twenty-two descents, 
whereof eleven were lineally knighted, the wife of one of 
these being Mabel, in memory of whom and of her 
penance "Mab's Cross" in Wigan was erected. The 
writer referred to the wayside cross at Affetside, near 
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Bradshaw, expressing his belief that it was one of those 
holy crosses put up by pious crusaders as symbols of their 
faith, and yet "boundes and meares" to define their 
possessions. In conclusion the writer claimed that Brad- 
shaw was surrounded with objects of antiquarian interest, 
the Roman road, called Watling Street, being in its 
neighbourhood, while not far distant was Turton Tower, 
the seat of the Orrells and Humphrey Chetham, and 
likewise Chetham's Close with its Druidical circle and 
stones. 

An interesting discussion upon the paper was introduced 
by the President (Mr. Charles W. Sutton), and the 
members then drove back to the Bolton Station and so 
returned home. 



Saturday, September ^oth, 1899. 

MELANDRA CASTLE. 

A party of members visited the site of the Roman 
station known as Melandra Castle, near Dinting. The 
object of the visit was to inspect the results of the ex- 
ploration which has been recently carried on there. Mr. 
Robert Hamnett, of Glossop, met the party at Dinting 
Station, and acted as leader. 

The Society previously visited this site on August 25th, 
1888, and a summary of what has hitherto been known of 
it is contained in our Transactions, volume vii., pp. 223- 
226.* Since then the stone inscribed ''Cohortisprimae 
Frisianorum," &c., has been detached from the front of 
the house in which it had been built more than a century 
before, and has been placed in Glossop Hall, where it was 
inspected by some of the members on the Society's second 

* See also Mr. Esdaile's remarks in volume vii., p. 244. 
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visit in 1898. This second visit and the renewed interest 
felt in the old site led to the suggestion of an excavation 
taking practical shape. The consent of the landowner, 
Lord Howard of Glossop, was obtained and a fund was 
established under a local committee. The site, being in 
Derbyshire, lies just outside the Society's proper sphere 
of operations, but the Council brought the matter to 
the notice of the members, several of whom have 
contributed individually. In the summer of 1899 opera- 
tions were begun under the superintendence of Mr. John 
Garstang, B.A. 

On reaching the site the members found that much had 
already been done. Mr. Garstang had been unexpectedly 
called away, but Mr. Hamnett led the members from 
point to point and explained what had been found. 



Saturday, October yth, 1899. 

WORSLEY hall: ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The members visited Worsley Hall, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. George C. Yates. The object of the visit 
was to inspect the carvings from Hulme Hall and the 
Roman antiquities which were mostly found in Castle- 
field, Manchester. These include a votive altar, found 
in 1832. It was raised by a standard-bearer of the 
Pretorian Legion, in fulfilment of a vow which he owed 
to his emperor. The material of the altar is the red 
sandstone which prevails through the south of Lancashire. 
It measures from the bottom of the base to the top of the 
capital two feet four inches ; the base is one foot eleven 
inches from side to side, and one foot two inches from 
front to back. A portion of the inscription is broken off, 
but the letters which remain are remarkably perfect and 
of the form which prevailed in the age of Hadrian and 
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Antoninus Pius, before the ligatures and complications of 
letters had come into use. There are two iron spear- 
heads, the head of an axe, and a stylus or graphium. 
Among a large number of miscellaneous articles are a 
copper brooch, a bronze hemisphere, probably used by 
youths and soldiers as a preventive against disease; 
several perforated, fluted, and coloured beads of British 
origin, and many metallic rings flattened into plates as 
thigh coverings attached to armour. Among the Roman 
coins are some in fine preservation ; they are of the times 
of the Emperors Vespasian, Antoninus Pius, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Nerva, Domitian, Vitellius, and Constantius. 

The old oak carvings are carefully preserved in Lady 
Ellesmere's sitting-room, and consist of a series of spirited, 
grotesque, and allegorical heads, with an intermixture of 
ornamental devices, in oaken panels, brought early in 
the present century from one of the staterooms of 
Hulme Hall, Manchester. Many of the sculptured heads 
represent the domestic buffoons of the sixteenth century, 
to which period this sculpture is to be referred. Others 
are suggested by the religious mysteries which formed in 
early times such inexhaustible subjects for the painter and 
sculptor. These heads much resemble those carved 
images seen so frequently in the choirs of ecclesiastical 
buildings. The costumes appear to be mostly of the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. One of the. 
panels represents the eagle and child, the Stanley crest.* 

Before leaving the hall the members viewed the pictures, 
of which there are many noted examples by Henry Liver- 
seege, David Roberts, Landseer, Gainsborough, J. Ralston, 
George Romney, and other well-known artists. 



• Pictures of these carvings are given in the first edition of Baines's 
Lattcashire. 



I 
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Much praise is due to Lord Ellesmere for the great 
care he has taken to preserve these relics of Roman 
Manchester. But the members expressed a hope that the 
Roman altar would be placed in a safer spot than it is at 
present, as it bears marks of recent damage. 



Friday, October 13//J, 1899. 

The opening meeting of the winter session was held in 
Chetham's Library', Manchester. 

Mr. Geo. C. Yates exhibited a copy of the Statutes of 
Henry VIII., dated 1551, and Mr. Harrison gave some 
interesting extracts therefrom. 

The President (Mr. C. W. Sutton), after acknowledging 
his election to that position, alluded to the honours which 
had recently been bestowed by the city of Manchester 
on three members of the Society, Mrs. Rylands, Dr. 
R. C. Christie, and Mr. R. D. Darbishire. He then 
drew attention to the desirability — he might perhaps 
say the necessity — of the establishment in Manchester 
of a first-rate archaeological museum. We had now 
in Deansgate a librarj' of supreme rank, whether 
regarded as a triumph of architectural genius or as 
a collection of priceless books. We had also the 
invaluable Chetham Library; the City Librarj', which 
might justly be called a great one in respect both to its 
extent and usefulness; the Owens College Library, and 
numerous others. In art galleries we were well off with 
the City Art Gallery, the Whitworth Gallerj-, and the 
School of Art Gallerj'. The natural history collection at 
the Manchester Museum in Owens College was second 
only to the natural historj' department of the British 
Museum in its well-chosen specimens and in its arrange- 
ment. But we had no archaelogical museum. It was 
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true that the Manchester Museum contained many objects 
of high archaelogical interest, and that other interesting 
things of the same kind were to be seen at Peel Park. 
What we wanted, however, was a distinct museum into 
which might be gathered and systematically arranged such 
archaeological and ethnological remains as were at Owens 
College, together with such tangible proofs of the Roman 
occupation of our own district as were preserved at 
Worsley Hall, and those that had recently been discovered 
by Mr. Charles Roeder. These objects, along with others 
bearing upon later periods of local history, would prove 
of very great interest and value if they were properly 
arranged in a good archaeological museum such as the 
Society desired to see established, either by the municipal 
authorities or by the public-spirited beneficence of 
some munificent founder. Mr. Sutton's subsequent 
remarks were devoted to the lives and work of certain 
early Lancashire authors — John Leland the elder (died 
1428), Richard UUerston or Ulverston (died 1434), 
Thomas Penketh (died 1487), the only Warrington man 
mentioned by Shakspere {Richard III,, act iii., scene v.) ; 
Richard Standish (died 1535), and, most famous of all, 
John Leland, the antiquary (died 1552), a new and com- 
plete edition of whose Itinerary was being prepared for 
the press. 

After the President's address a discussion took place, in 
which Messrs. Phelps, Gill, A. Nicholson, and Rev. 
H. A. Hudson took part. 

Mr. William Harrison read a paper on **The Manchester 
Sanctuary.'* (See page 64.) 

Messrs. Bromwich, A. Nicholson, and the Chairman 
joined in the conversation on this paper. 
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Friday, November yd, 1899. 

At the monthly meeting held in the reading room of 
the Chetham's Libraty, the President (Mr. C. W. Sutton) 
in the chair, 

Mr. T. Middleton gave an account of an old Bible of 
the Hydes of Denton. The book was dated 1572, and 
bore signs of having been used as a family Bible in every 
sense of the term, for not only did it contain records of 
births, baptisms, and deaths of children of its former 
possessors, but sundry memoranda and chronicles of 
striking events were scattered through the pages. The 
Hydes of Denton, the original owners of the Bible, were a 
younger branch of the Hydes of Hyde, a family from 
which also sprang Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, 
whose daughter married James H., and became the mother 
of Queen Mary and Queen Anne. The Denton branch 
were descended from Alexander, a younger son of Robert 
de Hyde, lord of Hyde, in the thirteenth centur}-. At 
his marriage, Alexander had grants of land in Denton, and 
his descendants were still found in the township, after 
seventeen descents, in the middle of the seventeenth 
centur}-. Among other interesting items the Bible con- 
tained a list of the fifteen children of Robert Hyde, a 
leading Puritan, who figured in the siege of Manchester 
in 1642, and who died in 1684. Shortly after that date 
the book passed to a family of Sidebothams, afterwards 
to the Williamsons of Bredbury, and finally to the Tyms 
of Godley, its present possessors. A fuller account of 
this Bible is given by Mr. Middleton in his History of 
Hyde. 

Canon Henn, M.A., read a short communication on the 
Original Deed of Ownership of a Pew in St. John's 
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Church, Manchester, which he exhibited to the members, 
and gave particulars of some noted men who had attended 
St. John's Church. 

Mr. S. Jackson communicated the following paper on 
his recent discovery of cinerary urns on Bleasdale Moor : 
Anyone travelling northward will perhaps have observed 
soon after passing Preston on the eastern or right-hand 
side of the railway and about five miles from it some lofty 
hills and fells stretching north and east for a long distance. 
The first to be seen is Beacon Fell, in the parish of 
Goosnargh, on which in times of national danger the 
beacon fire has sent out its ruddy glow of warning. Next 
in view is Parlick Fell, at the rear of which is the Chipping 
Camp. Between these two hills runs a broad valley 
through which I believe the Roman road from Ribchester 
to Lancaster to have passed. Proceeding along the crest 
from this hill we come, at a height of about one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-four feet, to Fairsnape Fell. 
Approaching this from the west and passing Bleasdale 
Tower and Bleasdale Reformatory a beautiful and ro- 
mantic scene comes into view. The picture presented 
by this succession of sloping fells, whether seen in the 
early spring, the glowing summer, or when the foliage 
and the undergrowth of heather and bracken are to be 
seen in all the beauty and richness of their autumnal 
hues, is a sight long to be remembered. Further along 
the road the pretty river Brock is reached; it is spanned 
by a good stone bridge of modern construction. Formerly 
a narrow packhorse bridge was the only means of 
crossing; it still remains in good preservation. We come 
presently to a district known as Admarsh Flats, where 
there is a good stone church, the successor of a much 
older one of which a water-colour drawing still exists. It 
resembled a long cottage with a church window, and was 
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named St. Eadmor, that being also the name of the 
present edifice. The Manchester Diocesan Calendar states 
that Admarsh Church dates back to 1577 or earlier. As 
to the origin of the name Admarsh I had better refer the 
inquirer to the interesting work on the district round 
Pendle, written by Mr. James Kay, F.R.H.S. At one 
time a colony of hand-loom weavers inhabited this 
district, but they have long since vanished, and no 
vestige of their dwellings now remains. They were not 
always a law-abiding people, if we may judge from the 
still existing stone sides of the local stocks. The popula- 
tion is now very sparse, consisting of the dwellers in a 
few scattered farms. The tract of wild moorland at the 
foot of Fairsnap)e Fell has a peculiarly weird appearance ; 
we may almost fancy that at one time the fairies danced, 
or that witches held their revels there, if such beings ever 
existed. In the summer of 1898 my attention was drawn 
to a circle in the grass. It is in the form of a ring upon 
these Admarsh Flats, about twenty-four yards in diameter. 
It may at one time have been surrounded by an earth 
wall, but if so the action of the weather and the trampling 
of cattle have long since destroyed it. At present the 
ring is only raised a few inches above the surrounding 
ground, but there is sufficient elevation to distinguish it. 
It is about four or five feet broad. I determined to 
investigate the circle, and with the valuable assistance of 
Mr. Kelsall, the occupier of the farm, proceeded to dig 
across it. We did not at first find anything, and as I 
will show afterwards this was fortunate; so we made a 
deeper excavation, and at a depth of about four feet came 
upon five (tree) logs placed in front of each other. These 
were in a pulpy state when found, but the wood con- 
tracted and hardened by exposure. Digging at various 
places in the circumference we met with similar results, 
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and so concluded that the logs were continued round, 
although we thought at the time this might not be the 
case on the eastern rim, but that an entrance was left 
there. A subsequent visit rather strengthened this im- 
pression, but we did not pursue the investigations further 
at that time. A few weeks ago I determined to make 
further research, thinking that such a structure would 
not be made without some purpose. With Mr. Kelsall's 
assistance I again commenced excavating, this time in 
the centre of the circle. At a depth of about twenty-two 
inches we were rewarded by the discovery of three cine- 
rary urns, of which I have sent photographs. The small 
round "incense cup'* was inverted in the mouth of the 
taller urn; all were filled with charcoal and small particles 
of bone, and were when found embedded in clay and quite 
soft, but they have since hardened by exposure. A coating 
of fibrous rootlets had also formed inside and outside. 
Had these urns come to sight when our first excavation 
was made, the platform of logs I have mentioned would 
have remained undiscovered. Perhaps some of our 
members may be able to explain its purpose. I have no 
idea myself. In cutting through the soil we came upon 
a thin flooring of black earth, mixed with bits of charcoal. 
The height of one urn is about eight and a half inches, 
and of the other eight inches. They are tastefully though 
rudely embellished. At Lancaster somewhat similar urns 
have been discovered; but with the exception of one 
found at Inskip, near St. Michael's, no others have been 
met with in this immediate neighbourhood. This one 
was unfortunately destroyed by the workmen, and only a 
small piece of it has been preserved. It was rather more 
rudely formed than those found at Bleasdale or Admarsh 
Flats. We will now consider the question of the probable 
date of their deposit and who the people were who may 
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have deposited them. Exposed as this district was to the 
inroads of any sea rovers able to make a descent upon 
the original inhabitants from the coast of Morecambe 
Bay, or up the rivers Lune or Wyre, it is no wonder if 
the natives took refuge in the higher land and in the 
fastnesses of the Bleasdale Fells. It is to these people 
that, I think, must be attributed the deposit of the urns. 
Ad marsh was especially suited for a place of refuge, pro- 
tected as it was from the north and east by the lofty fells 
extending for many miles, and on the south and west 
affording observation over so large an extent of country 
that no enemy could come upon them unawares. It is 
evident from their implements discovered that man in the 
Neolithic Age inhabited the Garstang district of the Fylde. 
These remains consist of stone celts, hammers, and axes. 
One stone axe was this year found at Claughton-on- 
Brock, in digging for a drain. All the implements appear 
to have been well used. Of flint one small scraper only 
has been discovered. Of the bronze period I know of no 
discoveries. Iron weapons are sometimes found. I send 
for inspection a one-barbed spear-head from Blindhurst 
Farm, Bleasdale. It seems remarkable that although 
two Roman roads ran through this district, few remains 
of the Roman occupation have come to light. Of Saxon, 
Danish, or Early English coins none have come within 
my knowledge ; and the only Roman coins I have seen 
are two third brasses. These are in my own possession, 
and were found at Bowgrave, Garstang, on the site of the 
Roman road from Preston to Lancaster. One of these 
bears the stamp of Constantinus Magnus, and the other 
that of Constantius II., in the early part of the fourth 
century. At Preston and its neighbourhood, and also at 
Fleetwood and Lancaster, many have at different times 
been discovered. 

R 
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Mr. Robert Hamnett afterwards gave an address on 
Melandra Castle. He said the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society had paid several excursions to the 
site of this Roman fort, and each visit strengthened the 
^ feeling that excavations ought to be made to ascertain 
the true nature of the station. With the assistance of the 
Derbyshire Archaeological Society, and an influential and 
representative local committee, the work was commenced 
on the loth August last, and great progress has been 
made. The four corner towers were found, two of them — 
the north and south — being most interesting, from the 
fact that most of the foundations and walls are still in 
existence. The four entrances have been defined. The 
"porta principalis dextra" shows the plan of them, 
the foundations being still intact. On the left hand is the 
guard chamber and tower, while there was a tower on 
the right. There were two arched gateways, and many 
of the arch stones were found. The road from this gate- 
way to the left one is eighteen feet wide, and is composed 
of gravel, with the boulder kerb stones still in position. 
The **praetorium," twenty-five yards square, was found 
to contain three rooms and a courtyard. There has 
evidently been a colonnade round it, the foundation of 
the pillars, with one of the base stones, having been dis- 
covered. The rooms and part of the courtyard have not 
yet been thoroughly cleared out. Near to the praetorium 
is the tile floor of what is supposed to have been a 
granary, together with a pillar of the hypocaust. Three 
ovens were unearthed, that opposite to the south tower 
still having one of the original tiles in situ. Near to the 
west rampart a stone conduit has been uncovered. It 
has been traced sixty yards, and it is hoped that it will 
lead to a well or the source of the water supply. Trenches 
have been cut from the outside walls through the ramparts 
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to the interior with the hope of finding an interior wall 
which was said to exist ; but it has been definitely deter- 
mined that there never was one. The outside wall is 
built on a foundation of cobble stones embedded in clay, 
over which are three layers of flag stones and then the 
first course of dressed stones twelve inches deep and 
varying in length from twelve inches to twenty-one 
inches, backed up with boulders and rough hewn stones, 
which are in some places strengthened by cement. A 
portion of coal found in the cement proves that that 
useful article was known and used by the Romans. The 
ramparts must have been about twelve feet wide at the 
top, giving plenty of room for the soldiers to move about. 
Trenches have been dug in various directions, and have 
revealed the roads, floors of the soldiers' huts, workshops, 
and ashpits. Near one of the workshops was a quantity 
of scoria or slagg, showing that iron smelting was carried 
on. From the ashpits many interesting objects have been 
recovered — as, for instance, whetstones of excellent 
quality, and bearing traces of being much used; sheet 
lead, with nail holes: leaden weights; leaden spindle 
whorl ; a knife ; iron nails ; teeth of oxen ; bones of 
animals; millstones and querns; wall tiles scored diamond 
pattern with an instrument to form a key for the cement ; 
floor-tiles, eight, ten, and sixteen inches square; roofing 
tiles seventeen and a quarter inches by thirteen and a 
half inches, slightly curved in the centre, with a flange on 
each side, a stop of two inches at one end with a cor- 
responding recess underneath at the other, so that each 
tile would overlap four inches, and bonding tiles of half a 
circle to cover the flanges. One of the tiles had v. v. 
marked on, whilst in a plastic state, and is supposed to be 
an abbreviation for Valens Victrix, or valiant and vic- 
torious, the motto of the XX. Legion, a detachment of 
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which garrisoned this station. The pottery found con- 
sisted of fragments of all kinds of vessels, Samian, 
Upchurch, red and biscuit ware being predominant. 
Several pieces of a British burial urn, strainer, mortaria, 
amphorae, spouts, handles, necks, and bottoms of domestic 
utensils were discovered. The glass is very interesting. 
The window glass is ground on one side and has a 
bevelled edge, evidently to fit a frame, proving that the 
Romans had their panes made to standard sizes. The 
fragments of other vessels are of an excellent quality. 
The coins found and identified comprise one of Domitian, 
A.D. 81-96, and one of Hadrian, a.d. i 17-138. The coins 
uncovered in the neighbourhood of which there is a 
record are of the following emperors : Domitian, Trajan 
(98-117), Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius (161-180), Alexander 
Severus (222-235), Postumus (258-267), and Carausius 
(287-293) ; also one of Julia Maesa, who died a.d. 223, 
and was the grandmother of Elagabalus. The date of 
the coins not only proves a lengthened occupation, 
but also that it is quite possible that the station was 
built by Julius Agricola somewhere between a.d. 77 
and 84. The fluted beads of glass and porcelain are 
ornaments that were worn by soldiers. There is a 
tradition in the Hague, a hamlet on the opposite side of 
the Etherow, that Oliver Cromwell destroyed the station. 
Cannon balls of lead and iron having been found in the 
interior, as well as at Mouselow, it is quite possible, and 
very probable, that the artillery of a portion of the Parlia- 
mentary forces used the then standing walls as a target, 
both places standing out prominently. Much yet remains 
to be done, and it is hoped that sufficient funds will be 
raised to complete this interesting work, which throws 
much light on the Roman occupation of this neighbour- 
hood. 
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There was interesting discussion afterwards, in which 
Revs. E. F. Letts and H. A. Hudson, Messrs. Wm. 
Harrison, G. C. Yates, J. E. Sandbach, J. J. Phelps, and 
the Chairman took part. 

Mr. Hamnett exhibited a collection of Roman potter>% 
glass, coins, &c., found at Melandra. 



Friday, December is/, 1899. 

The monthly meeting was held at the Chetham Library, 
the Rev, E. F. Letts, M.A., in the chair. 

A communication from Mr. J. S. Slinger relating to 
Daniel Eccleston, of Lancaster, was read by Mr. G. C. 
Yates, as follows: Daniel Eccleston was born at Corna 
Row, in the Fylde. In early life he passed many years 
in Antigua, Barbadoes, and he says, "I was two or 
three years in Virginia and the northern provinces of 
America, and on my returning from Montreal to Boston, 
sailed down Lake Champlain and Lake George, in a birch 
bark canoe, with the King of the Cohnawaga nation and 
five other Indians, and was eleven days and twelve nights 
on the lakes and in the woods with them. During my 
residence in Virginia, when at Alexandria, I had the 
pleasure and, I may add, the honour of meeting 
General Washington, who gave me an invitation to call 
and spend a few days with him on his estate at Mount 
Vernon." He settled in Lancaster, embarking in several 
trades successively, as liquor merchant, insurance 
broker, &c. He was of a speculative turn, and 
engaged in many visionary schemes, none of which 
answered his expectations. Among others may be men- 
tioned his scheme of a carriage for crossing the sands at 
high water, for which purpose he caused an immense 
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pair of wheels to be constructed ; he also invented, it is 
said, cast-iron looms for weaving sail-cloth (for the 
weaving of which Lancaster was famous a hundred years 
ago), some of which were to be seen in Lancaster in the 
early part of this century. He was a collector of coins 
and medals, and caused a large and handsome medal of 
General Washington to be executed, of which he sent 
presentation copies to the Government of America, to the 
Emperor of Russia, &c. In 1794 he coined and issued a 
halfpenny bearing his own effigy and name, &c., which 
was in circulation in Lancaster. In his later years he 
was only in poor circumstances. He was originally a 
member of the Society of Friends, but was excluded by 
that community on account of his total neglect of 
attending their meetings. He died March 3rd, 1821, 
aged about seventy-six years. 

Mr. Ernest Axon read a paper on the Owen MSS. now 
in the Manchester Free Library. (See page 48.) 

The Rev. H. A. Hudson gave an account of the Man- 
chester Cathedral Bells. (See page 75.) 

Mr. Yates reported that in the course of the excavations 
which are being carried out at Furness Abbey a bulla, or 
leaden seal, has been discovered, which dates from the 
thirteenth century. The seal has been attached to one 
of the five Bulls sent to this Cistercian establishment in 
the time of Pope Innocent IV., and whilst William de 
Middleton was abbot of Furness. The first of these 
Bulls dealt with the cultivation of vines and the fisheries 
of Lancastria. The bulla, w^hich was found at the south- 
western corner of the ruins, is about the size of a crown 
piece, but rather thicker and almost round. It is in 
excellent preservation. One side bears representations of 
the heads of St. Paul and St. Peter, with a crozier down 
the centre, and over the heads the letters "spa.spe.'* 
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On the reverse side is the inscription, "Innocentivs 
PP.: Ill/' 

Mr. Yates also reported that the base of the old 
churchyard cross at Mytton has recently been discovered, 
and placed in the Sherburne Chap)el. It is a large 
square block of stone, splayed in its upper portion, and 
terminating in a sexagonal support, into which the stem 
of the cross was formerly inserted. It was generally 
thought that the Mytton cross was of the same age as 
the crosses at Whalley, which Whitaker assigns to the 
time of Paulinus; but this question is now set at rest. 
At most the Mytton cross is only of Norman or Early 
English origin. The head of it is still preserved in the 
churchyard, where it has been restored as a memorial of 
the queen's jubilee. On one side there is a representation 
of the Crucifixion in low relief on a sunk panel which has 
for bordering a looped cord, the corners of which bear in 
each case a fleur-de-lis as ornament. On the other side 
the Crucifixion is roughly portrayed, in this case with 
attendant figures, probably of St. John and St. Mary, as 
on the ancient roods. These are also shown on a sunken 
panel in rough tabernacle work undoubtedly Norman in 
character. Another discoverj' which has been made in 
connection with this interesting church is that of the 
missing tower finials. These have been found adorning the 
gables of the old Tudor hall which stands in the centre of 
the village, to which place they were carried probably in 
Puritan times, when the hands of the devastator were 
laid roughly on our ancient monumental structures. 

Mr. Yates also read interesting letters from Sir John 
Evans, I^'.S.A., and Canon Greenwell, F.S.A., in reference 
to Mr. S. Jackson's discoveries on Bleasdale Moor. 

Mr. F. Moorhouse exhibited some Roman and Greek 
coins found near Garstang. 
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Mr. Henry Taylor communicated the following note on 
• the Crossens canoe : This canoe was found buried slightly 
beneath the surface of the ground by a farmer in the act 
of ploughing, on the 22nd April, 1899, about four miles in 
a north-easterly direction from the Southport Town Hall, 
and near the northernniost shore of Martin Mere. This 
was once an inland lake, measuring in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, about seven miles in length and three in width, 
but now drained, the water being carried by sluices to 
Crossens, and there pumped up and discharged into the 
sea. The canoe, formed from a huge tree, is seventeen 
feet long and about four feet two inches wide, and must 
have lain in the position in which it was found for several 
hundred years. The date at which it was made cannot 
be stated with any certainty, but Professor Boyd Dawkins 
tells us that in prehistoric times such canoes were used 
by the Neolithic tribes, that is, people whose weapons 
and tools were of polished stone. Their boats were 
hollowed partly by the action of fire and partly by the use 
of the axe, and propelled by means of broad paddles. It 
was probably, he says, in canoes of this kind, some of 
which are forty feet long, that the Neolithic people, with 
their cattle and household stuff, crossed over into Britain 
from the nearest shores of the Continent, and from Britain 
to Ireland.. These Neolithic people were small in stature, 
and had curiously-shaped heads — tall at the back; hence 
they are known as ** Dolicho-cephalic," which means long- 
headed. They had also hooked noses. The Neolithic, or 
New Stone Age, was preceded by the Paleolithic, or Old 
Stone Age, in which the tools and weapons of the people 
were of roughly-chipped flint or other hard stone. The 
New Stone Age was succeeded by the Bronze Age, in which 
people used implements and weapons of bronze, some of 
which have been dug up on Martin Mere, proving that 
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they lived in this locality. The Bronze Age people had 
boats in which long voyages could be taken, very different 
from the rude canoes of the Neolithic period. During 
draining and ploughing op)erations several other canoes 
have, at various times during the last two hundred years, 
been found in this locality ; one of them was a long one, 
like those described above. Canoes formed in this way 
out of the trunks of trees were still in use during the 
Roman occupation of Britain, which lasted from B.C. 55 
to A.D. 448. The Romans probably knew this district 
well, as they had camps at Wigan and at Walton-le-dale, 
near Preston. It has been suggested that the monks of 
Burscough Priory, whose hospitable house stood on the 
southern shore of the lake from about the year 11 24 to 
about 1537, may have found and used this particular 
canoe, for the pieces of lead with which it has been 
patched appear to be of the time of the monks. The 
prior and monks had fishing rights on Martin Mere, as is 
shown by the record of an action at law, still existing, 
which took place at Preston, in the year 1352, between 
the prior and others as to these rights.* 



• In February, 1900, an archaeological section of the Southport Science 
Society was formed at the residence of Mr. Henry Taylor, as the result of 
the following letter : — 

•• Birklands, Southport, 8th February, 1900. 

"Dear Mr. Brodrick,- -It strikes me that the time has come when 
some kind of systematic investigation of Martin Mere might with great 
advantage be undertaken by a small committee of members of the South- 
port Society of Natural Science. You know that I have had a map made 
to a large scale of the whole ground covered by the mere for the purpose 
of recording on it all discoveries made. This map is now, I think, in the 
hands of Mr. E. Dickson, of Preston. He is marking on it the depths of 
borings which he has obtained from the Scarisbrick Trustees. May I 
suggest the following as an outline of work which might be undertaken 
during the ensuing summer, and which would probably lead to interesting 
discoveries ? 

"I. To ascertain if possible the water-level during the mediaeval 
period, say about the year 1300. when we know that the monks of 
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Saturday, gth December^ 1899. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. 

A party of about four hundred ladies and gentlemen 
connected with the Society visited the Rylands Library, 
Deansgate, Manchester, and spent a most enjoyable time in 
exploring the wonders of this unique institution. The 
visitors were received in the conference room, where Mr. 
H. Guppy, one of the librarians, briefly outlined the historj' 
of the library, its purpose and principal features. After 



Burscough fished in the lake. I do not think the water could ever have 
been very deep. Some light might be thrown upon this point by a 
careful investigation of the cliff at Holmswood Hall, which formed one of 
the shores. The spot marked on the maps as • Mere End,' near Ruffbrd. 
should also be carefully looked at. 

"II. Then the three islands shown on Blaeu's and other ancient maps 
(I have copies of them here) ought to be identified and carefully marked 
on my new large map. ' Clay Brow ' is clearly one of these. In trying to 
find them, the twenty-five feet contour lines which I have strengthened 
on the large map ought to be of material assistance. Various sections 
should be made. 

"III. A diligent search should be made on the edges of these islands 
and elsewhere for all vestiges of pile dwellings. My friend Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins tells me that Martin Mere is a most likely place for those 
structures. 

" IV. I have here two bronze implements which were lately found on 
the mere. I think the farmers and labourers in the locality should be 
systematically interviewed. They may very likely have such things in 
their houses, and should certainly be on the look-oat, and should be told 
where to bring them when found.' 

"V. The same remarks apply to prehistoric canoes, cannon balls, 
armour, swords, &c. 

" If you see your way towards forming such a committee, do you think 
they would care to meet some day here, when I could show them some of 
the materials which I have been collecting during the last four or five 
years ? 

"VI. We ought to study carefully the history of the growth of peat 
mosses. I think Lyell names one thousand years. — I remain, faithfully 
yours, 

" Henry Taylor. 

" Harold Brodrick, Esq., M.A.. 

" 12, Albert Road. Birkdale." 
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welcoming those present on behalf of Mrs. Rylands and 
the governors of the library, he said they wanted the 
institution to be valuable, not only to the lover of rare 
books, but also as a ])lace to which a student might come 
to hold intercourse with the great master minds of the 
past. It had been thought in some quarters that barriers 
were to be placed in the way of a general use of the 
library, and an impression had gained ground that it was 
to be more for the use of the specialist and the profound 
scholar than the ordinary student. That was, however, 
quite erroneous, for all who valued and sought knowledge 
would be welcomed wuthin its walls. Some people had 
taken exception to the rules which had been drawn up 
for the management of the library, but when they con- 
sidered the almost priceless value of its contents it would 
be readily apparent that every precaution must be taken 
to ensure the proper use of the facilities it provided. 

The visitors then went through the building, admiring 
the exquisite workmanship that characterised every 
department, and examining with great interest the many 
remarkable literary treasures which had been kindly 
laid open by Mr. Guppy. At the close a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mrs. Rylands and the governors of the 
library on the motion of Mr. C. W. Sutton, seconded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Fishwick. 



Friday, January igth, 1900. 

ROMAN FORTIFICATIONS AT WILDERSPOOL. 

An address on the recently discovered Roman fortifi- 
cations at Wilderspool was given by Mr. Thomas May, of 
Warrington, before the members assembled in Chetham 
College. Mr. J. Holme Nicholson presided. 

Mr. May said that the camp was situated on rising 
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ground outside the great bend of the river Mersey, at 
Warrington, about half-way between the Wilderspool 
swing bridge and the side cutting of Walton Lock to 
connect the Manchester Ship Canal and the river, in a 
grass field belonging to Messrs. Greenall, Whitley, & 
Company. The sub-soil was a deep bed of pure glacial 
sand, belong to the middle sands and gravels of the drift 
directly overlying the Bunter, or new red sandstone. The 
latter material, along with boulder and alluvial clay, was 
mainly used in the fortifications. A water supply was 
obtained in wells at a depth of ten feet from the surface, 
and the surface was dry and above the level of the 
frequent floods. When chosen the site commanded a 
wide view to the north, east, and westward. It was 
protected by the river in front, and by the boggy channels 
of small streams on either hand, besides commanding the 
ford at the head of the tidal portion of the river. Pre- 
vious to these explorations, nothing was known of any 
Roman fortifications in the locality, no plan or drawing 
to scale was in existence, and little light had been thrown 
upon the subject by previous records, although a rect- 
angular enclosure had erroneously been described by 
dotted lines and capital letters on the ordnance map as 
the *' Roman Station." A valuable collection of antiquities 
from the site had, however, been collected by the late 
Dr. Kendrick, and deposited in the Warrington Museum. 
A great military highway entered the station at the south- 
west angle, and, bending close to the bank of the river, 
left at the north-east angle pointing in the direction of an 
ancient ford at Latchford. The road was constructed of 
.gravel and sandstone rubble, on a bedding of sand, mixed 
with black mud from the adjoining river. Its width 
inside the station was uniformly twenty-four feet. A road 
was found branching off near the middle of the west side, 
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and also in a section made in cutting a drain three 
hundred yards westwards in Greenall's Avenue, which 
was on the line of the old Chester road and earlier Roman 
road, entering the latter city by the north gate. The 
foundations of the rampart, first discovered in September, 
1898, were described as a platform of stones at one to two 
feet from the surface, faced on both sides with large 
marginal blocks, filled in with rubble, and in one portion 
ofrthe west side with a bed of stiff boulder clay. The 
footings of the rampart had been traced for one hundred 
yards on the west side, eight yards on the north side, and 
twenty-five yards on the east side of the camp, and its 
width ascertained to be about nine feet. In one of the 
cuttings on the west side, where the facing stones showed 
signs of bulging, a buttress of large stones set in clay had 
been erected. The dimensions of the outer ditch were 
insignificant. Foundations of four external walls, nearly 
as massive as those of the rampart, were found extending 
at right angles from the west side, but without cross 
walls at their extremities ; the latter having been cleared 
away at some previous period. These were concluded to 
belong to secondary' buildings, as they were carried across 
the ditch on beds of clay. There were remains of four 
walled enclosures inside the camp, three along the road 
on the west and north sides, and one abutting on the east 
rampart apparently in the form of a pentice. A number of 
clay floors were uncovered, and eight peculiar structures 
made of clay in the form of fireplaces, with flues, furnace, 
hearths of bricks, slabs of sandstone and burnt clay, 
ornamented with rings, had been carefully explored. 

The general conclusions were that the parish of Stock- 
ton Heath, in which the camp was situated, and the 
adjoining parishes of Walton Superior and Inferior, had 
derived their Saxon names from the encampment ; and 
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that it was probably destroyed by Ethelfrith, who in 
A.D. 607 ''led his army to Chester and slew numberless 
Welshmen/' 

The paper was illustrated with forty lantern slides, also 
plans and drawings. An interesting collection of Roman 
relics from Wilderspool was arranged on the table. 
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Merry Andrew of Manchester. A Manchester Jeanie Deans. Some Lancashire 
giants. A note on William Rowlinson. Literary taste of the eighteenth century. 
Hugh of Manchester: a statesman and divine of the thirteenth century. Mrs. 
Fletcher in Lancashire. Manchester and the first Reform agitation. The folk- 
lore of Lancashire. Manchester Grammar School mill. The rising of 1715. 
The fool of Lancaster. Alexander Barclay and Manchester. 

Brushfield (T. N.. M.D.). See Cheshire Sheaf. 

Carus- Wilson (Herbert) and Talboys (Harold J.). Genealogical memoirs 

of the Carus- Wilson family. . . Hove, printed for private circulation. 

1899. 8vo. 

pp. 9-20. Carus. of Halton, co. Lanes. 
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Cash (Sarah). See Cheshire Notes and Queries. 

Cheshire Notes and Queries. Edited by William Astle. Vol. iv. New and 
enlarged edition. Stockport: Swain & Co., 1899. 4to. 

Principal Contknts.— Sandlebridge and its associations. The Norman Earls 
of Chester. Tarporley Church, by Sarah Cash [illustrated]. Dublin to Chester : 
a journey one hundred and eight years ago. Handfbrth Hall [illustrated J. 
Cheshire centenarians. Stockport in the fifteenth century. An ancient Chester 
palace [Bp. Lloyd's Palace]. Kelsall Hall, by Sarah Cash [illustrated]. Beeston 
Castle, by Sarah Cash [illustrated]. Witchcraft in Stockport. Richard Blundell, 
the collier artist of Neston, by George Cleave. Goyt Hall [illustrated] . Some 
wonders of Cheshire: relics and traditions. A Bramhall [Richard Siddall's] 
account book, by Richard Lawson. Wilmslow past and present, by Andrew 
Pearson. John Houghton, of Bagnley, by Richard Lawson. Knutsford Parish 
Church, by Sarah Cash [illustrated]. Heath House, Knutsford, by Fred. L. 
Tavar^ [illustrated]. Cheshire boroughs, by C. Frederick Lawrence. Cheshire 
martyrs. Middlewich Town Well. The Minstrel Court of Cheshire, by Chas. 
P. Forshaw. Some Cheshire notes, by Chas. F. Forshaw. The old Stockport 
Yeomanry. 1794-1813, by T. Colley. The Grosvenor funily. Roman walls of 
Chester. 

Cheshire Sheaf. Third series. Being local gleanings, historical and anti- 
quarian, relating to Cheshire, Chester, and North Wales. Edited by 
the Rev. Francis Sanders. M.A., and Wm. Fergusson Irvine. Re- 
printed, after revision and correction, from the Chester Courant, Vol. 
ii., January to December. 1898. Chester: The Chester Courant offices. 
1899, la. 8vo. pp. iv, 168. 

Principal Contents.— A Chester ordinary of arms, 1629. The Deans of 
Chester. Marbury Church monuments. Marriage registers of St. Oswald's. 
Chester. A dispute about lands in Great Meols and Wallasey, 1639. An 
unpublished letter [by Sir John Arden] of 1684. The will of John Duncalf, of 
Mobberley, 1592. The siege of Poole Hall in 1644. Sir Timothy Fetherstonhaugh. 
Northwich or Witton Free Grammar School. On Norman surnames In 
Cheshire, by T. Helsby. The Will of General Robt. Venables, 1667? The 
Adams £aimily, of Woodchurch, by Geo. Gleave. A dispute relating to pews in 
Neston Church in 1711. Leasowe Castle and racecourse. A breach of promise 
case in 1637 [Annie Stanley and Richard Hockenhull]. Epitaphs on Chester 
Cathedral choristers, by W. W. Tasker. A Milton relic : Cheshire associations. 
Lord Audley and his four esquires at the Battle of Poictiers, by T. N. 
Brushfield, M.D. Birkenhead Priory. Church goods in the Deanery of Wlrral 
in 1549. Archdeacon Finmore. The Brownells, of Gawsworth. by W. J. Stavert. 
The date of the maldng of the Parkgate Road. Delves-Broughton. of Doddlngton. 
The MS. collections of the four Randle Holmes, of Chester, by T. Helsby. 
[Sir Robert] Cotton letters (Combermere MSS.). Admissions to St. John's 
College, Cambridge, 1629-1715. The place-name Greasby. Extracts from the 
Diary of the Rev. Sir Henry Poole, Bart. Who was Mayor of Chester In 
1643-44 ? The ghost at Tburstaston Hall. John Stones, the Cheshire antiquary. 
The Court Roll of the Manor of Hoose in 181 2. Abstract of wills at the Probate 
Registry, Chester. 

Chatham Society, n.s., 42. A history of the ancient chapel of Stretford in 
Manchester parish. Including sketches of the township of Stretford, 
together with notices of local families and persons. By H. T. Crofton. 
Vol. i. [Salford]: 1899. 4to. Portraits and illustrations. 

Cooper (John). Historical notices of the Cheetham Hill Discussion 
Society, 1849-1899. Manchester : Geo. Falkner & Sons. 8vo, pp. 32 [2] . 
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Colley (T.). See Cheshire Notes and Queries. 

Cowper (Henry Swainson). Hawkshead (the northernmost parish of 
Lancashire) : its history, archaelogy, industries, folk-lore, dialect, &c. 
London: Bemrose & Son, 1899. 8vo, pp. xvi, 580. Illustrations 
and maps. 

Crisp (F. A.). See Howard (J. J.). 

Crofton (H. T.). See Chetham Society, n.s., 42. 

Daniell (F. H. Blackburne. M.A.). editor. Calendar of state papers, 
domestic series. May i8th to September 30th, 1672. Preserved in the 
Public Record Office. London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1899. 8vo. 

Contains many Lancashire and Cheshire references, particularly with regard 
to the licensing of buildings and houses for Nonconformist services. 

Davidson (Samuel. D.i)., LL.D.). Autobiography and diary. With a 
selection of letters from English and German divines, and an account 
of the Davidson controversy of 1857 by J. Allanson Picton. M.A. 
Edited by his daughter. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1899. 8vo. 
pp. xii, 373. Portrait. 

Dr. Davidson was professor of Biblical Criticism at the Lancasliire Inde- 
pendent College, 1845-1857. 

Dean (John). The Ancient Lords of Middleton. Part ii. The Barton 
Family. Trans. Lane, and Ches. Antiq. Society, vol. xvi., pp. 102-133. 
Pedigree and illustration of the Assheton brass, MiddUton. 

De Tabley (John Byrne Leicester Warren, third Lord). The Flora of 
Cheshire. Edited by Spencer Moore. With a biographical notice of 
the author by Sir Mountstuart Grant DufT. London : Longmans. 
Green, & Co., 1899. 8vo, pp. cxiv [2] . 399. Map and portrait. 

Drummond (James S.). Charles A. Berry, D.D. A memoir. London : 
Cassell & Co., 1899. 8vo. pp. xii, 316. Portrait. 

The subject of this memoir was born in Bradshawgate, Leigh. 

Endowed Charities (County of Lancaster). Return and Digest of Endowed 
Charities. Parish of Bispham. London, 1899. Fol. pp. 16. 

Farrer (William). Notes on the Domesday Survey of the Land between 
Ribble and Mersey. Trans. Lane, and Ches. Antiq. Soeiety, vol. xvi., 
pp. 1-38. Map. 

See also Lancashire Parish Register Society, 2. 

Fishwick (Ueut.-Col. Henry, F.S.A.). See Record Society, vol. 40. 

Forshaw (Chas. F.. LL.D.). See Cheshire Notes and Queries. 

Garstang (John). The Archaeology of Central Lancashire: recent ex- 
cavations. Roman Ribchester. Manchester Courier, February i6th. 

Early Christianity in I^ancashire. Manchester Courier, March 3rd. 

Ribchester Excavation Fund Report, 1898. Roman Ribchester 

Being the report of excavations made on the site during 1898. 
Preston : Geo. Toulmin & Sons. 1899. 8vo, pp. 16. Illustrated. 

S 
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Garstang (John). Roman Ribchester. Antiquary, March, pp. 80-84. 
JUustraUd. 

G leave (George). See Cheshire Notes and Queries, Cheshire Sheaf. 

Green (J. A.). Scenes and incidents in the history of Heywood. A 
lecture delivered to the members of the Heywood Literary Society, 
March ist, 1899. Heywood: Advertiser Office, i2mo, pp. 12. lieprinted 
from the Heywood Advertiser. 

Harris (J. Rendel). The Life of Francis William Crossley. I^ndon: 
J. Nisbet & Co., 1899. 8vo, pp. xiv, 249. Portrait and illustrations. 

Helsby (T.). See Cheshire Sheaf. 

Howard (Joseph Jackson, LL.D.) and Crisp (Frederick Arthur). Visitation 
of England and Wales. Vol. vii. Privately printed, 1899. Fol. 

Includes the following pedifrrees : Bamston, of Crew Hill, co. Chester ; Coniber, 
of Myddleton Hall, co. Lancaster. 

Irvine (Wm. Fergusson). See Cheshire Sheaf, Moore (Sir Ed.). 

Kendall (W. B). Northscale: the history of a Furness village. [Barrow 
Naturalists' Field Club and Literary and Scientific Association : 
Annual Report, vol. xiii., 1897-1898, pp. 44-73]. Barrow-in-Furness, 
1899. 8vo. Illustrated. 

Lancashire Parish Register Society, 2. The Registers of the Parish 
Church of Burnley. . . Christenings, weddings, and burials, 1562 to 
1653. Transcribed and edited by William Farrer. . . Rochdale : 
J. Clegg, 1899. 8vo, pp. viii, 368 [4]. Vol. i. 

Lawrence (C. Frederick). See Cheshire Notes and Queries. 

I^wson (Richard^ See Cheshire Notes and Queries. 

Letherbrow (Thomas). See Manchester City News. 

Mc.Govern (J. B.). See Manchester City News. 

Mackennal (Alexander, D.D.). Homes and Haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
With coloured frontispiece and 93 illustrations . . by Charles 
Whymper. London : The Religious Tract Society, 1899. 4to, 
pp. [2]. 200. 

Chapter iv., Myles Standish and the Stand ish country. 

Manchester. A historic Manchester Chapel [Coldhouse Chapel] . Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle, March 14th, p. 2. 

Manchester City News. The following articles have appeared during 
1899:— 

Thomas Letherbrow [obituary] (January 7th). Tlie history of a Didsbury 
charity [Bland and Linney], by Fletcher Moss (January arst). John Pa^^e 
[obituary], by John Mortimer (February 4th). Cold House Chapel (March i8th). 
Some recollections of old Warrington, by Thomas Letherbrow (April ist). 
Emerson: reminiscences of his visits to Manchester, by Henry S. Sutton (May 
20th, 27th). An hour at Hawarden, by J. B. Mc.Govern (July 22nd, 29th). Special 
collections of books in Lancashire and Cheshire, by Charles W. Sutton (Sep- 
tember 9th, 16th). PilfiTiniages in Cheshire, by Fletcher Moss (May 13th. June 
3rd, 17th, July 1st, 15th, 29th, October 28th, November nth, 25th, December 
1 6th, 30th). 
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Manchester Faces and Places. Volume x. Manchester: J. G. Hammond & 
Co. Ltd. Among the articles are the following (illustrated):— 

Lower Peover Church. John Fox Turner. Rostheme Mere. Ordsal Hall 
Thomas Bayley Potter. Dr. John Hopkinson. Shaw Hall. Bennett Street 
School, Manchester. John Page. Sacred Trinity Church, Salford. Adlington 
Hall. The Irwell. Wardley Hall. Thomas Letherbrow. Old and New 
Frodsham. Smithfield Market. Manchester. 

Mattley (Robert D.). Annals of Rochdale : a chronological view from the 
earliest times to the end of the year 1898. Rochdale : James Clegg, 
1899. i2mo, pp. [viii]. 178. Map. 

Middleton (Thomas). Annals of Hyde and district. Containing historical 
reminiscences of Denton, Haughton, Dukinfield, Mottram, Longendale, 
Bredbury, Marple. and the neighbouring townships. Manchester: 
Cartwright & Rattray Ltd., 1899. 4to, pp. xxii [2]. 350 [2] . Illustrated. 

Mills (Isabel). From tinder-box to the " larger" light. Threads from the 
life of John Mills, banker (author of- Vox Humana) : interwoven 
with some early century recollections by his wife. Manchester : 
Sherratt & Hughes, 1899. 8vo. pp. xii. 403. Portraits and illustrations. 

Moore (Sir Edward, Bart., of Bank Hall, Liverpool). Liverpool in King 
Charles the Second's time. Written in the year 1667-8. Edited by 
William Fergusson Irvine. With a preface, historical introduction, 
and notes. Liverpool : Henry Young & Sons, 1899. la. 8vo, pp. lii, 
188. Illustrations and maps. 

Mortimer (John). Sec Manchester City News. 

Moss (Fletcher). See Manchester City News. 

Oldham Jubilee : Points in the history of the Borough. Manchester 
Weekly Times, May 26th, June 9th. Illustrated. 

Oldham of to-day. London: Robinson & Co. [1899]. 4to, pp. 20. 

Illustiatcd 
Owens College forty years ago. By an old boy. Owens College Union 

Magazine, 1899, May and June. 

Patent K<ills. Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Oflice. Edward IV., Henry VI., a.d. 1467-1477. 

London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1900. 8vo. 

Has Lancashire and Cheshire references. 

Payne (Rev (George A.). A Memorial to Mrs. Gaskell. Sketch, March ist, 
p. 244. Illustrated. 

Pearson (Andrew). See Cheshire Notes and Queries. 

Phelps (J. J ). Vale Royal Abbey. Trans. Lane, and Ches. Antiq. Society, 
vol. xvi., pp. 75-82. Illustrated. 

Picton (J. Allanson, M.A.). See Davidson (Samuel. D.D.. LL.D ). 

Powell (Kdgar) and Trevelyan (G. M.). The peasants' rising and the 
Lollards. A collection of unpublished documents, forming an appendix 
to "ICngland in the age of Wycliffe." London: I^ngmans, Green, & 
Co., iS»)9. 8vo. 

pp. 13-16, Chester indictment roll (23rd July, 1381). 
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Proceedings at the Celebration of the Centenary of the Athenaeum, 
Liverpool, Monday. December igth, 1898. Edited by G. T. Shaw. 
Liverpool, 1899. 8vo, pp. [2] . 50. 

Rawson (Harry). A Historical Sketch of the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
from its projection in December, 1861, to February, 1899, by the 
Chairman of the Trustees. [Manchester.] 8vo. pp. 16. 

Record Society, vol. 40. Pleadings and Depositions in the Duchy Court 
of Lancaster, time of Edward VL and Philip and Mary. Edited 
by Lieut.-Colonel Henry Fishwick, F.S.A. Rochdale, 1899. 8vo. 

pp. [vi]. 277. 

Reid (Sir Thos, Wemyss). Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon 
Playfair, first Lord Playfair of St. Andrews. London : Cassell & Co., 
1899. 8vo. 

Chap, iv.— My life in Lancashire, 1841-1844. 

Renaud (F., M.D.). Biddulph Manor and Church. Trans. Lane, and 
Ches. Antiq. Society, vol. xvi., pp. 62-67. Illustrated. 

Sanders (Rev. Francis, M.A.). See Cheshire Sheaf. 

Scott (Rev. Canon S. Cooper, M.A.). Guide to the Church of Saint 
John the Baptist, in the City of Chester. Chester: Phillipson & 
Colder, 1899. 4to, pp. 48. Illustrated. 

Stavert (W. J.). See Cheshire Sheaf. 

Sutton (Charles W.). See Manchester City News. 

Sutton (Hy. S.). See Manchester City News. 

Swann (John Hibbert). Bibliography of Lancashire and Cheshire An- 
tiquities and Biography. Publications during 1898. Trans. Lane, and 
Ches. Antiq. Society^ vol. xvi., pp. 1B9-203. 

Talboys (Harold J.). See Carus-Wilson (Herbert). 

Tasker (W. W.). See Cheshire Sheaf. 

Tavar6 (Fred. L.). See Cheshire Notes and Queries. 

Taylor (Henry). The Ancient Crosses of Lancashire. Trans. Lane, and 
Ches. Antiq. Society, vol. xvi., pp. 39-61. 

Wainwright (Joel). Memories of Marple. Pictorial and descriptive 
reminiscences of a lifetime in Marple, leisure hours on the banks of 
the Goyt, the Tame, and the Etherow, with stories old and new of bye- 
gone days. Privately printed. Manchester: Chorlton & Knowles. 
1899. 4to. pp. [x]. 112. Portrait and illustrations. 

Williams (W. R). The history of the Great Sessions in Wales, 1542- 
1830, together with the lives of Welsh judges, and annotated lists of 
the chamberlains and chancellors, attorney generals, and prothonotaries 
of the four circuits of Chester and Wales. . . Brecknock : Privately 
printed [300 copies]. 1899. 8vo. pp. 203. 

Chester circuit, pp. 29-86. 
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'* Dictionary of National Biography." 

Following Lancashire and Cheshire persons [natives or closely connected] : — 

Vol. 57 : William Tong, Presbyterian divine (1662-1727) ; Lewis Hippolytus 
Joseph Tonna, author [1812-1857] : Charles Towne, artist (d. 1850?); 
Charles Towneley or Townley, collector of classical antiquities (1737- 
1805) ; Christopher Towneley, antiquary (1604-1674) ; Francis Towne- 
ley, Jacobite (1709-1746) ; John Towneley, translator of Hudibras into 
French (1697-1782); James Townley, Wesleyan divine (1774-1833); 
William Charles Townsend, historical and legal writer (1803-1830) ; 
Thomas Townson, divine (1715-1792) ; Thomas Stewart Traill, pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence (1781-1862) ; George Travis, archdeacon 
of Chester (1741-1797) ; Matthew Turner, chemist and freethinker 
(d. 1788?); William Turner, divine (1653-1701); William Turner, 
dissenting divine (1714-1794); Sir Thomas Tyldesley, royalist general 
(1596-1651). 

Vol. 58 : Richard Ullerston, theological writer {ft. 1415) : James Upton, 
schoolmaster (1670- 1749) ; John Upton (1707- 1760) ; Christopher 
Urswick, diplomatist (1448-1522) ; Benjamin Valentine, parlia- 
mentarian {d. 1652?): Laurence Vaux, Roman Catholic divine (1519- 
1585) ; Edward Frederick Venables, one of the heroes of the Indian 
mutiny (1818-1858) ; Robert Venables, soldier (1612 ?-x687) ; Sir 
George Vernon, judge (1578 ?-i639) ; Richard Wadeson, colonel (1826- 
1885). 

Vol. 59 : Peter Walkden, Presbyterian minister (1684-1769) ; Sir Andrew 
Barclay Walker, benefactor of Liverpool (1824-1893) ; George Walker, 
divine (1581 ?-i65i) ; George Walker, dissenting divine (1734 ?-i8o7) ; 
Thomas Walker, police magistrate and author (i 784-1 836) ; Robert 
Wallace, Unitarian divine (1791-1850) ; Charles Walmesley. Roman 
Catholic prelate and mathematician (i 722-1 797) ; Sir Thomas Walmes- 
ley, judge (1537-1612) ; Sir Joshua Walmesley, politician (1784-1871) ; 
Christopher Walton, theosopher (1809-1877) : John Warburton, herald 
and antiquary (1682-1759) : Sir Peter Warburton, judge (x540?-i62i) ; 
Peter Warburton, judge (i 588-1 666) ; Peter Egerton Warburton, 
Australian explorer (1813-1889) ; Rowland Eyles Egerton- Warburton, 
poet (1804- 1 891) ; Gwllym Lloyd Wardle, soldier and politician (1762 ?- 
1833) ; William Waring, Jesuit (1610-1679) ; Mary Amelia Warner, 
actress (1804-1854) ; John Byrne Leicester Warren, third Baron de 
Tabley, poet (i 835-1 895) ; William Waterworth, Jesuit (1811-1882); 
William Thompson Watkin, archaeologist (1836-1888). 

Vol. 60: John Watson, antiquary (1725-1783); John Dawson Watson, 
artist (1832-1892) ; John Watts, educational and social reformer (1818- 
1887) ; Edwin Waugh, Lancashire poet and miscellaneous writer 
(181 7-1 890) : John Weever, poet and antiquary (1576-1632) ; WillisMn 
Newland Welsby, legal writer (i8o2?-i864) ; Sir John Werden or 
Worden, politician (1640-1716) ; Robert Werden or Worden, soldier 
(d. 1690); Thomas West, topographer (i 720-1 779) ; William Robert 
What ton, surgeon and antiquary (1790-1 835).; William Whewell, 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge (1794-1866). 
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CoNTKACTioNs: C. S. attd Q., Cheshire Notes and Queries: C. S., Cheshire Sheaf; 
D. S. B., Dictionary of National Biography ; M. C. S., Manchester City Nex<^s ; hi. F. and 
/'.. Manchester Faces and Places. 



Adams Family of Woodchurch 

C.S. 
Adlington Hall M. F. and P. 
Antiquities. Lancashire and 

Cheshire, Bibliography Swann 
Arden (Sir John) Letter C. S. 
Audley (Lord) and Poictiers C. S. 
Barclay (Alex.) and Manchester 

Axon 
Barnston Family of Crew Hill 

Howard 
Barton Family Dean 
Beeston Castle C. N. and Q. 
Berry (Chas. A. D.D.) Drummond 
Bibliography of Lancashire and 

Cheshire Antiquities Swann 
Biddulph Manor and Church 

Retiaud 
Biography, Lancashire and Che- 
shire, Bibliography Swann 
Birkenhead Priory C. 8. 
Bispham Charities Endowed 
Bland and Linney Charity 

Af. C. N. 
Blundell (Richard) C. N. and Q. 
Books, Special Collections in 

Lane, and Ches. M. C. N. 
Bredbury Reminiscences MiddUton 
Broughton, see Delves-Broughton 
Brownells of Gawsworth C. S. 
Burnley Parish Registers Lane. 

Par, Reg. Soc. 2 
Cambridge. St. John's College. 

Cheshire Admissions C. S. 



Cams Family of Hal ton Cants- 
Wilson 

Centenarians. Cheshire C N. ^ Q. 

Centenarians, Lancashire Axon 

Cheetham Hill Discussion Society 
Cooper 

Cheshire. Admissions to St. John's 
College, Cambridge C. S., Anti- 
quities and Biography Swann, 
Boroughs C. N. and Q., Cente- 
narians C. N. and Q., Flora De 
Tabley, Martyrs C. N. and Q., 
Minstrel Court C. N. and Q., 
Pilgrimages Af. C. N., Privy 
Council References, 1590 Acts, 
References in Patent Rolls. 
1 467- 1 477 Patent, References in 
State Papers, 1672 Daniell, 
Wonders C. N.andQ. 

Chester, Bishop Lloyd's Palace C. 
N. and Q., Cathedral Choristers, 
Epitaphs C. S., Church of St. 
John the Baptist Scott, Circuit, 
1 542-1 830 Williams, Deans C. S., 
Dublin to, one hundred and eight 
years ago C. iV. and Q., Indict- 
ment Roll. 1381 Powell, Norman 
Earls C. N. and Q., Ordinary of 
Arms, 1629 C. S., Roman Walls 
C. N. and Q., St. Oswald's, 
marriage registers C 8., Who 
was Mayor in 1643-44 ? C. S. 

Church Goods. Wirral. 1549 C. S. 

Coins, Kufic, found in Lancashire 
Axon 
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Coldhouse Chapel Manchester, M. 
C N. 

Comber Family of Myddleton 
Hall Howard 

Cotton (Sir Robt.) I^tt^ra.C S. 

Crosses. Ancient, of I^ncashire 
Taylor 

Crossley (F. W.) Life Harris 

Davidson (Dr. Samuel) A^to- 
biofipraphy Davidscn 

Delves- Broughton of Doddtogton 
C. S. 

Denton Reminiscences MiddUton 

Depositions, I^ncaster Dachy 
Court, 1547-58 Bee. Soc. 40 

De Tabley. see Warren 

Domesday Survey of Land be- 
tween Ribble and Mersey 
Farter 

Dukinfield, Reminiscences ilf/i<f/f- 
ton 

Duncalf (John) of Mobberley, 
Will r S. 

Egcrton-Warburton, see War- 
burton 

Emerson (R. W.) Visits to Man- 
chester M. C. N. 

Epitaphs on Chester Choristers 
C S. 

Fetherstonhaugh (Sir Timothy) 
C S. 

Finmore (Archdeacon) C. S. 

Fletcher (Mrs.) in I^ncashire 
Axon 

Folk-lore, I^ncashire Axon 

Frodsham A/. F. and P. 

Garnet t (Thos., naturalist) Axon 

Gaskell (Mrs. E. C.) Payne 

Giants, I^ncashire Axon 

Goyt HalW. N.andQ. 

(ireasby C\ S. 

Great Meols, I^nd dispute. 1659 
('. S. 

Grosvenor Family C. N. and Q. 

Handforth Hall C. N. and Q. 

Haughton. Reminiscences Middle- 
ton 

Hawarden M. C. N. 



Hawkshead. History Covtftr 

Hey wood. History, Scenes Grten 

Higgins (Edward) Axon 

Hockenhull (Richard) C. S. 

Holmes (Randle) MS. Collections 
C.S. 

Hoose. Manor, Court Roll, 1812 
C.S. 

Hopkinson (Dr. J.) Af. F. and P. 

Houghton (John) of Baguley C. 
N. and Q. 

Hugh of Manchester Axon 

Hyde, Annals MiddUton 

Irwell M. F. and P. 

Kelsall Hall C. N. and Q. 

Knutsford, Heath House C. N. and 
Q., Parish Church C. N. and Q, 

Kufic coins found in Lancashire 
Axon 

Lancashire and the rising of 1715 
A xon , Antiquities and Biography 
Swann, Centenarians Axon, 
Early Christianity Garstang, 
Folk-lore Axon, Giants Axon, 
Land between Ribble and 
Mersey, Domesday Survey 
Farrer, Newspapers in 1738-39 
Axon, Old, Echoes Axon, Plot, 
1694 Axon, Privy Council Re- 
ferences, 1500 AdSy References 
in Patent Rolls. 1467- 1477 
Patent, References in State 
Papers, 1672 Daniell, Visitor in 
1807 Axon 

Lancaster. Duchy Court, Plead- 
ings and Depositions Rec. Soc. 
40. Fool Axon 

Leasowe Castle and Race Course 
C.S. 

Letherbrow (Thos.) M. C. N., 

M. F. and P. 
Liverpool. Athenaeum, Centenary 
Proceedings, in Charles II. *s time 
Moore 
I^ngendale. Reminiscences Mid- 

dleton 
Lower Peover Church M. F. andP, 
Lurting (Thos.) Axon 
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Lymm, Guide Ardern 

Manchester and Alex. Barclay 
Axon, and the first Reform 
agitation Axon, Bennett Street 
School M. F. and P., First book 
printed in Axon, Grammar 
School Mill Axon, Jeanie Deans 
Axon, Memorial Hall Rawson, 
Merry Andrew Axon, Smithfield 
Market Af. F. and P.. Will of 
the fifteenth century Axon 

Marbury Church Monuments C.8. 

Marple. Memories Wainxoright, 
Middleton 

Martyrs, Cheshire C. N. and. Q 

Middleton. Ancient Lords Dean 

Middlewich Town Well C. N. and 

Q 
Mills (John) Mills 
Milton (John) Relic C. S. 
Minstrel Court of Cheshire 

C. N. and Q. 
Mottram Reminiscences Middle- 
ton 
Neston Church, Pews, Dispute, 

1711 C. S. 
Newspaper, Lancashire, 1738-39 

Axon 
Nonconformist Licenses, 1672 

DanUll 
Norman Surnames in Cheshire 

C. S. 
Northscale, History Kendall 
Northwich Free Grammar School 

C. S 
Oldham Oldham 
Ordsal Hall M. F. and P. 
Owens College forty years ago 

Owens 
Page (John) Af . C. N., M. F.and P. 
Parkgate Road, making C. S. 
Play fair (Lyon, first Lord) His 

Life in Lancashire Reid 
Pleadings, Lancaster DuchyCourt, 

1547-58 Rec, Soc. 40 
Poole (Rev. Sir Hy.) Diary C. S. 
Poole Hall, Siege C. 8. 
Potter (T. B.) M, F. and P. 



Registers, Burnley Parish Church 

Lane. Par. Reg. Soc. 2, Marriage. 

St. Oswald's, Chester C. S. 
Ribchester, Roman Garstang 
Rochdale Annals Mattley 
Roman Ribchester Garstang^ 

Road, Manchester to Castleshaw 

Andrew, Walls of Chester C. N. 

and Q. 
Rostherne Mere M. F. and P. 
Rowlinson (Wm.) Axon 
Salford, Sacred Trinity Church 

M. F. and P. 
Sandlebridge C. N. and Q. 
Shaw Hall A/. F. and P. 
Siddall (Richard) Account Book 

C. N. and Q. 
Standish (Myles) Mackennal 
Stanley (Anne) C. S. 
Stockport in the fifteenth century 

C. N. and Q., Witchcraft C. N, 

and Q., Yeomanry C. N. and Q. 
Stones (John) C. S. 
Stretford Chapel, History Chetham 

Soc. n.s. 42. 
Surnames, Norman, in Cheshire 

C.S. 
Tarporley Church C. -V. and Q. 
Thurstaston Hall, Ghost C. S. 
Tong (William) D. N. B. 57 
Tonna(L. H. J.) £>. N. B. 57 
Towne (Charles) D. N. B. 57 
Towneley (Charles) D. N. B. ^y 
Towneley (Christopher) D. N. B. 

57 
Towneley (Francis) D. N. B, ^y 
Towneley (John) D. N.B. 57 
Townley (James) D. N. B. 57 
Townsend (W. C.) D. N. B. 57 
Townson (Thos.) D. N.B. 57 
Traffords of Traflford Axon 
Traill (Thomas S.) D. N.B. 57 
Travis (George) D. N. B. 57 
Turner (J. Fox) M. F. and P. 
Turner (Matthew) D. N. B. 57 
Turner (William) D. N. B. 57 
Tyldesley (Sir Thomas) D. N. B. 

57 
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Ullerston (Richard) D. N, B. 58 
Upton (James) D. N. B. 58 
Upton (John) D. N. B. 58 
Urswick (Christopher) D. N. B. 

58 
Vale Royal Abbey Phelps 
Valentine (Benjamin) D. N. B. 

58 
Vaux (Laurence) D. N. B. 58 
Venablcs (E. F.) D. N. B. 58 
Venables (Gen. Robt). Will C. S. 
Venables (Robt.) D. N. B. 58 
Vernon (Sir George) D. N. B. 58 
Wadeson (Richard) D. N. B. 58 
Walkden (Peter) D. N. B. 59 
Walker (Sir A. B.) D. N. B, 59 
Walker (George) D. N. B. 59 
Walker (Thomas) D. N. B. 59 
Wallace (Robt.) D. N. B. 59 
Wallasey. Land dispute. 1659 C. S, 
Walmesley (Charles) D. N. B. 59 
Walmesley (Sir Thos.) D. N. B. 59 
Walmsley (Sir Joshua) D. N. B. 59 
Walton (Christopher) D, N. B. 59 
Warburton (John) D. N. B. 59 
Warburton (Sir Peter) D. N. B. 59 
Warburton (Peter) D.N.B. 59 
Warburton (Peter Egerton) D. N. 

B.59 
Warburton (Rowland E. Egerton) 

D. N. B. 59 
Wardle ((iwllym Lloyd) D. N. B. 

59 
Wardley Hall A/. F. and P. 
Waring (William) D. X. B. 59 



Warner (Mary Amelia) D. N. B. 

59 
Warren (J. B. L., first Baron de 

Tabley) D. N. B. 59 
Warrington. Old M. C. N, 
Water worth (William) D,N.B. 59 
Watkin (Wm. Thompson) D. N. B. 

59 
Watson (John) D. N, B. 60 
Watson (John Dawson) D. N. B. 

60 
Watts (John) D. N. B. 60 
Waugh (Edwin) D, N. B. 60 
Weever (John) D. N. B. 60 
Welsby (Wm. Newland) D. N. B. 

60 
Werden (Sir John) D. N. B. 60 
Werden (Robert) D. N. B. 60 
West (Thomas) D. N. B. 60 
Whatton (William Robert) D. 

iST. B. 60 
Whewell (William) D. N. B. 60 
Wilmslow, past and present C. N. 

andQ. 
Wills. Probate Registry. Chester. 

Abstracts C. S. 
Wirral Deanery. Church Goods. 

1549 C. S. 
Witchcraft in Stockport C. N, 

andQ. 
Witton Free Grammar School 

C. S. 
Worden, ui Werden 
Yeomanry, Stockport C. N. and Q. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



In presenting the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Council 
to the members of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, the Council are gratified in being able to state that 
the losses in the number of meml^rs, which must inevitably 
occur in this as in other societies from various causes, have 
been more than filled up by an accession of new members, 
and that the interest both of the winter meetings and the 
summer excursions has been equal to that of former years. 
The Council regret that the issue of the volume of Trans- 
actions for 1898 should have been so long delayed, which is 
attributable in great measure to the difficulty in obtaining the 
numerous illustrations to elucidate the papers, but they trust 
the delay will have been amply compensated by the value 
they have added to the volume. 

Mkmbbrs. — Twenty-eight new members have been elected 
during the past year, and eighteen (the same number as in 
last year) have been lost by death, resignation, and other 
causes. The total number of members is now 341, viz. : — 

Ordinary Members 292 

Life Members 44 

Honorary Members 5 

being an increase of ten meml^rs over last year. 

Meetings.- -The Winter Session comprised eight monthly 
meeting's, held in the Chethani Hospital, by the courtesy of 
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the^Feoffees. The following papers were contributed at the 
meetings succeeding the annual meeting, which was held for 
busmess purposes only. 

1899- 
Jan. 27. — Annual Meeting. 

Feb. 3.— The Sepulchral Remains found in 1898 at Todmorden. By Dr. 
Lawton Russell, with an Introductory Address by Professor 
W. Boyd Dawkins. F.R.S. 
Mar. 3.— The Hero of Flodden Field. By Mr. John Dean. 

„ 3.— The Clog Almanacs at Chethara College. By Mr. G. C. Yates. 
„ 3.-- The Recent Explorations on Hades Hill. By Mr. W. H. 
Sutcliife. 
April 7. — The Ancient Crosses of I^ncashire. the Hundred of Leyland. 
By Mr. H. Taylor. 
,, 7. — The Ancient Worship of Mithras. By Mr. J. E. Sandbacb. 
,, 7.— Some Explanations of the Apparent Use of a Copper Disc found 
in China Lane. Lancaster. By the Rev. J. Bone. 
Oct. 13. — President's Address. By Mr. C. W. Sutton. 

„ 13.— The Manchester Sanctuary. By Mr. Wm. Harrison. 
Nov. 3.— Melandra Castle. By Mr. W. R. Hamnett. 

,. 3.— .\n Old Family Bible of the Hydes of Denton. By Mr. T. 

Middleton. 
„ 3.— An Original Deed of Ownership of a Pew in St. John's Church, 

Manchester. By Rev. Canon Henn. 
„ 3.— Discovery of Cinerary Urns on Bleasdale Moor. By Mr. S. 
Jackson. 
Dec. I.— The Owen MSS. By Mr. E. A.\on. 

,. I.— The Manchester Cathedral Bells. By Rev. H. A. Hudson. 
„ 1. - Daniel Eccleston. By Mr. J. S. Slinger. 
1900. 
Jan. ig. — The Roman Fortifications recently discovered at Wilderspool. 
By Mr. Thomas May. 



Summer Meetings were held at the places, and on the 
dates, as in the following list : — 

1899. 
Apr. 22. — Visit to the Christie Library and Owens College Museum. 
May 17. — Peel Moat, Heaton Norris. 
June 3. — Mouselow Castle and Cxlossop Hall. 

„ 17. — Hades Hill, near Rochdale. 
July 8. — Adlington Hall and Prestbury Church. 

,, 28.~Ribchester Excavations and Stydd Church. 
Aug. 12.— Roman Fortifications at Wilderspool, Warrington Academy and 
Museum. 

„ 26.- Kenyon Peel Hall and Yates Peel Hall. 
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Sep. 16 — Bradshaw Hall and Church and Hall-ith-Wood. 

„ 30. Melandra Castle. • 
Oct. 7. Worsley Hall. 
Dtc. y The John Kylands Library. 



Much good work has been done during the past year, both 
by our own members and by others, in elucidating the history 
of ancient man, and also of the Roman occupation in 
Lancashire and the district, which may be summarised as 
follows : — 

Mr. John Garstang, B.A., has superintended fresh excava- 
tions at the Roman station at Ribchester. His interesting 
discoveries are reported at length in vol. xvi. of our Trans- 
actions, 

Mr. Thomas May has l>een engaged on similar work at 
another Roman station at Wilderspool, near Warrington, an 
account of which Mr. May delivered l)efore the Society on 
the 19th inst., illustrating it by an exhibition of a great variety 
of articles found during the excavation. This account, it is 
hoped, will appear in a future volume of the Transactions. 

Mr. Charles Roeder, one of our members, with most 
laudable zeal and untiring energy, has devoted much time to 
watching the extensive excavations rendered necessary by the 
important enlargement of the Great Northern Railway 
Company's buildings at Alport Town and Castlefield, the 
site of Mancunium, the Roman camp and settlement. Mr. 
Roeder gave an interesting account of his investigations at 
one of the winter meetings, and exhibited a large and varied 
collection of pottery, &c., rescued from the excavations. 

It is very desirable that such an important collection should 
not bi; dispersed or remain in private hands, but should be 
deposited in some place where it could l)e studied by anyone 
interested in Roman archaeology. 

Messrs. Garstang and Hamnett have, under the auspices 
of a local committee, carried on an extensive work of explora- 
tion at Melandra Castle, a Roman hill fort, near Glossop, 
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with very interesting results, which were detailed in an able 
manner at a recent meeting of our Society by Mr. Hamnett. 
The Council had great pleasure in making a grant of five 
guineas towards Mr. Roeder's explorations, and of the same 
amount towards the expense of the Ribchester excavations. 
A special appeal was made to the members for subscriptions 
towards the Melandra Castle Exploration Fund, with the 
result that £1^* QS. was handed over to the local committee. 

Other important archaeological discoveries have been made 
during the course of the year by members of the Society, 
among which may be mentioned a tumulus (described by 
Canon Green well as of an unique type) at Bleasdale Moor, by 
Mr. S. Jackson, one of our local secretaries ; another tumulus 
opened on land belonging to Mr. Griffith Dearden, situated at 
Hades Hill, near Rochdale ; and an earthen circle on a farm 
belonging to Mr. Sutcliffe, of Todmorden, which, though its 
existence had been long known, had not hitherto been investi- 
gated. An account of the last will be found in vol. xvi., 
recently issued, p. 169. 

Conference of ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Societies. — The eleventh 
Annual Conference in union with the Society of Antiquaries 
was held on the 12th July last at Burlington House, London, 
under the presidency of the Right Hon. Viscount Dillon, 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. Our Society was 
represented on this as on former occasions by Messrs. Alex. 
Brooke and C. C. Smith. A short report of the proceedings 
will be appended to this report when published in the 
Transactions, 

Obituary. — Mr, Thomas Hoyle Hope, solicitor, of Atherton, 
who joined the Society on the 26th January, 1894, died on the 
7th November, 1899. ^^ was a resident of the neighbourhood 
of Leigh for more than sixty-five years, had an ancestry of 
which he was justly proud, and possessed a keen antiquarian 
and historical interest in all the township's affairs. He utilised 
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his unrivalled knowledge of all matters concerning the history 
of the district in lectures and contributions to the press. A 
few of the latter have been privately reprinted. They are all 
marked by rigid accuracy and legal precision. He was an 
effective public speaker and a delightful companion, 

Mr, John Robinson, of Eccles, joined 4th September, 1883. 
He died on 28th April, 1899. He was the proprietor of the 
*' original Eccles cake shop," and a frequent attendant at 
the meetings of the Society in its earlier days. 

Mr, James Naylor^ of Didsbury, joined the Society on 
ist Noveml)er, 1895, ^"^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ January, 1900. 

Mr. Henry Pearson, bank manager, of Salford : he joined the 
Society on 8th October, 1886, and died 29th January, 1899. 

Major Hall, late Borough Treasurer of Salford, was an 
original member of the Society, and for many years attended 
its meetings. He had been in the service of the Salford 
Corporation for thirty-one years, and held the office of Borough 
Treasurer during twenty-seven years. He was a native of 
Congleton, and grandson of the Rev. Samuel Hall, the first 
incumbent of St. Peter's Church, Manchester. He was con- 
nected with the volunteer movement from its commencement, 
retiring with the rank of major in 1883. He died on 
13th January, 1^0. 

Several back volumes of the Transactions have been sold 
during the past year to the John Rylands, the Bodleian, and 
other public libraries. A few copies remain in hand of some of 
the year's issues, and new members, who may be desirous of 
completing their sets as far as possible, are recommended to 
lose no time in applying for them. 

Acknowledgments. — The cordial thanks of the Society 
are due to the Feoffees of Chetham's Hospital for their 
continued and much appreciated kindness in allowing the use 
of the reading-room for the winter meetings and also of a 
room for the meetings of the Council. The Council also 
T 
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desire to tender their thanks to Mr. W. T. Browne, the 
governor of the hospital, for the courteous readiness with 
which he facilitates the arrangements for the meetings. 

The thanks of the members are also due to those officers 
who have served us so well in past years, viz. : Mr. Charles 
W. Sutton, the Editor of the Transactions; Mr. William 
Harrison, Honorary Treasurer, and Mr. Geo. C. Yates, 
F.S.A., Honorary Secretary. The Society's thanks are also 
due to the Auditors, Messrs. Faith waite and Seed. 
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Appendix. 



The following report is furnished by Mr. Alexander 
Brooke : — 

A Congress of Archaeological Societies, in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries, continues to be held annually at 
Burlington House, London. A report of the eighth Congress 
was given with the Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society ^ vol. xiv., 1896. 

The ninth Congress was not held until December, 1897, 
owing to the death of Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., the 
president. The completion of Mr. Gomme's Index of 
Archaeological Papers from 1682 was reported and sub- 
scriptions invited. A catalogue of effigies proposed some time 
ago was discussed, and hopes expressed that local societies 
would help to collect lists of all effigies in their parish 
churches — effigies of all dates, including busts and portrait 
medallions (but not incised slabs or brasses), with notes of 
their original position and location. It was the general 
opinion that it would be best to get out a provisional list, 
however imperfect, however rough-cast, than delay the 
matter. 

The Photographic Survey was reported to be taken in 
hand by the National P^hotographic Record Association, 
formed under the presidency of Sir Benjamin Stone, M.F., 
who had been at the head of the original Warwickshire 
survey. 

Mr. Lionel Cust, of the National Portrait Gallery, submitted 
some forms he had printed in order to obtain particulars and 
a register of interesting portraits scattered about the country, 
with instructions how to describe a portrait. 

The tenth Congress was held in July, 1898, and amongst 
other matters that engaged attention was a proposal by Mr. 
Stanley Leighton, M.P., to petition the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, in view of the importance of obtaining registers of 
historical portraits in private ownership, to exempt from 
estate duty portraits registered under the authority of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

The eleventh Congress was held on Wednesday, July 12th, 
1899, under the presidency of the Right Hon. Viscount 
Dillon, P.S.A. 

The report of the Standing Committee stated that in 
consecjuence of the heavy demands on the Exchequer it was 
not thought desirable to act at once on the resolution passed 
at the last Congress that steps should be taken to obtain 
remission of legacy duty on family portraits, and that the 
resolution remains in abeyance therefore. 

That owing to a difficulty that had arisen the Effigies 
Committee had not proceeded further with the prmting of 
the list. 

That the Committee gladly call attention to the illustrated 
description of the effigies in the diocese of Carlisle, published 
by the Cumberland and Westmorland Archajological Society ; 
and that the Committee wished to call attention to the fact 
that no addition has recently been made to the archa?ological 
surveys already published. These are for the counties of 
Cumberland, Hereford, Herts, Kent, Lancaster, and West- 
morland. It is most desirable that the surveys of other 
counties should be completed, and especially in view of the 
contemplated issue of a new series of county histories. 

The safe custody of wills, county, diocesan, and parish 
records was the chief subject of discussion — at all events, the 
subject that most greatly occupied the time of the Congress in 
1899. The following resolution was proposed by E. A. Fry, 
Es<i. (Hon. Sec. British Record Association and Parish 
Register S<x:iety) : — 

'* The Congress of Archaeological Societies, having regard 
to the revelations relating to the custody and condition of 
wills, parish registers, and other public documents in the 
recent Shipway Pedigree case, in which so many documents 
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were forged and stolen, considers that steps should be taken 
to ask Government to appoint a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the subject of the better preservation and anangenient of 
such records whereby such practices might be rendered 
impossible in the future." 

It was agreed that a deputation be appointed to explain to 
Mr. Balfour the views of the Congress. 

In the discussion on the resolution much was said for and 
against public record and local record offices ; and many 
allusions were made to the tampering with records exposed in 
trials other than the Shipway, and especially to the Lancashire 
pedigree trials for the recovery of the Harrison Estates from 
1873 ^^ 1886, of which an account was published by the late 
Mr. J. P. Karwaker, F.S.A., the author of East Cheshire^ and 
the well-known member of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society. In the Harrison case it was proved 
that numerous entries had been altered and erased in at 
least three or four parish registers, and that the official 
•* transcripts " or certified copies returned year by year to the 
Bishop of Chester, and now preserved in the registries at 
Chester and Lancaster, had also been tampered with, and it 
is feared in some cases ruthlessly destroyed. Mr. Harwaker, 
in his account of the trials, estimated these criminal acts, 
entries tampered with or inserted in the registers of Preston, 
Kirkham, Poulton, and Lytham, as well as on the transcripts 
relating to Preston, Kirkham, and Penwortham, as not far 
short of fifty in number ; and that the ingenuity of the forgers 
would have been successful had it not been for the preserva- 
tion of the Court Rolls of the Manor of Lea, near Preston, 
out of reach of the forgers. The moral drawn by Mr. 
Earwaker in 1887 from the facts exposed at the Harrison 
trials was that too great attention cannot be paid to the safe 
preservation and custody of parish registers, and that no one 
should be allowed access to I hem except in the presence of 
some responsible person ; and that if the clergy are too 
negligent as custodians, the sooner a bill for the removal 
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of all the parish registers to Somerset House became law the 
better. 

The general feeling of the Congress, however, was emphatic- 
ally against taking parish registers and records out of their 
own parishes, and even more decidedly against sending up 
any local records to London ; and much was said in favour of 
the clergymen as custodians as compared with others, e.g., 
with those of the diocesan registers, for, though there were 
some sad exceptions, the parish registers had survived as a 
rule well from the earliest dates, and the hospitality and 
courtesy of the country clergy was almost unfailing ; though 
it was pointed out that the Shipway frauds were nmch owing 
to this hospitality and kindness. Many members of the 
Congress spoke in favour of the county councils. Worcester- 
shire was specially mentioned as taking great interest in their 
records and in their treatment, e.g,, in seeing that they are 
cared for in dry, fire- proof safes, though many places with 
arch roofs, &c., are not fire-proof. Dr. Cox s;ud that the 
county councils have powers to insist on proper safes for 
documents relating to parish charities or public lands, and are 
very fairly moving in the matter; but, of course, cannot touch 
things strictly ecclesiastical ; and that in Northamptonshire 
the feeling was decidedly in favour of the parish sticking to 
their own documents, and not allowing them to go to a 
centre — even to a county centre — provided there was proper 
custody ; and they were most decidedly against ;my record 
leaving the county. Chancellor Ferguson, Mr. Neville, the 
Hon. Secretary, and others spoke very warmly of the great 
interest county councils are taking in their records, and of 
the good work they were doing towards their preservation and 
indexing. 

[According to ihe A thenirum, 12th August, 1899, Mr. Balfour 
was unable to receive the deputation of the archcxlogical 
societies, but intimated the intention of a committee to inquire 
whether any and, if any, what changes are desirable in the 
arrangements now existing for the security and custody of 
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local records and for making them accessible to students and 
the public] 

The statement of the work by the parish registers societies 
of Lancashire, Shropshire, and Yorkshire in printing their 
registers was satisfactory. Lancashire had a large list, with 
keen workers. Yorkshire numbered two hundred and thirty 
members at a guinea each. Shropshire was much indebted 
to Mr. Stanley Leighton's interest ; and printing the registers 
has been taken up warmly there, nearly every country clergy- 
man being an honorary member of the county society and 
desirous of having the registers of his parish printed ; and in 
not many years they hope to be through the county with 
regard to rural parishes. Worcester was reported as having 
done good work, and Gloucester and other counties. 

Mi. Nevill expressed pleasure at the work done, and at the 
Congress being relieved of the expense, as well as the 
expense of indexing the archaeological papers. He remarked 
that there ought to be a return of public registers in each 
diocese, that they would doubtless prove in number many 
more than given in the three Parliamentary returns, viz., that 
of 1812, on the passing of Rose's Act, which placed the 
registers under the control of the Registrar-General ; and of 
the return of 1831-3; and of 1872, which were all defective 
and inaccurate. 

**The Monumental Effigies Catalogue" was reported on 
rather dolefully by Mr. St. John Hope as having made little 
progress, except in Cumberland, under the work of Chancellor 
Ferguson, and in Derbyshire, Mr. St. John Hope's work. 
The post- Reformation monuments were the difficult part of 
the work, there being so much more to describe about them, 
more variety in them, more positions of figures than in the 
old recumbent effigies. It was suggested that it was quite 
possible for members of each local society to list their own 
county for the Monumental Effigies Committee. 

The Hon. Secretary's opinion was that we must just go 
pegging along and we shall move in time, as we have with 
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parish registers, photographic survey of England and Wales, 
&c. In the case of parish registers the first report was issued 
in 1892, and was some years in producing its full effect. The 
report on the photographic survey issued in 1895 ^^^ ^^^Y 
now l^ginning to bear fruit. 

"The National Portrait Catalogue" returns were small. 
The Wiltshire Society exhibited by the Rev. E. H. Goddard, 
Hon. Sec, Wiltshire Archaeological Society, some books very 
fully completed in the form recommended by Mr. Lionel 
Cust. The originals are kept in Devizes and duplicates sent 
to the National Portrait Gallery. Mr. Nevill, remarking on 
particulars required, said that they seemed formidable, but 
tackled resolutely they are very little trouble. 

The Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., gave an account of 
the manner in which it was proposed by Messrs. Constable to 
prepare and publish the series of Victoria county histories 
projected by Mr. G. L. (lomme, F.S.A., and a resolution was 
passed expressing hopes that every assistance will be rendered 
by the various archa?ological societies. 

Mr. Gould drew attention to the importance of obtaining a 
complete record of defensive earthworks, many of which had 
never been recorded, and were in constant danger of 
destruction. 

The usual vote of thanks was accorded to the President and 
the Society of Antiquaries for the use of their rooms and for 
their hospitality; and thanks were voted to the Hon. Secretary 
for his untiring labours. 





RULES. 

Revised January, f^97. 

1. Preamble. — This Society is instituted to examine, pre- 
serve, and illustrate ancient Monuments and Records, and to 
promote the study of History, Literature, Arts, Customs, and 
Traditions, with particular reference to the antiquities of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

2. Name, &c. — This Society shall he called the ** Lanca- 
shire AND Cheshire ANTiguARiAN Society.*' 

3. Election of Members. — Candidates for admission to 
the Society must hs proposed by one member of the Society, 
and seconded by another. Applications for admission must 
be submitted in writing to the Council, who shall, as soon 
as {X)ssible after the receipt of the application, determine 
the election or otherwise of the candidate. Each new 
member shall have his election notified to him by the 
Honorary Secretary, and shall at the same time be furnished 
with a copy of the Rules, and be required to remit to the 
Treasurer, within two months after such notification, his 
entrance fee and subscription ; and if the same shall be 
thereafter unpaid for more than two months, his name may 
be struck off the list of members unless he can justify 
the delay to the satisfaction of the Council. No new- 
member shall participate in any of the advantages of the 
Society until he has paid his entrance fee and subscription. 
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Each member shall be entitled to admission to all meetings 
of the Society, and to introduce a visitor, provided that the 
same person be not introduced to two ordinary or general 
meetings in the same year. Each member shall receive, free 
of charge, such ordinary public«itions of the Society as shall 
have been issued since the commencement of the year in 
which he shall have been elected, provided that he shall have 
paid all subscriptions then due from him. The Council shall 
have power to remove any name from the list of members on 
due cause being shown to them. Members wishing to resign 
at the termination of the year can do so by informing the 
Honorary Secretary, in writing, of their intention, on or before 
tlu 30th November^ in that year. 

4. Honorary Mkmbkrs. — The Council shall have the 
powrr of recommending persons for election «is honorary 
members. 

5. Honorary Local Secretaries. — The Council shall 
have power to appoint any person Honorary Local Secretary, 
whether he be a member or not, for the town or district 
wherein he may reside, in order to facilitate the collection of 
accurate information as to objects and discoveries of local 
interest. 

6. Si'HscRiPTioNS. — An annual subscription often shillings 
and sixpence shall be paid by each member. All such sub- 
scriptions shall be due in advance on the first day of January. 

7. Entrance Fei:. — Each person on election shall pay an 
entrance fee of half a guinea in addition to his first year's 
subscription. 

8. Life Membership. — A payment of seven guineas shall 
constitute the composition for life membership, including the 
entrance fee. 

9. Government.— The affairs of the Society shall be 
conducted by a Council, consisting of the President of the 
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Society, not more than Six Vice-Presidents, the Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer, and fifteen members elected out of 
the general body of the members. The Council shall retire 
annually, but the members of it shall be eligible for re-election. 
Any intermediate vacancy by death or retirement may be 
filled up by the Council. Four members of the Council to 
constitute a quorum. The Council shall meet at least four 
times yearly. A meeting may at any time be convened by 
the Honorary Secretary by direction of the President, or on 
the requisition of four members of the Council. Two Auditors 
shall be appointed by the members at the ordinary meeting 
next preceding the final meeting of the Session. 

10. Mode of Electing Officers other than the 
Auditors. — The Honorary Secretary shall send out notices 
convening the annual meeting, and with such notices enclose 
blank nomination papers of members to fill the vacancies in 
the Council and Officers, other than the Auditor. The said 
notice and nomination paper to be sent to each member 
twenty -one days prior to the annual meeting. The nomina- 
tion paper shall be returned to the Secretary not less than 
seven days before the annual meeting, such paper being signed 
by the proposer and seconder. Should such nominations not 
be sufficient to fill the several offices becoming vacant, the 
Council shall nominate members to supply the remaining 
vacancies. A complete list shall be printed, and in case of a 
contest such list shall be used as a ballot paper. 

11. Sectional Committees. — The Council may from 
time to time appoint Sectional Committees, consisting of 
members of their own body and of such other members 
of the Society as they may think can, from their special 
knowledge, afford aid in such branches of archaeology as 
the following: i. Prehistoric Remains. 2. British and 
Roman Antiquities. 3. Mediaeval, Architectural, and other 
Remains. 4. Ancient Manners and Customs, Folk-Lore, 
History of Local Trades and Commerce. 5. Records, 
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Deeds, and other MSS. 6. Numismatics. 7. Geneaology, 
Family History, and Heraldry. 8. Local Bibliography and 
Authorship. 

12. Duties of Officers. — The duty of the President 
shall be to preside at the meetings of the Society, and to 
maintain order. His decision in all questions of precedence 
among speakers, and on all disputes which may arise during 
the meeting, to be absolute. In the absence of the President 
or \'ice- Presidents it shall be competent for the members 
present to elect a chairman. The Treasurer shall take 
charge of all moneys l)elonging to the Society, pay all 
accounts passed by the Council, and submit his accounts and 
lx)oks, duly audited, to the annual meeting, the same having 
been submitted to the meeting of the Council immediately 
preceding such annual meeting. The duties of the Honorary 
Secretary shall be to attend all meetings of the Council and 
Society, enter in detail, as far as practicable, the proceedings 
at each meeting, conduct the correspondence, preserve all 
letters received, and convene all meetings by circular if 
requisite. He shall also prepare and present to the Council 
a Report of the year's work, and, after confirmation by the 
Council, shall read the same to the members at the annual 
meeting. 

13. Annual Meeting. — The annual meeting of the Society 
shall be held in the last week of January. 

14. Ordinary Meetings. — Ordinary meetings shall be 
held in Manchester at 6-15 p.m., on the second Friday of each 
month, from October to April, or at such other times as the 
Council may appoint, for the reading of papers, the exhibition 
of objects of anti(iuity, and the discussion of subjects connected 
therewith. 

15. General Meetings. — The Council m«iy, from time to 
time, convene general meetings at different places rendered 
interesting by their antiquities, architecture, or historic 
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associations. The work of these meetings shall include 
papers, addresses, exhibitions, excavations, and any other 
practicable means shall be adopted for the elucidation of the 
history and antiquities of the locality visited. 

1 6. Exploration and Excavation. — The Council may, 
from time to time, make grants of money towards the cost of 
excavating and exploring, and for the general objects of the 
Society. 

17.. Publications. — Original papers and ancient documents 
communicated to the Society may be published in such manner 
as the Council shall from time to time determine. Back 
numbers of the Transactions and other publications of the 
Society remaining in stock may be purchased by any nieml)er 
of the Society at such prices as the Council shall determine. 

18. Property. — The property of the Society shall he 
vested in the names of three Trustees to be chosen by the 
Council. 

19. Intekprhtation Clausk. — In these Rules the mascu- 
line shall include the feminine gender. 

20. Alteration of Rules. — These Rules shall not he 
altered except by a majority of not less than two- thirds of the 
members present and voting at the annual or at a special 
meeting convened for that purpose. Fourteen days' notice of 
such intended alteration is to be given to every member of 
the Society. 
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for any ivason the papers of a society are not indexed in the year to which 
they projierly belong the plan is to include them in the following year; and 
whenever the paix»rs of societies ai*e bi-ought into the Index for the lii*st time 
they are then indexed from thej-^nr IWU. 

By this means it will be s<?en that the year J8*Jl is treated as the commen- 
cing j-ear for the annual Index, and that all transactions published in and 
since that year will find their place in the sori«?s. 

To make this work complete an index of the transactions from the begin- 
ning of archaeological societies down to the yoar IWX) needs to Ije publishetl. 
This Index is alrearly cimipleted in MS. furm. and the first i>art will be i*eady 
by March next. 

Societies will greatly oblige bj' ctunmunicating any omissions or sugges- 
tions ti> the editor, LAntKNTK CioMSiK, F.S.A., 21, Dors«?t S4iuare, London, N.W. 

Single copies of the yearly Index from 18JH may Ix; obtained. Tin* 
subrtcrijition li>t for thecomi>lete Index np to I8y<» is still ofM^n, and intending 
subscribers should applj' at onc<» to Messrs. Ar<'iii ha i.u (.'oxhtaiilk & Co. Many 
of the Societies in union with tin* Society of Antiiiuarics take a sufHcient 
number of copies of the yearly Ind«*x to issue with their transactions to 
each of their members. The moi*e this plan is extended the less will be the 
cost of the Index to each society. 
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Fearnoii, 
Marllx)roiigh (Duke of) ami Chnrl"s 

XII. : tStamjK 
Marria»j:e customs : Hoft, Mm'ttair. 
Marriages (early): Frier. 
Mai's toil Mo<u- : Firth. 
Maxstoke : W'ihoii. 
Mayo: Browne. 

Mead ami mead v(?ss<'ls: Cumiitj. 
Moatli : Cochrane. 
Meaux : Bower. 
Melos : BasaHfjitet. 
Mercian shii-cs : Taylor. 
Mitldlesex : Stephcnaon. 
Milton : Grayliinj. 
Minsliull Vernon : Rcnond. 
Montgomeryshii-c : Jlowellj Owatj 

Thomas. 
Monuments, tombs, and eiligii's : 

Andre'j Bowcr^ Jiranthfe, Chrinfy, 

lJilhny Flayer^ Ilewivon, litrarhey^ 

Stephenson. 
Morra, game of : Perdriztf. 
Mount M«*rrion : Ball. 
Murray Islands : JLinf. 
Music : Bridye^ S^jnire. 

Nagadah iM*ri<Hl : Wiedemann, 

Naval MS.: Gould. 

Nebuchadnezzar : Sfrony. 

New Hebrides : Jenninyx. 

New Koss : Buckley, 

Niger coast protectorate: (francille, 
liippolyte-Bousnac. 

Norfolk. See •' (tri'at Yarmouth," 
" Norwich." 

Northamptonshir**. See *• Kings- 
thorp," *' Peterborough. ** 

Norlhiield and Wesley : Fear son. 

Northumljerland : J/eywood. S*'c 
"Aydon," " Corbridg*',*' •' Tyne- 
mouth." 

Norton camp : Bidyool, 

Norwich : Minet. 

Notarial signs nmnual : Viyors. 

Numismatics 
Balcombe find : Grueher, 



Numismatics (continued) 
Kdwardian : Cooper. 
Gn*ek : Karle-Fox^ Jmhof-Blumer^ 
Macdonald, Ferdrizct^ Six^ Wroth. 
Indian : Codrinyton. 
Mende find : Weber, 
Uoman: Evans, 
Scottish finds: liichardson, 
Shi*ewsbury mint : Kenyon. 
Warwickshiiv : JJavis, 
AVest Cnml^erland tokens: Feryuson. 

Oban : Anderson. 
Oil jMVsses : Fatun. 
Okeover : SlepJtenson. 
Ongar: Bound. 
Oriental Congress : OfJ'ard. 
Orkney: Vharleson^ Citrsifer, 
Onnside : Feryuson. 
Ormside cup : < 'oil iny wood. 
Oronsay : Anderson. 
Otham: Cave-Brown. 
Otter and l)eaver tnij)s: Mnnro. 
Ox font : Hurst J Manniny. See *• P«»r- 
chester."' 

Pargetting : Hurst. 
Parish ant i<iuiti€»s: Huyhcs^ Lrtvcy. 
Parish registers : Gwillim^ jT., Vane, 
Parishes : Dawson, Dowdet^wcll. 
Parliament, meml)ei*s of, for 15ishoj»'s 

Castle: We y man. 
Parliamentary eh'ctious: Jenninys, 
Pembi-okeshii-e: Fhillijis. .*^f "llaver- 

fonlwest."' 
Pennington : Coirj^r. 
Pei-shoiv : Andrews. 
Perthshiiv. ,S^e '- Ard<.)cli.'' 
Peterborough : Drydcn, 
Phrygia : Anderson. 
Picture bt)ard dummies : Feryuson, 
Piddletown : Dillon. 
Plac*.* names : Duiynan^ Mncritchte^ 

Maskelyne^ Fheni; 
Platuiai: Woodhouse. 
Plumstead : Howdl. 
Plymouth : Risk. 
I\istal stamps: Cramond. 
Pottery : Anderson, Pilcher. 
Pi*ehistoric remains : Westropp, 

British st'tt lenient : Mortimer. 

Burial phu.*es : JIutcheson, Irvine. 

Cairns : Cant rill , Coffey ^ linnkelf. 

Cist : Coles, Frazer. 

(.'romlechs : O^Jieilly. 

Fiviich Stone henge: WornfM. 

Flint scrariei-d : Knowles, 

lloru impfemeuts : Xewstead, 
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Pi^historic romains (roufiniirfl). 

Implements: Wimf/e. 

Lake dwellings; Dinicombe. 

Bock-shelter ; Amlerson. 

Stone impl**inents : Jona, MUchefl, 

Stone ijeriod : Lnch-Szyrma. 

Trepanning : Munro, 
Pi'eshute: GiclUim, 
Pivston: Ball. 
I*riories : Drinkwater^ Hmhon^ Movr'm^ 

Norman, Ifohcrlsou, 
Pudukota: Jill/. 

Purim, Tophet, Z<djali, and Mi:Tpah: 
Simcox. 

Querns : Mitchell. 

Bacial temperaments : Amc9. 
Katho quarry : Coles. 
Rliayader : ^Villiamff. 
ilichmond : Fjcnnell. 
Eochester : Hope, 
Rodington : Vane. 

Ilonian remains : Haver field, Xayh, 
Kcicstead, Pai/ne. 

Altar : Ilaverjicld. 

Ardocli : Andei'son, Chriatiiton, Cnu- 
ninyham, Ilosx, 

Aurie from S(.)utli India : Fldl. 

C'ii'enci.'.stHr : Cripjts. 

C J anvi 1 le : Knulehea , -t. 

Dorchesiter : Cozens. 

Inscriptions : Offord. 

Mint : Sclhnan. 

Pigs of lead : Birch, Leader. 

Silchester : Hope. 

Tombstones : Haterjield. 

Wall : Haver field, Hodfjuoii. 
Rome : Brounhir. 
Rose : Andre. 

Rosserk and Movn<* : O'Hara. 
Round Tower: O'Ueilhj. 
Rowton : Soud/ord. 
RusUcnflen : Copland. 

St. Albans : Moryon. Payc. 
St, Daviils : Llandnff. 
St. Dou lough : Irvine. 
St. Fillans : liobertson 
St. John, Knights of : Bees. 
Salcombe Regis : Morshead. 
Sandgat(." : Button. 
Sandling : Bedstone. 
Sandown: Button. 
Santa Cruz : Jenninys. 
Saxon anti(juitios : Ferry. 
Saxon churches: Micklethicaite. 
Scarisbrick : Poicell, 



Schools: Leach, TJtomnft^ Mlidriian, 

Scotland : Mitchell. See '' Ardoch." 
"Catrail," '-Oban/' " Oransav," 
'•Orkney.-' 

Sculpturetl stono.^ ; Irvine. 

Seaton: Troup. 

Sevenoaks : Cornell , 

Severn : Cardetr. 

Sherborne : Wildnian. 

Sheriffs farm, The : Turner, 

Shetland : Irvine, Mitchell. 

Shoreditch : Hudson. 

Shorne: Arnold. 

Shrewsbury : Phillips. 
Battle of: Calvert, Fletcher. 

Shropshire : Duiynaiij Fletcher, Satul- 
ford. See " Bishop's Castle,*' 
" Bromfiekl," " Chirbnry," " Cla- 
verley," "Rodington," *• Shrews- 
bury," " Wombridge." 

Shurland House: Cave-Brotru. 

Sittingljourne : Grayliny. 

Sobos : Granville. 

Somerset : Bates, Fry, Bayer 9. 

Somersetshii-e : Allen. i<ee *• Ban well 
Hill," " Brislington,^' "Clapton- 
in-Gordano,'' " Somerset,*' '* \Val- 
ton-in-CJordano." 

South Elmham : Baven. 

South^vark : Giuseppi. 

Spinning: BlaahUl. 

Staflfordshirc* : Boyd. See '' Okeover." 

St«'yning : Breach. 

Stiilorgan park : Ball. 

Stoke Mandeville : Parker, Streachy. 

Stone, incised : Cursiter. 

St<mes (hammer): Anandale. 
Inscribed: Haver field. 
Ogam : Bhys, 
Llandrudian: Bhys. 

Ston?ton : Cox. 

Strata Marcel la: T. 

Sufl'olk. i:iee ''Hepworth," " Ipswich," 
*' Sandling,'' " South Elhani." 

Sundials : Middleton. 

Surrey: Bax, Coojjer. See "Dork- 
in^V "Richmond Park," "Wey- 
brulge. 

Sussex: Andre', Bive, Bound. See 
"BakM)mbe," "Battle," **Cuck- 
field," "Cuckmere Bay," *'East- 
Ih^urin'," " Hastings," " Stevn- 
ing." 

Tanna: Gray. 
Tax rolls: Whale. 
Temple bar : Price, 
Tenby : Latcs^ 
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Terra-cotta moulds : Efwortht/, 
Textus Koflfensis : Arnold. 
Threlkeld: Di/mond. 
Tilting: Dillon, 
Totem posts : Tf/lor. 
Truro: Jenningn, 
Tynemouth castle : Atlamaon, 

Vauxhall gardens : Wroth. 

Wakefield: Walker. 

Wales : Compton, Daviesy Daupton^ 
See " Breconahire " *' Keufig," 
»' Llanblethian," '* Llansillin," 
" Penmaenmawr," " Khayader," 
"St. Davids," " Strata Marcella/' 

Walloon chunihes : Grave. 

Walmer : Jiiitton. 

Walton-in-Gordano: Warren. 

Warwickshire : Bedford, Davis, 
Windle, See " Sundials/' 

Watling Strt^et : Dpke. 

Weights and measures : Barker. 



Wem : Vane. 
Wessex : Broicnlotc. 
W^estmoreland. See " Ormside." 
West Riding : Stephenson. 
Wexford : Ffrench. 
Weybridge: Tylor, 
Whittington, Bichard : 

Skiiilon. 
Wills: Fifzherbert, Hall, 

Maiden, Shericootl. 
Wiltshire : Clark-Maxicell, 

^ ^S«e ** Leigh.'' 
Wit and humour : Frickman, 
Wombridge : Morris. 
Worcestershire: Burton, Windle, 

" Bushley," "Pershore." 

Yate: Fox. 

Yeovil : Batten. 

York : Skaife. 

Yorkshire: Baildon. See " Asolf," 
»*Danbv," ** Dewsbury," "Hali- 
fax," " Leeds," " West Biding." 



Kennedy- 

Hartopp, 

Fovcell. 



See 



r>utler & Tanner, The Sclwood Printing Works, Fiome, awl London. 



